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The  Boston  Celtics  have  won  so  many 
^  world  championships  and  produced 
so  many  great  players  and 
coaches,  that  it’s  almost 
embarrassing.  But  nobody 
in  Boston  has  ever 
seemed  to  mind. 


In  the  last  ■ 

two  years,  I  W  TV 

the  team  ■  .•>»* 

that  every-  S 

body  liked  E  ^ 

to  play  has  ^  ^ 

turned  into  S  T/^ 

the  team  that  LS^ 

nobody  wants  to 

play.  And  if  you  happen 

to  be  a  betting  man,  you’ve  got  to  think 

they’re  the  odds  on  favorite  for  the  1978 

Superbowl  champs.  — 


For  half  a  dozen  years,  the  best  \ 
pro  team  in  hockey  was  any  team  ' 
that  had  both  Bobby  Orr  and  Phil 
Esposito  playing  on  it.  The  team 
that  had  them  was  the  Bruins. 
Today,  they  don’t  have  either 
player  and  to  everyone’s  surprise, 
they’re  still  one  of  the  best  teams 
in  the  league. 


If  the  Red  Sox  never 
win  another  pennant, 
they’ll  still  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  certain 
game  played  on  a 
warm  night  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  year  was 
1975.  The  place  was 
Fenway  Park  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  And  when  Carl¬ 
ton  Fisk  belted  out  a 
home  run  to  win  the 
sixth  game  of  the 
World  Series,  you 
»  could  hear 
(  '  the  cheer 

in  Cincinnati. 


If  they  ever  give  out  an  award  for  the 
most  colorful  team  in  World  Team  Tennis 
it  ought  to  be  shaped  like  a  lobster. 
Our  home  town  volleyers  have  given  a  whole 
new  meaning  to  the  word  love. 


Boston  is  a  great  sports  town.  And  it’s  our  town. 
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Have  you  seen  The  Globe  today? 


hungup 
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A  young  artist  can  try  his  hand  at  decorating 
the  neighborhood ...  or  he  can  lx?  enc*ouraged  to 
test  his  real  potential  in  a  ver>’  special  annual 
competition  in  Mar>’land. 

In  the  "Young  Artists  Talent  Seamh,” 
sponsored  by  The  News  American  and  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Education,  hundreds 
have  won  rec*ognition  who  might  otherwise 
never  have  been  recognized  and  rew’arded. 


Savings  Bonds  and  riblxrns  are  awarded  in 
Fine  Arts,  Commercial  Art  and  Photography. 
Suc*c*essful  entries  are  hung  at  a  month-long 
exhibit  at  the  Baltimoi*e  Museum  of  Art. 

The  Baltimore  News  American  lx?lieves  that 
today’s  young  art  talents  will  create  tomomwv’s 
masterpieces.  This  is  our  way  of  helping  to 
make  it  happen. 


“IF  YOU  LIVED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
YOU  WOULD  READ  THE  PROGRESS.” 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  2  OUT  OF  3  PEOPLE 
READ  THE  PROGRESS^. . .  HERE’S  WHY: 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 


HIGH-POWERED 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 


RONALD  REAGAN  AND  JACK  ANDERSON 

1A 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 
THEATER  REVIEWS 
BOOK  REVIEWS 


JACK  ROSENBAUM  COLUMN 
Z 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


MONTY  STICKLES 
ON  SPORTS 


‘IT  MUST  BE  TRUE  OR  THEY’D  NEVER  SAY  IT.” 

THE  PROGRESS— FASTEST  GROWING  PAPER  IN  THE  WEST 


‘Bardsley  t  Haslacher,  Inc. 


WE  LISTENED... 


Who  are  the  people  reading  our  newspaper? 
What  do  they  consider  news?  What  do  they 
want  their  newspaper  to  do  for  them? 

St.  Petersburg  Times  editors  learned  answers 
to  questions  like  these  in  a  recent  series  of 
focus  group  interviews.  Perspective  gained 
through  this  technique  will  help  us  better  serve 
our  readers. 

Peer  groups  were  selected  from  persons  who 
responded  to  a  blind  ad  inviting  participation 
in  a  study  of  attitudes  and  lifestyles  in  the 
area  served  by  our  regional  Pasco  Times 
supplement.  Grandmothers  and  members  of 
motorcycle  gangs  came.  Retired  professionals 
and  blue-collar  parents  of  young  children.  In  all, 
55  participants  in  five  sessions. 

Researchers  probed  their  opinions  on  the 
community  and  local  issues.  Asked  what 
newspapers  they  read  and  what  they  thought 
of  them.  Then  we  laid  our  cards  on  the  table, 
told  them  who  we  were  and  asked  how 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  could  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  their  lives. 

As  a  result  of  their  comments,  we’ve  added 
daily  editorial  comment  to  Pasco  Times. 
Reports  from  the  city  manager.  Local  columns 
on  consumer  affairs,  driving  skills,  gardening, 
shuffleboard  and  Social  Security. 
Co-sponsoring  with  area  groups,  we’re 
planning  a  golf  tournament,  kite-flying  contest, 
medical  forum  and  other  civic  events. 

And  that’s  not  all!  At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  we’ll  continue  to 
look  for  new  ways  to  discover  who  our  readers 
are  and  how  we  can  meet  their  needs. 
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Evening  Independent 

Peopit  Paper 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


AUGUST 
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24 
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26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

JUNE 

19-21 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Stage  Neck  Inn,  York,  Maine. 

19-22 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Salt  Lake  Hilton, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Trends  in  Newspaper  Layout”, 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  and  Times. 

19- 23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

20- 23 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “Food:  Nutrition  and  Economic 

Issues,”  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — ^ANPA  seminar  on  shoppers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

23- 2S— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Holiday 

Inn,  Ventura. 

23- 25— Texas  Press  Association,  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

24- 25 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

26- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  sales  conference. 

Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- July  1 — Newspaper  Guild,  Honolulu. 

30- July  4— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Mark,  Vail, 

Colorado. 

JULY 

7-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Beach 
Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

14-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

14- 16 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Biloxi. 

15- 17 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Palacio  del 

Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

17- 20 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “The  Weekend  Newspaper", 

Nashville  Tennessean,  Nashville. 

20- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island. 

21- 23— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

28- 31— National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Baltimore  Hilton,  Bal¬ 

timore,  Md. 

31- Aug.  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Woodlands,  north  of 

Houston. 

AUGUST 

4-6— Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

7-10 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Marketing  and  Promoting  the 
Newspaper,"  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

7- 12 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail,  Colorado. 

18- 21 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

20- 26— International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

21- 24 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison. 

26- 28 — Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

27- 30— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake 

Placid,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton-Conestoga  Village,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

10- 13 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Attracting  New  Readers. “  West 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times. 

13- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Calgary,  Aberta,  Canada. 

14- 16 — Suburban  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Sheraton  Atlanta 

Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

15- 17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Genetti  Lycoming 

Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

16- 18 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

17- 18 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

18- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Park  Town  Motor 
'  Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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716,425,000 

Mew  England 
bod  Sales 


RSELF  IN 
WSPAPERS 


New  England  newspaper  markets  are  your  best  food  sales  targets 

During  1977,  New  Englanders  are  buying  food  in  supermarkets  and  grocery  stores 
at  the  rate  of  $2,289  for  each  of  the  region’s  nearly  four  and  a  quarter  million 
households.  That’s  $164  above  the  projected  household  average  for  the  nation, 
and  far  above  that  of  most  other  regions.  If  New  Englanders  economize,  it’s  not  on 
food!  Besides  that,  in  New  England,  daily  newspaper  home  coverage,  too, 
exceeds  the  national  average.  Your  advertising  dollars  stretch  farther,  reach  more 
people  spending  more  money,  when  you  use  them  to  buy  space  in  New  England 

daily  newspapers. 


*1977  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  England  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartfnrd  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


New  phone  room 
training  builds 
Classified  profits 


The  telephone  room  of  the  classified  ad  depart¬ 
ment  accounts  for  30%  to  50%  of  most  newspapers’ 
classified  dollar  volume.  And  it  involves  exactly  the 
kind  of  repetitive  selling  activity  most  likely  to  be 
improved  by  sales  training. 

That’s  why  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is 
introducing  a  new  Classified  Telephone  Training 
Workshop  series  for  classified  phone  room  su¬ 
pervisors  and  trainers,  developed  and  taught 
by  Marie  Holland,  the 
Bureau’s  Director  of  Tele¬ 
phone  Sales. 

This  “train  the  trainer’’ 
course  teaches  supervi¬ 
sors  and  trainers  the  latest, 
most  effective  telephone 
selling  techniques— and 
qualifies  them  to  teach 
these  techniques  to  your 
staff.  Your  supervisor  or 
trainer  will  return  from  this 
two-day  workshop  with  new  ideas,  new  techniques 
and  new  confidence.  You’ll  start  to  see  bottom-line 
results  almost  immediately. 

The  $150  fee  covers  instruction  plus  all  materials, 
including  a  350-page  staff  manual,  audio  cassette 
and  instructor’s  manual.  Each  workshop  limited  to 
20  participants  to  assure  individual  attention.  Check 
the  schedule  below  and  register  by  calling  Marie 
Holland  at  (212)  557-1894,  or  writing  her  at  the 
Bureau. 


While  Plains, 
NY. 

1977 

Aug.  22-23 

Orlando,  Fla. 

February 

Boston 

Aug.  29-30 

Detroit 

February 

San  Francisco  Sept.  15-16 

Cleveland 

February 

Dallas 

Oct.  6-7 

Richmond,  Va. 

March 

Philadelphia 

Oct.  17-18 

Charlotte 

March 

Madison,  Wis. 

November 

Atlanta 

March 

Minneapolis 

November 

Toronto 

April 

Spokane 

December 

Kansas  City 

April 

Los  Angeles 

December 

Des  Moines 

May 

1978 

New  Orleans 

May 

Indianapolis 

January 

Denver 

May 

Chicago 

January 

Sun  Valley 

June 

idD 


Newsbriefs 


Members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  unit  at  the 
New  York  Post  were  expected  to  ratify  the  terms  of  a  one- 
year  contract  with  the  paper,  thus  averting  a  threatened  walk¬ 
out.  The  new  contract  approved  by  the  400  plus  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  business  department  employees 
will  run  to  March  30,  1978. 

The  new  contract  provides  for  an  average  $20-a-week 
salary  increase;  substitution  of  independent  contractors  for 
the  present  system  of  home  delivery  distribution  in  the  Bronx 
borough  of  New  York  City;  Guild  coverage  of  certain  home 
delivery  employees  in  the  borough  of  Queens  and  in  Long 
Island,  with  a  phasing  in  of  contract  benefits  in  stages; 
the  exemption  of  various  positions  from  Guild  jurisdiction; 
and  a  committee  to  study  retirement  issues. 

Money  was  apparently  not  an  issue  in  the  threatened  walk¬ 
out.  When  the  Long  Island  Press  went  out  of  business  in 
late  March  of  this  year,  the  Post  hired  the  entire  Press  circula¬ 
tion  department  including  58  district  managers  and  carrier 
supervisory  personnel  to  handle  a  concentrated  effort  to 
bolster  Post  circulation  in  the  borough  of  Queens.  The  Post 
management  has  said  it  is  not  sure  this  move  will  be  made 
a  permanent  one,  but  the  Guild  wanted  those  employees 
covered  under  the  new  contract. 

The  other  hangup  was  the  retirement  issue.  The  Post  man¬ 
agement  and  the  Guild  both  reportedly  agreed  to  a  68-year- 
old  mandatory  retirement  age,  but  their  is  reportedly  no 
money  in  the  retirement  fund.  Under  the  new  contract,  a 
committee  will  be  formed  to  determine  who  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  putting  money  in  the  retirement  fund. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  four-member  delegation  of  U.S.  newspaper  publishers 
departed  (June  11)  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  two-week  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  professional  discussions  with 
Soviet  journalists. 

They  are:  Harold  W.  Andersen  {Omaha  World- He  raid), 
Richard  J.  V.  Johnson  {Houston  Chronicle),  Louis  E.  Martin 
(Sengstacke  Newspapers),  and  K.  Prescott  Low  {Quincy 
[Mass.]  Patriot  Ledger). 

The  delegation  will  view  the  detailed  workings  of  the 
Soviet  press  and  journalistic  organizations  at  national,  re¬ 
public  and  local  levels.  The  Americans  are  returning  a  three- 
week  visit  by  Soviet  journalists  last  July  under  a  mutual 
exchange  sponsored  by  the  State  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  and  the  Union  of  Journalists 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  tentative  itinerary  is:  Moscow  (June  12-14)  for  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign  Trade 
and  Culture,  the  USA  Institute  and  the  Committee  for  the 
Moscow  Olympic  games;  Leningrad  (June  15-16)  for  trade 
and  maritime  discussions;  Tallinn  (June  17-18)  for  confer¬ 
ences  on  fishing,  medicine,  and  agriculture;  Kiev  (June  19-21) 
for  discussions  on  transportation  and  visits  to  factories  and 
farms;  Novosibirsk  and  Akademgorodok  (June  22-23)  for 
discussions  on  Siberian  development  and  energy.  The  dele¬ 
gation  will  return  to  Moscow  before  coming  back  to  the  U.S. 

♦  ♦  * 

Shareholders  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  Co.  agreed  to  sell 
their  paper  to  Combined  Communications  Corporation  June 
14  for  $17.8  million.  This  is  approximately  $2  million  more 
than  the  total  proposed  cash  and  stock  exchange  transaction 
announced  by  the  two  companies  May  15.  Target  date  for 
completion  of  the  transaction,  which  is  still  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  is  July  1.  If  the  higher  bid  had  not  been  accepted  at 
full  board  meeting  held  June  14,  informed  sources  told  E&P 
that  John  P.  McGoff,  president,  Panax  Co.,  and  Richard 
Scaife,  publisher,  Greenshurg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review  had 
teamed-up  and  were  waiting  in  the  wings  to  make  an  offer. 
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SPOKT  PIsiMrman  73. 
toin  13S  ChWtitr. 


Linotron  606  is  the  CRT  phototypesetter 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype  that  sets  a 
complete  broadsheet  newspaper  page  in  less 
than  a  minute.  A  tabloid  page  in  seconds. 

When  we  went  looking  for  speed,  we 
didn’t  lose  sight  of  quality.  Output  quality 
has  been  a  feature  of  every  Mergenthaler 
product  since  1886— the  year  we  invented 
machine  typesetting. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  output  from  the 
606  comes  in  full  pages ...  to  a  full  100-pica  line 
length . . .  with  on-line  storage  for  up  to  2,000 
digitized  fonts . . .  with  unlimited  forward 
and  reverse  leading . . .  and  type  size  mixing 
in  V4-point  steps  from  4  to  256  point.  There’s 
even  an  option  to  include  logos  and  digitized 
photographs  in  the  full-page  output  of 
Linotron  606. 

Complete  pages  of  quality  type  from  the 
world’s  fastest  100-pica  typesetter.  The 
Linotron  606  from  Mergenthaler. 
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Free  time  reporting 

A  reporter  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  went  to  a  World  Series 
baseball  game  last  fall  on  his  own  time,  expense  and 
initiative — he  was  not  assigned  by  his  newspaper — and  on 
his  return  to  the  office  and  on  company  time  he  wrote  a 
story  about  the  game  which  was  used. 

The  local  Newspaper  Guild  trial  board  has  found  him 
guilty  of  doing  ‘free  work’  in  violation  of  the  union’s  con¬ 
tract.  As  a  member  of  the  union  he  has  been  fined  $125 
which  he  refuses  to  pay. 

Under  the  union’s  interpretation  of  its  contract  and  work 
rules,  a  reporter  who  had  taken  his  wife  for  an  evening’s  fun 
to  the  Beverly  Hills  Supper  Club  and  escaped  with  his  life 
after  the  fire  broke  out  would  be  accused  of  doing  “free 
work”  if  he  rushed  back  to  his  office  to  do  an  eye-witness 
story. 

What  happens  to  a  journalist’s  motivation  under  a  rule 
like  this?  Is  a  reporter  supposed  to  close  his  eyes  and  ears 
and  cease  being  a  reporter  the  moment  his  work  stint  is  up 
and  the  office  is  closed  or  when  he  is  on  his  lunch  hour? 

The  reporter  in  this  case  has  said  “nobody  is  going  to  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  my  free  time.”  We  hope  he  wins  his  case 
in  court  where  the  Guild  is  pursuing  its  case. 


Neutrai  reportage 

Almost  every  editor  and  reporter  at  some  time  has  heard 
or  read  a  statement  by  a  public  figure  and  said:  “We  can’t 
print  that — it  may  be  libelous.” 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  now  says:  “We  do  not  believe 
that  the  press  may  be  required  to  suppress  newsworthy 
statements  merely  because  it  has  serious  doubts  regarding 
their  truth”  (E&P,  June  11,  page  104).  And  it  reversed  a  libel 
judgment  of  a  lower  court. 

“The  public  interest  in  being  fully  informed  about  con¬ 
troversies  that  often  rage  around  sensitive  issues  demands 
that  the  press  be  afforded  the  freedom  to  report  such 
charges  without  assuming  responsibility  for  them,”  the 
court  said. 

This  is  welcome  protection  for  the  press.  The  protection  it 
affords  public  figures,  however,  may  not  be  so  welcome.  We 
hope  it  is  not  accepted  by  any  public  figure  as  a  license  to 
make  baseless,  unsubstantiated  accusations  on  controver¬ 
sial  issues  hoping  they  will  hit  the  public  prints.  If  that 
happens  this  new  found  freedom  could  be  more  of  a  bane 
than  a  boon  for  the  press. 
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Letters 

DEAR  MR.  JENNINGS 


Max  Jennings  is  wrong  being  so  de¬ 
jected  about  his  journalism  teaching 
experience.  (E&P,  June  4,  1977) 

The  attitude  of  the  university  estab¬ 
lishment  is  rooted  in  envy.  These  aca¬ 
demic  bureaucrats  should  know,  but 
won’t  admit,  that  the  furture  of  all  our 
freedoms  is  in  the  hands  of  journalists. 
Dedicated  teachers,  and  Jennings  is  one 
of  them,  are  now  turning  out  students 
with  a  growing  capability  for  reporting 
facts  to  their  readers. 

Every  good  editor  knows  that  jour¬ 
nalistic  integrity  and  the  striving  for 
objectivity  never  wins  great  popularity. 
Those  in  government,  and  in  the  private 
sector,  with  their  own  selfish  interests 
to  advance,  resent  the  power  inherent  in 
truthful  reporting. 

Jennings  knows  it  takes  special  dedi¬ 
cation,  an  extra  capacity  for  hard  work 
to  be  a  top-notch  journalist.  It  is  the 
deficient  ones  who  fail  to  appreciate  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  a 
fine  mass  communications  department. 

Max  should  stop  beating  himself  with 
his  well-used  pica  stick.  He’s  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  slump.  University  administrators 
live  in  an  unreal  world  that  will  vanish 
when  good  reporters  finally  alert  enough 
taxpayers. 

Jennings,  a  top-notch  reporter-pro¬ 
fessor,  need  only  look  at  the  part  he  has 
played  in  making  journalism  courses  bet¬ 
ter  at  ASU.  Then  he’ll  discard  dejec¬ 
tion  for  a  glow  of  self  satisfaction. 

Jack  Smyth 

(Smyth  is  chairman  of  the  board.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers,  Inc.  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware.) 

♦  ♦  * 

REQUIRED  READING 

Professor  Max  Jennings’  letter  ques¬ 


tioning  the  value  of  the  subject  he  teach¬ 
es  as  a  preparation  for  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  is  truly  pathetic. 

It  ought  to  be  ‘required  reading’  for 
administrative  officials  in  academe, 
cloistered  behind  the  ivy  covered  walls 
who  occasionally  peep  out  the  blinds  at 
the  real  world  then  hastily  retreat  to 
prepare  their  curricula  in  vacuo. 

Journalism  is  a  vocation  and  it  should 
be  taught  by  experts  who  have  faced 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  working 
world  of  journalism.  The  prevailing  re¬ 
quirement  that  journalism  instructors 
have  a  Ph.D.  or  be  working  toward  it 
reflects  the  narrow  track  on  which  the 
college  administrators’  minds  function. 

In  the  workaday  world  of  journalism, 
except  in  a  few  specialized  categories 
such  as  science  reporting,  criticism,  etc. 
there  are  few  Ph.D’s.  Too  frequently 
those  who  qualify  for  a  faculty  position 
in  a  school  of  journalism  have  had  little 
if  any  practical  newspaper  experience. 
In  many  cases  they  are  approaching  30 
years  of  age  before  they  fulfill  their  doc¬ 
torate  requirements  giving  them  little 
time  for  acquiring  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  that  would  win  the  confidence  of 
their  students  no  less  than  of  those  who 
are  expected  to  hire  them  on  graduation. 

Daniel  L.  Lionel 

25  Azalea  Drive 
Syosset,  N.Y. 

Short  takes _ 

Suspect  held  as  car  dies  on  freeway — 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

H/t  ^ 

Mrs.  H —  G - ,  the  prime  sponsor 

fought  vainly  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote, 
noting  that  it  has  been  reviewed  at  naus¬ 
eam  over  the  past  two  years — Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


Code  sets 
standards 
for  editors 

By  John  V.  R.  Bull 

Are  Pennsylvania’s  newspapers  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  they  should  be?  Are  they  as 
fair,  unbiased  and  responsible  as  possi¬ 
ble? 

In  short,  are  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
as  good  as  they  can  be? 

If  not,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  (PSNE)  is  doing 
something  about  it.  The  editors  have 
turned  a  critical  eye  upon  themselves 
and  have  adopted  a  strong  program 
aimed  at  upgrading  the  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism. 

In  a  three-point  effort,  the  PSNE  has 
done  the  following: 

1.  Adopted  a  strong  Code  of  Ethics, 
the  state’s  first. 

2.  Established  a  watchdog  committee 
to  police  the  profession. 

3.  Issued  its  first  censure  resolution 
based  on  a  complaint  against  a  free-lance 
journalist. 

While  most  newspaper  people  bend 
over  backwards  to  be  impartial  and  fair, 
until  now,  no  formal  standards  have  been 
articulated  in  Pennsylvania. 

And  although  the  Code  imposes  no 
penalties  for  non-compliance,  editors  are 
charged  with  maintaining  “a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  integrity,  objectivity,  fairness 
and  accuracy.”  It  emphasizes  the  need 
to  be  “fair,  accurate,  honest,  responsi¬ 
ble,  independent  and  decent”  and  man¬ 
dates  that  “all  sides  of  an  issue  ...  be 
presented  fairly.” 

“A  newspaper  should  admit  all  sig¬ 
nificant  errors  and  correct  them 
promptly  and  prominently,”  the  Code 
insists. 

To  ensure  credibility,  the  Gode  warns 
that  editors  and  their  staff  “must  be  free 
of  obligations  to  news  sources  or  special 
interests  so  that  nothing  can  interfere 
with  the  public’s  right  to  know  the 
truth.” 

As  with  the  bar  association’s  canons  of 
ethics,  the  Code  warns  that  “even  the 
appearance  of  obligation  or  conflict  of 
interest  should  be  avoided.” 

The  PSNE  copped  out  on  the  difficult 
question  of  whether  editors  should  avoid 
all  memberships  of  any  sort,  even  in 
community  improvement  groups.  Some 
editors  feel  they  need  these  contacts  to 
fully  report  the  news;  others  feel  they 
have  a  duty  to  engage  in  some  form  of 
public  service. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


John  V.  R.  Bull,  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Is 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  PSNE. 
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BostQi&  waking  iq>  to  it. 


Word’s  been  getting  around 
about  Boston’s  brighter,  livelier 
newspaper.  People  are  trying  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and 
liking  what  they  find. 

What  is  it  they  like  about  it? 

“I  like  their  emphasis  on 


local  news.” 

“I  like  the  way  they  write. 
It’s  straightforward.” 

“I  like  their  attitude.  Kind 
of  scrappy  and  irreverent.” 

“I  like  the  way  the  Herald 
just  gives  me  the  facts,  and  lets 


me  form  my  own  opinion.” 

More  and  more,  it  seems, 
people  are  looking  for  something 
new  and  different. 

And  they’re  finding  it  in  a 
lighter,  breezier,  easier-to-read 
newspaper. 


That’s  right.  The  Herald. 


June  18,  1977 


RCA  shows  how  satellite 


can  distribute 

RCA  American  Communications,  Inc. 
demonstrated  (June  13)  how  satellites 
can  be  used  to  distribute  14  or  more  news 
wire  and  news  photo  services  directly  to 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  simultaneously  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  wide  range  of  their  wire 
services  and  news  picture  facsimile  ser¬ 
vices,  all  fed  by  satellite  transmission,  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociations  Research  Institute’s  produc¬ 
tion  show  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

“We  developed  this  multipoint  com¬ 
munications  system  to  make  the  most  of 
the  satellite's  unique  capabilities,”  said 
Andrew  F.  Inglis,  president  of  RCA 
Americom.  “Using  the  RCA  Americom 
satellite  as  a  single  repeater/amplifier  in 
the  sky  minimizes  transmission  costs, 
maintenance  down-time  and  data  error. 
Uniformly  high  quality,  reliable  trans¬ 
mission  is  delivered  throughout  the 
country.” 

Wire  service  distribution  costs  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  telephone  company  interexchange 
rates,  charged  per  mile  and  calculated  to 
include  the  distance  to  each  receiving 
newspaper  or  magazine,  point-to-point. 

The  alternative  is  point  to  multipoint 
satellite  distribution  with  rates  which  are 
insensitive  both  to  distance  and  the 
number  of  customer-provided  receive 
only  earth  stations. 

David  Bowen,  Associated  Press  vice- 
president  and  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  in  a  speech  made  last  week  at  the 
AP  Broadcasters  convention  in  St.  Louis 
said  indications  are  that  as  many  as  8,000 
earth  stations  may  be  needed  and  that  by 
dealing  with  a  single  supplier  the  consor¬ 
tium  might  get  them  for  around  $4,000 
each,  plus  shipping  and  installation  costs 
of  about  $1,000  each. 

Purchase,  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  earth  stations  and  their  sup¬ 
porting  electronics  would  be  borne  by 
the  individual  broadcasters  and  news¬ 
papers,  while  the  wire  services  would 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  existing 
terminal  equipment.  The  wire  service 
would  rent  one  satellite  transponder  with 
24  voice-grade  channels  at  an  annual  cost 
estimated  at  about  $1  million. 

“Using  our  satellite  and  your  earth 
stations,”  he  told  the  broadcasters,  “we 
can  discontinue  thousands  of  miles  of 
leased  circuits  and  cut  the  wire-service 
telephone  company  bill  by  $12  million  a 
year. 

“At  that  point  we  are  jointly  ahead  by 


Wire  news 


$11  million  annually.  We  will  have  some 
new  expenses  operating  in  the  new  con¬ 
figuration.  But  a  portion  of  the  $11  mill¬ 
ion  can  be  turned  back  to  the  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  who  installed  earth  sta¬ 
tions. 

“I  think  that  if  everybody  cooperates 
we  could,  on  this  basis,  finally  gain  con¬ 
trol  over  the  rising  communication  costs 
which  have  battered  us  since  1971.” 

For  the  demonstration,  a  receive  only 
earth  station  six  feet  in  diameter,  located 
outside  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Anaheim  Convention  Center,  provided 
line  of  sight  to  the  RCA  Satcom  1  space¬ 
craft  in  geostationary  orbit  22,300  miles 
above  the  equator.  The  14  original  sig¬ 
nals  were  sent  from  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  of  AP  and  UPl  to  RCA 
Americom's  New  York  Operations 
Center  at  60  Broad  Street.  The  signals 
were  then  transmitted  to  RCA 
Americom's  Vernon  Valley,  N.J.  earth 
station,  from  there  to  the  satellite,  and 
back  down  to  the  six-foot  antenna. 

Satellite  wire  services  demonstrated 
by  the  Associated  Press  included  Laser- 
Photo,  a  newspicture  facsimile  distribu¬ 
tion  service,  DataStream,  a  medium 
speed  (1,200  baud)  newswire,  and  six 
slow  speed  teletype  services. 

United  Press  International’s  Unifax  II 
newsphoto  transmission  system  was  de¬ 
monstrated  via  the  RCA  Americom  satel¬ 
lite.  The  satellite  also  provided  transmis¬ 
sion  services  for  UPI’s  medium  speed 
DataNews  (120  characters  per  second) 
and  four  teletype  wires. 

An  advantage  of  satellite  technology  is 
its  freedom  from  the  many  switches, 
amplifiers  and  other  ground  equipment 
that  can  cause  errors  in  data  transmis¬ 
sion,  RCA  said. 

The  satellite  is  distance  insensitive  and 
beams  down  a  uniform  signal,  just  like  a 
floodlight,  delivering  pictures,  sound  or 
teletype  copy  to  tens,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  small  receive  only  stations 
across  the  country.  Economical  small 
antennas,  such  as  the  six-foot  dish  used 
in  the  demonstration,  can  be  installed 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

easily  on  the  ground  or  rooftops  in  cities 
or  remote  areas,  the  company  said. 

The  satellite  system  can  provide  eight 
8kHz  channels  that  yield  a  consistent 
signal  to  noise  ratio  of  67dB.  This  meets 
broadcast  distribution  quality  standards. 
Many  more  channels  can  be  provided 
when  the  user’s  requirements  call  for  a 
narrower  bandwidth  (3,  4  or  5kHz,  for 
example)  or  a  lower  signal  to  noise  stan¬ 
dard. 

Each  channel  can  be  multiplexed  to 
carry  up  to  30  separate  slow  speed  wire 
services  or  other  teletype  material. 
Multi-channel  service  can  be  designed  so 
that  receiving  newspapers  may  select 
any  number  of  news  and  photo  services 
as  desired. 

News  service  input  can  originate  at 
any  location  with  terrestrial  links  to  one 
of  RCA  Americom’s  operations  centers 
in  these  key  cities;  New  York,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Camden 
and  Houston. 

The  six-foot  antenna  used  in  the  de¬ 
monstration  has  not  yet  been  approved 
by  the  FCC  for  general  use. 

First  experiments  of  news  service 
satellite  transmission  were  made  in  April 
and  May  in  New  York.  Then  UPl  sent  to 
the  satellite  news,  pictures  and  audio 
signals  which  were  beamed  back  to  a 
similar  earth  station  located  on  the  15th 
floor  roof  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
building. 

In  his  opening  address  June  13  to  the 
Conference,  Joe  D.  Smith  ANPA  chair¬ 
man  and  president  praised  satellite  com¬ 
munications. 

At  last  year’s  conference  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  the  use  of  satellite  communications 
was  demonstrated  through  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Although  that  was  a  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  newspaper  page,  the  many 
possibilities  for  other  applications  of 
satellite  communications  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business  were  discussed. 

One  of  the  forecasts  was  that  small, 
rooftop  antennas  receiving  satellite 
transmissions  would  be  technically  and 
economically  feasible  for  all  newspapers 
within  five  years. 

“Satellite  communications  provides 
an  effective  and  economical  means  of 
serving  many  customers  from  single  or  a 
few  locations,”  Smith  said.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  national  news  wire  services, 
syndicated  news  and  advertising,  he 
said,  conforms  to  the  requirements  for 
satellite  transmission.  These  services, 
he  said,  are  subject  to  traditional  distri¬ 
bution  problems — the  high  cost  of  tele¬ 
phone,  land-line  networks  and  the  time 
delay  and  uncertainties  of  the  Postal 
service. 

{Continued  on  puf;e  61) 
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Editor  describes  scene 
at  Brushy  Mt.  prison 


By  John  Consoli 

“It  was  the  biggest  story  here  since  the 
integration  riots  in  Clinton  (Tennessee) 
in  1956.” 

The  visiting  media  camped  outside  the 
prison  gave  the  appearance  of  a  “flea 
market  outside  a  stadium  or  some  sort  of 
tailgating  party.” 

That  was  how  Dick  Smyser,  editor  of 
the  Oak  Ridger,  a  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  10,000-plus  circulation  newspaper 
located  20  miles  south  of  the  Brushy 
Mountain  State  Prison,  described  the 
media's  coverage  of  the  James  Earl  Ray 
escape  and  re-capture. 

During  the  54  hour  span  that  Ray  and 
the  other  convicts  remained  free,  some 
200  reporters  and  photographers  from 
around  the  country  converged  on  the 
maximum  security  prison. 

Smyser  received  a  call  at  home  at  5 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  some  nine  hours  after 
Ray  and  six  other  inmates  had  scaled  the 
wall  of  the  prison  and  escaped  into  the 
dense  woods  surrounding  it.  The  call  was 
from  the  AP,  requesting  permission  to 
set  up  its  photo  headquarters  at  the  Oak 
Ridger  and  to  use  that  paper’s  transmit¬ 
ting  facilities. 

The  Oak  Ridger  is  usually  closed  on 
Saturdays,  except  for  a  short  stretch 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  Upon  receiving 
the  phone  call,  Smyser  immediately 
opened  the  newspaper’s  offices  and  they 
remained  open  for  the  duration  of  the 
search. 

“From  the  very  start,  we  posted 
notices  outside  the  prison,  telling  out-of- 
town  media  that  we  were  willing  to  help 
in  any  way  we  could,”  Smyser  said. 
“We  let  them  use  our  newsroom 
facilities  and  helped  them  get  hotel 
rooms.  We  even  tracked  down  a  tele¬ 
copier  for  one  reporter.” 

The  Oak  Ridger  missed  out  on  the  first 
few  days  of  the  story  since  the  breakout 
occurred  Friday  night,  after  that  day’s 
edition  was  already  out.  Its  Monday  edi¬ 
tion,  however,  devoted  eight  pages  to  the 
breakout,  including  the  entire  front  page 
and  two  full  picture  pages. 

“We  didn’t  get  any  scoops,  but  we 
covered  it  as  complete  as  anybody  did,” 
Smyser  said. 

Most  of  the  outside  media  rented  cars 
at  the  Knoxville  airport,  about  60  miles 
away,  according  to  Smyser,  and  camped 
outside  the  prison  gates.  Many  reporters 
used  the  hoods  of  their  cars  as  desks  on 
which  to  type  their  stories.  Some  repor¬ 
ters  slept  in  their  cars,  while  others  made 
the  20  mile  trip  to  Oak  Ridge  motels  each 
night. 

The  press  was  not  allowed  inside  the 


prison  except  for  the  three  “official” 
tours  of  the  escape  route.  At  3:30  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  some  seven  hours  after  the  es¬ 
cape,  the  first  group  of  reporters — about 
5()— was  taken  through  the  gates  and 
shown  where  the  convicts  were  thought 
to  have  scaled  the  wall. 


NEWSPEOPLE — surround  Herman 
Davis,  deputy  warden  of  Brushy  Moun¬ 
tain  prison,  as  he  points  out  the  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  prison  wall  where  James 
Earl  Ray,  made  his  escape. 


By  5  p.m.  that  day,  the  number  of  re¬ 
porters  grew  to  150  and  they  were  once 
more  taken  inside  the  prison  and  shown 
the  point  of  escape.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  prison  officials  changed  their 
theory  as  to  where  the  convicts  might 
have  gone  over  the  wall  and  the  reporters 
were  once  again  taken  inside. 

The  only  other  time  reporters  got  in¬ 
side  the  prison,  was  when  they  had  to  go 
to  the  bathroom.  “You  could  plead  bath¬ 
room  privileges  and  the  guards  would 
let  you  in,”  said  Smyser. 

While  awaiting  word  from  the  search 
parties,  reporters  congregated  along  a 
50-yard  long  roadway  that  led  from  the 
main  highway  to  the  prison.  When  it 
began  to  rain  on  Saturday,  many  headed 
for  a  small  wooden  building  just  outside 
the  prison,  which  became  a  temporary 
press  headquarters.  The  building,  similar 
to  a  one  room  schoolhouse,  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  chapel,  Smyser  said. 

“About  the  biggest  excitment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Smyser,  “was  when  the  Time 
magazine  reporter  (Mark  Meyer)  arrived 
by  helicopter  and  landed  in  the  parking 
lot  near  the  paper.”  Meyer  and  Jack 
Corn,  former  Nashville  Tennessean 


photographer  who  is  now  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  and  freelance  photographer, 
commuted  from  Oak  Ridge  to  the  prison 
via  the  helicopter,  Smyser  said. 

Search  and  press  helicopters  hovering 
over  the  hilly  terrain  surrounding  the 
prison  reminded  Harry  Rosenthal  of  AP 
of  a  scene  out  of  the  movie  M*A*S*H. 

Beyond  the  coverage  of  the  actual 
story,  Smyser  said  out-of-state  reporters 
“got  an  education  on  bloodhounds  and 
rattlesnakes.”  He  said  the  stories  by 
many  reporters  referred  to  the  densely 
wooded  areas  surrounding  the  prison  as 
“rattlesnake  infested.”  This,  he  said, 
might  have  been  a  little  exaggerated,  the 
result  of  some  tall  tales  told  to  reporters 
by  prison  guards  and  some  local  Tennes¬ 
see  hills  folk. 

One  of  the  more  comical  scenes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Symser,  was  the  group  of 
photographers  crowded  around  the 
bloodhounds  that  succeeded  in  tracking 
down  Ray.  He  likened  the  bloodhounds 
to  a  movie  stars  cast  in  the  limelight. 

Overall,  the  relationship  between 
prison  officials  and  the  press  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Smyser  as  being  “kind  of  a 
friendly,  informal  atmosphere.” 

• 

Ad  boycott  suit 
won  by  publisher 

A  federal  jury  has  returned  a  verdict 
that  will  require  several  South  Carolina 
citizens  in  Edgefield  County  to  pay 
$151,500  in  damages  to  Edgefield  news¬ 
paper  publisher  W.  W.  Mims,  victim  of 
an  illegal  boycott  conspiracy  and  busi¬ 
ness  monopoly. 

The  jury  awarded  Mims  $50,500  in 
damages,  but  federal  antitrust  laws  re¬ 
quire  that  the  jury  award  be  tripled  as  a 
punitive  measure  and  as  a  deterrent  to 
similar  violations. 

The  three-and-a-half  week  trial  was 
the  result  of  a  1971  advertising  boycott 
against  Mims’  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Edgefield  Advertiser,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  competing  weekly  newspaper 
in  1972  after  Mims’  paper  brought  a  fed¬ 
eral  suit  seeking  to  halt  construction  of  a 
$5.5  million  federally-funded  water  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  county. 

The  defendants  flatly  denied  during 
the  trial  that  they  conspired  against 
Mims,  saying  that  a  majority  of  the 
citizenry  objected  to  Mims’  fight  against 
the  water  system.  Persons  who  refused 
to  do  business  with  Mims,  they  argued, 
did  so  as  individuals  and  not  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  group. 

In  addition  to  paying  Mims  the 
$151 .500  in  damages,  the  six  persons  and 
one  business  firm  found  by  the  jury  to  be 
involved  in  the  boycott  and  conspiracy 
must  pay  the  legal  fees  and  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  Mims  in  bringing  the  anti-trust 
suit  to  trial.  Legal  fees  and  expenses 
could  total  over  $200,000. 
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Publishers,  newsprint  producers 
talk  over  problems,  solutions 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Newsprint  producers  and  publishers 
are  not  natural  adversaries,  Walter 
Mattson,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
concluded  in  the  June  14  ANPA/Rl  ses¬ 
sion,  “The  Publishers  Meet  the  Produc¬ 
ers.” 

Last  year  at  the  Las  Vegas  conference 
the  newsprint  workshop  consisted  of  a 
panel  composed  entirely  of  publishers’ 
representatives.  “To  some  publishers, 
the  friendly  newsprint  suppliers  sud¬ 
denly  became  the  enemy”  a  few  years 
ago  when  shortages,  quality  problems 
and  sharply  escalating  prices  hit  without 
warning,  Mattson  said. 

So  the  panel  this  week  in  Anaheim  also 
included  the  newsprint  producers  side  of 
the  story,  too.  “In  a  real  sense,  we  are  in 
business  together,  and  we  will  be  in  bus¬ 
iness  together  for  a  long,  long  time.  The 
problems  of  the  past  should  encourage  us 
to  work  together  to  find  solutions  for  the 
future.  To  make  that  possible  we  should 
get  to  know  each  other  better  .  .  .  But 
that  can  only  happen  if  we  have  an  open 
relationship,”  Mattson  said. 

On  the  subject  of  newsprint  demand, 
capacity  and  cost,  Tex  James,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News,  spoke  for  the 
publishers,  and  Harry  Rosier,  president 
of  Abitibi-Price  Paper  Company  Ltd.,  for 
the  producers.  On  newsprint  quality,  for 
the  publishers,  Ed  Estlow,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard;  for  the  producers.  Bill 
Price,  executive  vicepresident  of  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mills.  On  technology,  speak¬ 
ing  was  Malcolm  Borg,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bergen 
Record,  and  Jack  Chinn,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  newsprint  of  the  International 
Paper  Company. 

“To  say  the  least,  the  rapid  rise  in 
newsprint  price  has  had  a  serious  impact 
on  the  well-being  of  newspapers,”  James 
reminded.  James  said  a  significant  point 
is  that  the  years  1978,  1979  and  1980  ap¬ 
pear  to  offer  a  relatively  stable  period — 
“a  period  during  which  there  may  be  an 
adequate  supply — a  period  during  which 
the  two  industries  could  work  together — 
a  period  hopefully  unaffected  by  short¬ 
ages,  severe  inventory  adjustments, 
rapidly  changing  price  and  dramatic  qual¬ 
ity  problems.” 

The  world  demand  and  supply  chart 
does  indicate,  James  said,  the  need  for 
new  capacity  to  be  on  stream  in  1980  or 
1981.  The  historical  difference  between 
North  American  supply  and  demand  is 
the  export  tonnage  to  overseas  markets, 
he  said.  “If  this  export  rate  continues — it 
now  stands  at  approximately  two  million 
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tons — the  demand  is  forecast  to  approach 
the  available  supply  in  late  1979.” 

James  says  that  generally  the  overseas, 
fiber-short  countries  provide  a  profitable 
market  for  newsprint  manufacturers.  The 
data,  he  says,  indicates  a  need  for  deci¬ 
sions  now  to  increase  capacity,  if  supply 
is  to  remain  reasonably  ahead  of  demand. 

There  is  no  denying,  he  said,  that  many 
measures  newspapers  took  in  the  last 
four  years  were  healthy  and  desirable, 
such  as  stringent  conservation  methods 
and  reduction  of  non-productive  circula¬ 
tion. 


Bringing  costs  in  line 

Rosier,  who  heads  the  Toronto-based 
Abitibi-Price  Co.,  said  Canada’s  news¬ 
print  industry  labor  costs  are  still  18  to 
20%  above  parity  with  production  costs 
in  U.S.  mills,  and  that  the  Canadian  in¬ 
dustry  is  determined  to  bring  labor  costs 
back  to  parity  with  the  U.S.  “A  20% 
reduction  in  rates  in  both  mill  and  woods 
would  bring  overall  costs  back  in  line.” 

Canadian  costs  have  increased  over 
the  past  five  years  at  a  compounded  rate 
of  10.4%,  compared  with  a  9.5%  increase 
in  the  U.S.,  he  said,  adding  that  Cana¬ 
da’s  labor  content  is  24%  of  newsprint 
total  production  costs,  compared  with 
only  14%  in  the  U.S. 

“In  our  efforts  to  control  labor  costs, 
Abitibi,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian 
industry,  took  an  extended  strike  during 
1975-76,”  and  this  strike  resulted  “in  re¬ 
straining  increases”  but  Canada  is  still 
18-29%  above  parity  with  U.S.  mills. 
Rosier  said. 

Wood  costs  are  30%  of  total  costs, 
compared  with  23%  in  the  U.S.,  and 
labor  is  65%  of  total  wood  costs,  he  said, 
saying  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
labor  productivity  in  wood  procurement. 

There  was  “no  justification  for  the 
Canadian  dollar  to  have  a  higher  value  of 
the  U.S.  in  recent  years  when  inflation 
rates  and  wage  increases  were  higher 
than  the  U.S.,”  he  said.  “The  drop  this 
year  only  starts  to  reflect  the  true  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  our  currencies,”  Rosier 
said.  The  95%  Canadian  dollar  is  only  a 
breather  “to  permit  us  to  get  our  house 
in  order  and  compete  on  a  dollar-for- 


dollar  basis,”  he  said.  The  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  a  small  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  until  the  1980-81  period. 

Abitibi-Price  has  10  mills  in  Canada, 
two  in  the  U.S.,  and  produces  2.3  million 
tons,  annually,  about  one-quarter  of 
Canada’s  total  production. 

The  New  York  price  of  $280  per  ton  in 
1976  was  still  below  the  1953  level  in 
constant  dollars.  Rosier  said,  “proving 
that  inflation  and  rate  of  inflation  is  the 
major  problem”  of  the  industry. 

How  to  get  good  Dilitho 

Estlow  says  the  newspaper  industry 
spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
converting  presses  to  accept  zinc  wrap¬ 
around  plates,  plastic  plates  and  and  Di¬ 
litho.  Plastic  plate  and  Dilitho  are  finding 
favor  with  newspapers  for  both  produc¬ 
tion  and  economic  reasons,  he  said,  but 
“there  is  general  agreement  that  Dilitho 
printing  quality  covers  a  wide  range  that 
is  more  dependent  upon  individual  plant 
operations  than  on  the  process. 

“However,  the  single  factor  that  af¬ 
fects  Dilitho  quality  is  newsprint.” 
Estlow  says  tests  have  shown  that  con¬ 
sistently  good  Dilitho  reproduction  re¬ 
quires  newsprint  with  better  qualities 
than  newsprint  which  is  being  produced 
today. 

Linting  is  another  problem,  he  said, 
that  is  dependent  upon  newsprint,  and 
“no  satisfactory  tests  exist  to  measure  it 
before  the  paper  is  printed.  Although 
exact  figures  do  not  exist,  most  news¬ 
papers  claim  that  smoother  paper  creates 
less  of  a  linting  problem,”  he  explained. 

“We  don’t  run  as  much  editorial  full 
color  as  we  should,  and  one  reason  is 
that  it  causes  additional  newsprint  waste 
.  .  .  Why?  Newsprint  savings,  of  course. 
Many  publishers  have  reduced  oil  widths 
to  55  inches,  and  changed  to  nine  col¬ 
umns  on  eight.  We  have  hurt  the  esthe¬ 
tics  of  our  newspapers.” 

Estlow  said  he  would  like  to  see 
guidelines  or  standards  set  up  to  insure 
newsprint  thickness,  better  winding  and 
a  bright  sheet — “one  that  is  lint  free  with 
good  printing  quality  and  a  minimum  of 
show-through.  We,  the  publishers,  and 
you,  the  newsprint  manufacturers,  are  in 
this  together.  We  are  dependent  on  each 
other.  If  one  fails,  so  does  the  other.  .  .  . 

“My  sole  purpose  ...  is  to  impress 
upon  the  newsprint  manufacturers  that 
quality  newsprint  at  the  prices  we  are 
paying  does  not  exist.  We  need  quality 
and  runability.  We  need  your  help.  Let’s 
establish  standards  together.” 

Bill  Price  said  that  in  converting  to 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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High  technology  firms 
put  wares  on  display 


By  Earl  Wilken 

The  Anaheim  (Ca.)  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter,  scene  of  the  49th  annual  ANPA/ 
RI  Production  Management  Conference 
(June  1 1-16),  is  located  in  one  of  the  two 
high-technology  centers  on  the  West 
Coast.  Silicon  Valley  in  the  northern  San 
Francisco  area  and  the  Los  Angeles/ 
Irvine  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  are  the  domiciles  for  a  host  of  sup¬ 
pliers  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Exhibitors  at  the  conference  from  the 
West  Coast  included  several  high- 
technology  companies.  One  of  these, 
EOCOM  corporation  from  the  Irvine 
area,  had  on  display  their  new  Laserite 
lOOE  automatic  platemaking  system  for 
Elfasol  plates. 

The  model  lOOE  system  has  the  laser 
beam  scan  and  expose  Elfasol  electrosta¬ 
tic  aluminum  plates  directly  from  paste¬ 
ups,  eliminating  the  need  for  full  page 
film  negatives,  film  processing  and 
opaquing. 

The  Elfasol  electrostatic  plates  are 
photographically  many  times  faster  than 
diazo  or  photopolymer  plates  and  can 
print  more  than  100,000  impressions. 

The  automated  system  not  only  ex¬ 
poses,  but  also  processes  the  plates, 
ready  for  the  press.  Image  output  can  be 
right  reading  for  offset  presses  or  wrong 
reading  for  DiLitho. 

The  Laserite  lOOE  system  can  store  up 
to  150  plates  in  the  plate  dispenser  which 
automatically  feeds  the  plate  to  the  ex¬ 
posing  unit.  At  this  point  the  plate  is 
electrostatically  charged — made  light 
sensitive.  Here  the  reading  laser  beam 
scans  the  paste-up,  and  the  writing  laser 
beam  simultaneously  exposes  the  plate. 

In  the  developing  unit  toner  powder 
adheres  to  the  latent  electrostatic  image 
on  the  plate,  making  it  visible.  Next  heat 
fuses  the  tonered  image  on  the  plate  and 
then  the  photo  conductive  coating  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  non-image  area  of  the 
plate.  The  plate  is  gummed  and  the  pro¬ 
cessed  plate  is  press  ready. 

EOCOM  demonstrated  at  their  plant  a 
computer  to  plate  system  that  is  the  first 
effort  to  develop  a  laser  plate  system  that 
will  interface  electonic  front-end  and 
pagination  systems.  EOCOM  has  de¬ 
monstrated  that  they  are  in  the  lead  at 
this  time  in  the  high-technology  area  to 
develop  the  computer  to  plate  concept. 

From  another  part  of  the  Irvine  com¬ 
plex,  Ex-Cell-O  Corporation’s  division 
has  developed  a  microprocessor-based 
controller  that  allows  a  phototypesetter 
to  accept  interactive  imputs  from  exist¬ 
ing  paper  tapes,  floppy  disks,  operator’s 
keyboard,  or  the  controller’s  own  mem¬ 


ory  store.  The  output  can  be  either  a  new 
paper  tape  or  a  direct  input  to  the  photo¬ 
typesetter.  The  new  system  is  called 
ANPACOMP. 

The  ANPA/Rl,  after  requests  from 
members,  developed  specifications  for 
the  microprocessor  based  controller  and 
searched  out  suppliers  to  build  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Remex  has  developed  such  a  sys¬ 
tem. 

Some  applications  for  ANPACOMP 
are:  programmable  format  storage;  text 
storage;  alternate  formatting;  extension 
of  format  memory;  on-line  or  off-line  op¬ 
eration;  corrections  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  preparation. 

NAPP  Systems  (USA),  located  in  the 
nearby  city  of  San  Marcos,  featured  at 
the  conference  new  product  innovations. 
The  first  was  Gemini,  a  high  capacity 
automatic  photopolymer  plate  proces¬ 
sor. 

A  dry  offset  plate  (developmental)  for 
newspapers  was  shown  along  with 
Newsplate  (developmental).  The  dry 
offset  plate  is  planned  to  eliminate  water 
from  the  printing  process.  A  litho  graphic 
plate  processor.  Waterworks  was  also 
shown. 

Another  developmental  product. 
Waterproof  Contact  paper,  designed  for 
processing  of  contact  prints  with  tap  wa¬ 
ter,  was  also  shown.  NAPP  also  discus¬ 
sed  specifications  for  their  Ink  Repellent 
plate  for  direct  printing. 

From  the  Silicon  Valley  (northern) 
area,  Zentec  corporation  demonstrated 
model  9003  microcomputer  terminal  sys¬ 
tem.  The  9003  is  a  user  programmable 
terminal,  modular,  with  memory  ranges 
from  6K  bytes  to  65K  bytes.  Memory  is 
composed  of  various  combinations  of 
ROM,  PROM  and  RAM. 

The  system  can  accept  a  variety  of 
general  purpose  and  peripheral  inter¬ 
faces  to  solve  a  range  of  distributed  pro¬ 
cessing  applications.  The  terminal  has  a 
built-in,  asynchronous  interface,  provid¬ 
ing  switch  selectable  baud  rates  from  1 10 
bits  per  second  to  %00  bits  per  second. 

IMG  Photo  Products  division,  located 
in  San  Jose,  displayed  two  silver  recov¬ 
ery  systems.  Models  RU-11  and  RU-21. 
These  are  terminal  electrolytic  units. 

Both  systems  have  an  ammeter  for  a 


visual  check  of  plating  operation.  The 
units  have  a  cathode  shaft  coupler  that 
permits  the  silver  laden  cathode  to  be 
easily  removed. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  area,  a  joint 
statement  by  officials  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Hercules,  Inc.,  announced 
that  Hercules  would  be  the  exclusive 
marketing  agent  for  the  Polypropylene 
Plate  Recycling  System  developed  and 
used  by  the  Times. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
Hercules  will  market  a  complete 
platemaking  package  that  offers  distinct 
economic,  energy,  and  ecological  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  publishers  of  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers. 

The  PPR  system  was  developed  by  the 
Times  early  in  1973,  to  reduce  pre-press 
costs  as  well  as  improve  the  quality  of 
printing.  These  two  primary  objectives, 
plus  others,  have  been  proven,  according 
to  officials,  in  daily  production  through¬ 
out  the  entire  operation  of  the  Times. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  installed  the 
Merigraph  photopolymer  system  for  pat¬ 
tern  plate  production  about  one  year  ago. 

Exhibitors  from  the  East  Coast  were 
also  present  in  strength  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  company 
showing  a  system  using  the  VuSet  termi¬ 
nal  for  tracking  the  status  of  ads 
throughout  the  production  process.  This 
system  permits  retail  advertising  person¬ 
nel  instant  access  to  the  status  of  the  ads 
and  if  changes  must  be  made,  time  is 
saved  in  finding  the  location  of  the  ad  in 
the  system. 

The  terminal  can  also  be  used  for  cir¬ 
culation  departments  and  for  inventory 
control. 

Again  from  the  East,  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  company  announced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Powerdot  Developer,  for¬ 
mulated  especially  for  halftone  dot  qual¬ 
ity  in  automatic  film  processors. 

The  new  developer  offers  stability 
over  a  temperature  range  of  70°-90°  F  and 
withstands  aerial  oxidation  falloff  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

Teleram  Communications  from  the 
East  introduced  a  number  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  including  a  bureau  unit — model  2277 
with  built-in  floppy  disk  and  data  com¬ 
munications  capabilities. 

The  unit  provides  for  over  70,000 
characters  of  storage  and  the  diskettes 
are  removable  and  replaceable.  Com¬ 
plete  editing  features  are  provided  as  is 
compatibility  with  most  front-end  sys¬ 
tems.  The  2277  contains  data  communi¬ 
cations  capabilities  for  transmission  over 
telephone  lines.  Price  is  $5995. 

Teleram  also  announced  a  new  light¬ 
weight  portable  VDT  with  upper  and 
lower  case  alpha  numerics  and  editing 
features.  Its  8(X)0  character  buffer  mem¬ 
ory  can  be  preserved  even  when  the  unit 
is  disconnected  from  line  power.  A  spe¬ 
cial  copy-save  feature  permits  storage  of 
copy  for  a  period  of  up  to  24  hours  after  a 
disconnect  from  line. 
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Newspapers’  new  marketplace 
role  from  varying  viewpoints 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  average  newspaper  reader  is  an 
extinct  species. 

“You  no  longer  have  any  average 
readers.  That  is  the  core  of  the  problems 
of  producing,  editing  and  selling  news¬ 
papers  today.” 

Ruth  Clark,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White,  in  the 
ANPA/Rl  session,  “Our  New  Role  in  the 
Marketplace,”  presented  a  reader’s 
view. 

Traditional  demography  doesn’t  ex¬ 
plain  who  reads  and  who  doesn’t  read  a 
paper — or  even  what  they  read  or  want, 
she  said.  “Gone  are  the  beautiful  days 
when  one  could  glibly  take  for  granted 
that  affluent,  college-educated  men  and 
women  would  read  a  newspaper  every¬ 
day,  that  young  people,  who  even  then 
represented  a  problem  for  the  industry, 
would  have  the  good  sense  to  get  mar¬ 
ried,  settle  down,  buy  a  house — and  of 
course  subscribe  to  a  newspaper.” 

Clark  detailed  the  vortex  of  rapid  so¬ 
cial  change,  the  basic  value  and  life  style 
changes — with  “many  new  currents  tug¬ 
ging  one  way — and  more  familiar  and 
older  currents  pulling  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.”  The  marketplace,  she  said,  in 
taking  a  stab  at  defining  readers,  using 
Yankelovich  studies,  imposes  a  number 
of  contradictory  demands. 

This  session,  led  by  Donald  F.  Wright, 
executive  editor,  Minneapolis  Star, 
began  with  an  overview  by  Alfred  Eisen- 
preis,  vicepresident  of  retail  marketing 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Eisen- 
preis  also  said  that  newspaper  readership 
information  should  be  more  readily  avail¬ 
able.  He  said  retailers  and  newspapers 
will  continue  to  standardize  their  infor¬ 
mation.  “You  can’t  get  by  on  who  you 
know.” 

Eisenpreis  said  retailers  need  total 
coverage.  He  mentioned  that  direct  mail 
will  decrease  as  an  advertising  medium. 
Layout,  typography,  ROP  Color  needs 
to  be  viewed  “through  new  eyes,”  he 
said. 

Decisions  require  more  input,  he  said. 
“There  simply  isn’t  enough  information 
for  consumers;  so  retailers  and  news¬ 
papers  must  work  together,”  said  Eisen¬ 
preis. 

William  L.  McLean  111,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin,  said  newspapers’  role 
in  the  marketplace  and  future  depends 
basically  on  understanding  what’s  on 
people’s  minds  and  putting  the  reader 
first.  That  is  not  only  acting  in  newspa¬ 
per’s  best  interests  but  also  the  advertis¬ 
ers’,  McLean  said. 
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Newspaper  executives  need  to  under¬ 
stand  newspapers’  functions  to  turn  it  to 
their  advantage,  McLean  said.  “Each  of 
our  newspapers  needs  a  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  We  need  full  knowledge  of  the 
technology  available  to  give  readers 
what  he  or  she  wants.  We  should  know 
the  capabilities  of  the  new  technology.” 

All  of  us  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  basics,  he  said. 

“The  editor  needs  touchstones  that 
tell  him  what  readers  are  talking  about. 

“Keeping  fingers  on  the  reader’s  pulse 
is  difficult.”  McLean  told  of  some 
changes  in  recent  years  at  the  Bulletin. 
He  said  the  Bulletin  has  been  doing  re¬ 
search  studies  on  a  continual  basis.  The 
suburban  shopping  areas  are  becoming 
stronger  than  the  downtown  shopping 
areas.  But  he  said  suburban  readers  also 
want  the  news,  particularly  the  political 
news,  of  the  central  city. 

“Our  newspapers  have  to  be  so  com¬ 
pelling,”  in  the  same  sense,  McLean 
said,  just  like  some  who  “have  to  have 
their  cigarettes.”  The  news  content  of 
the  Bulletin,  he  said,  usually  is  as  much 
“as  a  full  novel.” 

We  have  to  publish  the  news,  he  said, 
“when  people  are  talking  about  it.  Give 
the  reader  the  complete  picture  since  the 
last  paper  .  .  .  No  other  medium  can 
give  the  full  story  like  the  newspaper. 

“With  the  new  technology,  managers 
of  new  flexibilities  in  meeting  readers’ 
needs.” 

Agency  view 

Giving  an  advertiser’s  view  to  news¬ 
papers’  new  role  in  the  marketplace, 
Thurman  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  vicepresident/ 
manager  print  media  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  said  the  advertising  agency 
man  sees  the  newspaper  and  its  market 
with  eyes  entirely  different  from  the  eyes 
of  the  newspaper  readers,  the  retailer  or 
the  publisher. 

Pierce  asked  people  in  the  audience  to 
imagine  they  were  “an  agency  man”  and 
said  they  should  look  at  newspapers  in  a 
way  they  may  never  have  seen  their 
medium  before. 

“We  see  the  marketplace  for  advertis¬ 
ing  as  you  see  it,”  said  Pierce.  In  1976 


total  advertising  was  a  $33.4  billion  mar¬ 
ketplace.  Newspapers  got  the  largest 
share  of  that — 30%,  he  said.  Local  ad¬ 
vertising  made  up  45%  of  total  advertis¬ 
ing.  Local  advertising  was  a  $15  billion 
marketplace.  Newspapers  got  a  56% 
share  of  local  advertising. 

“But  here,  through  the  agency  man’s 
eyes,  the  focus  changes.” 

National  advertising.  Pierce  said,  is  a 
bigger  market  than  local.  It  makes  up 
55%  of  total  advertising.  National  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  is  an  $18  billion  market. 
“On  this  fact  newspapers  get  only  an  8% 
share  of  this  $l8  billion  national  advertis¬ 
ing  market.  Here  lies  the  greatest  re¬ 
venue  opportunity  for  newspapers  as 
you  review  in  Anaheim,  your  new  role  in 
the  marketplace.  We  saw  that  you  have  a 
56%  share  of  local  advertising.  What  if  in 
1976  you  also  had  a  56%  share  of  national 
advertising?” 

Pierce  said  if  that  would  have  hap¬ 
pened,  newspaper  would  have  “gotten  a 
bigger  pie — an  additional  $10  billion  in 
revenue.  And  therein  lies  the  ten  billion 
dollar  idea.” 

He  said  newspapers  get  quite  a  bit  of 
promotion  advertising  placed  by  agen¬ 
cies.  “Unfortunately,  promotion  adver¬ 
tising  makes  up  only  roughly  20%  of  our 
billings.  Sustained  advertising  campaigns 
that  make  up  perhaps  80%  of  advertising 
placed  by  agencies.  It  is  important  for 
you  to  see  that  these  campaigns — the 
bulk  of  our  business — have  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  different  from  those  of  much  of 
the  advertising  in  newspapers  today. 
These  are  regular  repeat  impression 
campaigns  designed  to  establish  and  hold 
in  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  an  impulse  to  buy  one  name 
brand  product  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
throughout  the  year. 

Pierce  said  newspapers’  media  com¬ 
petitors  are  a  decade  ahead  in  product 
development  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
sustaining  campaigns.  “To  achieve  the 
$10  billion  idea,  you  must  get  those  sus¬ 
taining  campaigns.  Your  competitors 
have  a  product  which  they  developed  for 
this  market  and  they  are  well  established 
in  the  market.” 

Pierce  said  that  newspapers  can  de¬ 
velop  a  total  industry  long-range  plan, 
with  the  goal  of  gaining  a  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  national  advertising.  He  said  the 
plan  starts  with  research,  then  reviewing 
product,  pricing  and  packaging.  He  said 
the  newspaper  reader  is  of  preeminent 
importance. 

“Your  readers  are  America.  And  so, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  among  your  readers 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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UPl’s  editor  assesses 
newspaper  changes 


By  John  Consoli 

As  United  Press  International’s 
editor-in-chief  and  vicepresident,  H.  L. 
Stevenson  has  visited  a  great  many 
newspapers  around  the  country — both 
large  and  small. 

This  has  given  the  veteran  newsman, 
who  joined  the  UPI  in  1953  as  a  reporter 
in  its  Jackson,  Mississippi  bureau,  the 
opportunity  to  formulate  some  first  hand 
opinions  on  the  newspaper  editorial  pro¬ 
duct  and  the  direction  it  is  headed. 

In  a  recent  interview  at  UPI’s  New 
York  headquarters  office,  Stevenson 
told  E  «&  P: 

•  that  better  readership  research  is 
eliminating  what  he  calls  “fly  by  the 
seat”  editing 

•  traditional  hard  news-oriented  pap¬ 
ers  should  add  more  illustrated  features 

•  afternoon  or  evening  newspapers 
should  open  up  their  front  pages  by  using 
larger  photos 

•  newspapers,  especially  afternoon  or 
evening  papers  should  departmentalize 
their  inside  editorial  matter  much  like  the 
news  magazines  do 

•  there  is  a  need  for  more  complete 
indexes  and  more  charts  and  graphs  to 
accompany  stories  in  newspapers 

•  news  briefs  are  not  the  best  way  to 
get  more  news  in  the  papers  as  some 
editors  think 

•  more  space  should  be  devoted  to 
local  news  but  not  if  it  means  signific¬ 
antly  eliminating  national  or  foreign 
news 

•  newspapers  should  promote  them¬ 
selves  more  on  tv  and  radio 

“I  am  greatly  encouraged  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  I  see  newspapers  doing 
around  the  country,”  Stevenson  said. 
“All  these  changes  are  exciting,  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  reader  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  will  improve  circulation.” 

One  unfortunate  thing,  he  said,  is  that 
the  industry  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
come  up  with  a  “systematic  research 
plan  or  guide”  for  today’s  newspaper  or 
tomorrow’s. 

“In  recent  years,  research  has  been 
getting  better,”  he  said.  “For  years  there 
was  not  a  whole  lot  of  research  done  on 
readership  and  the  research  that  was 
done  had  many  holes  it  it.  Today  we  are 
finding  out  what  readers  want  and  this  is 
good.  The  days  of  ‘fly  by  the  seat  edit¬ 
ing’  are  ending.” 

While  he  conceded  that  there  is  much 
experimentation  still  going  on,  Steven¬ 
son  praised  all  newspapers  for  giving 
their  content  more  thought — especially 
the  smaller  ones. 

“1  doubt  if  there  could  ever  be  one 


editorial  master  plan  that  applies  to 
every  newspaper  in  every  market,” 
Stevenson  said.  “The  demographics 
would  prevent  this.  But  maybe  if  some¬ 
one  came  up  with  a  half  dozen  master 
plans,  they  could  be  applied  around  the 
country.” 

UPI  responded  to  the  changing  reader 
needs  about  a  year  ago  when  it  began 
offering  a  lifestyle  series  to  its  subscriber 
papers.  About  450  to  500  UPI  subscriber 
papers  now  receive  a  weekly  series  of 
leisure,  travel,  entertainment,  music, 
movie,  book,  citizen  band  and  consumer 
news  articles.  Another  200  papers  get  10 
camera  ready  pages  (814"  x  10")  entitled 
Lifestyle  each  week.  These  pages,  al¬ 
ready  layed  out  in  a  four  column  format 
ready  for  shooting,  contain  basically  the 
same  articles  as  the  other  member  papers 
get  throughout  the  week. 

With  the  content  decided  on,  UPI  is 
now  working  on  improving  the  graphics 
for  these  pages,  Stevenson  said. 

Magazine  look 

What  does  Stevenson  advise  that  the 
traditional,  hard-news  oriented  paper  do 
to  meet  changing  reader  needs?  “If  it  is  a 
traditional  paper  containing  hard  news 
and  nothing  else,  I  would  change  it  to 
include  more  features — especially  if  it  is 
a  paper  in  the  afternoon  field.  I  would 
open  up  the  front  page  by  using  big 
photos  and  would  departmentalize  the 


inside  news  to  make  it  look  as  much  like 
a  news  magazine  as  possible.  There  has 
got  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  logical  clas¬ 
sification  of  articles — so  people  can  eas¬ 
ily  find  what  they  are  looking  for.  There 
can  still  be  an  element  of  surprise  with 
this  format. 

Stevenson  also  sees  the  need  for  more 
complete  indexes  and  greater  use  of 
charts  and  graphs  to  supplement  stories, 
but  is  not  completely  sold  on  widespread 
use  of  “news  brief’  listings.  “They  tend 
to  get  laborious,”  he  said.  “A  string  of 
items  each  day  gets  monotonous  to  the 
eye.  It  is  a  slick  way  of  packaging  but  it  is 
not  always  the  best  way  of  getting  read¬ 
ership.  In  some  ways  it  is  a  cop  out  by  an 
editor  who  is  trying  to  get  as  much  news 
in  as  possible.” 

Stevenson  agrees  with  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  local  news,  but  says  he  is 
“alarmed”  by  the  tendency  of  some 
papers  to  significantly  decrease  their  in¬ 
ternational  or  national  news  in  favor  of 
local  news. 

“National  news  is  still  getting  good 
play  because  of  the  new  Carter  administ¬ 
ration,”  he  said,  “but  we  have  seen  a 
sharp  decrease  in  foreign  news.  The 
most  common  explanation  is  that  people 
are  tired  of  reading  things  about  such 
topics  as  Vietnam,  but  there  are  still 
major  news  events  happening  around  the 
world  each  day  that  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  every  reader. 

“1  don’t  believe  that  the  7  o’clock  tv 
network  news  can  cover  the  complete 
national  and  international  news  picture,” 
Stevenson  said.  “The  networks  them¬ 
selves  admit  this.  So  newspapers  must 
concentrate  a  little  more  in  these  areas.” 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Supreme  Court  agrees 
to  review  Norfolk  case 


10  best  censored 
stories  of  1976 
named  by  panel 


Whether  a  newspaper  can  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  publishing  truthful  reports 
about  a  state  judicial  commission's  con¬ 
fidential  investigation  of  a  judge  will  be 
decided  after  arguments  during  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  term  beginning  in  the  fall. 

The  Court  voted  this  week  (June  13)  to 
review  a  decision  by  the  Virginia  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  that  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  publisher  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  in 
Norfold,  Va.  could  be  criminally  charged 
for  publishing  such  a  report.  Insofar  as  at 
least  34  other  states  have  similar  laws  to 
that  of  Virginia,  the  case  has  national 
interest. 

On  October  4,  1975,  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  printed  an  article  accurately  report¬ 
ing  that  Virginia's  judicial  inquiry  and 
Review  Commission  had  investigated 
complaints  against  Domestic  Relations 

Today’s  paper 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Stevenson  has  instructed  his  UPI 
foreign  bureaus  to  turn  in  fewer,  but 
more  sharply  focused  pieces  about  ongo¬ 
ing  overseas  stories.  “This  enables  a 
newspaper  to  run  one  article  a  week  on  a 
particular  topic,  rather  than  bits  and 
pieces  on  the  same  topic  every  day.” 

Stevenson  said  he  is  “Very  impressed” 
with  the  tailo'^ed  newspaper  concept 
that  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times  is  looking  into.  Under  this  con¬ 
cept,  each  reader  could  subscribe  to  a 
base  news  section  each  day  plus  one  or 
two  special  sections  that  he  or  she  is 
interested  in.  The  sections  of  the  paper 
the  reader  normally  wouldn't  read, 
wouldn't  be  ordered.  Stevenson  said, 
however,  that  while  this  concept  is  a 
good  editorial  idea,  it  would  probably 
turnout  to  be  a  “circulation  nightmare.” 

Stevenson  said  he  would  also  like  to 
see  newspapers  promote  themselves 
more.  “Tv  is  a  logical  place  to  advertise 
a  newspaper  and  so  is  radio,”  he  said. 
“Those  papers  that  are  doing  it  and  have 
been  doing  it  are  smart.” 

Asked  to  list  what  UPI  is  doing  to 
reach  the  new  reader,  Stevenson  said:  (1) 
providing  more  day  to  day  consumer 
news;  (2)  offering  more  people  coverage 
with  pictures;  (3)  moving  more  color  pic¬ 
tures  over  the  wire;  (4)  intensifying  fam¬ 
ily  medical  and  science  coverage;  (5) 
doing  more  in-depth  stories  on  urban 
areas  and  the  problems  they  face;  (6) 
providing  more  profiles  on  the  athletes 
whose  names  are  seen  so  often  in  the 
sports  pages;  (7)  increased  business  and 
economic  or  “pocketbook”  coverage;  and 
(8)  working  on  strengthening  farm  news 
coverage. 
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Court  Judge  H.  Warrington  Sharp  in 
Norfolk. 

The  newspaper  was  indicted,  charged 
with  violating  a  state  statute  forbidding 
identification  of  judges  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  commission.  Landmark  was 
found  guilty  in  January  and  fined  $500. 
The  state  Supreme  Court  voted  6  to  1  to 
uphold  the  conviction.  That  court  said 
the  case  represented  a  direct  confronta¬ 
tion  between  the  state  law  and  the  free 
press  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  court  said  that  Land¬ 
mark  could  not  be  punished  for  publish¬ 
ing  such  a  report  unless  it  represented  a 
“clear  and  present  danger”  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  It  then  ruled  that 
the  law  itself  made  any  breach  of  secrecy 
such  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

Landmark  lawyers  urged  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  state  court's  findings 
because  “the  case  raises  anew  a  question 
which  penetrates  to  the  core  of  our  con¬ 
cept  of  self-government.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  whether  the  press  may  be  punished 
for  printing  the  truth  about  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  in  connection  with  his  public  duties.” 

Usually  complaints  about  how  a  cer¬ 
tain  judge  does  his  job  are  never  made 
public  until  a  state  commission  refers  the 
complaint  to  the  state's  highest  court. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  article  reported 
that  no  formal  complaint  was  filed  by  the 
commission  against  Sharp,  “indicating 
either  that  the  five-man  panel  found  in¬ 
sufficient  cause  for  action  or  that  the 
case  is  still  under  review.” 

Leisure  oriented 
products  promoted 

Radio,  television,  phonograph  and  re¬ 
cord  stores  increased  their  newspaper 
advertising  expenditures  by  43%  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1977,  faster  than  any 
other  category  in  the  retail  classification, 
according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

Other  big  gainers  in  the  leisure 
oriented  grouping  included  health  clubs 
and  equipment,  up  32%;  boating  and 
sporting  goods,  up  26%  and  musical  in¬ 
struments,  up  nearly  24%. 

Overall,  newspapers'  first  quarter  ad 
revenues  from  retail  advertisers  in  the 
entertainment  and  hobbies  grouping  in¬ 
creased  by  14%  to  $193  million. 

Among  general  merchandise  and  ap¬ 
parel  retailers,  shoe  stores,  up  23%,  re¬ 
corded  the  biggest  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  gain.  All  general  merchandise  and 
apparel  retailers  put  $546  million  into 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter,  a  10%  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 


Jimmy  Carter  and  his  little-known  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Trilateral  Commis¬ 
sion,  an  international  policy  making 
group,  was  named  as  the  top  censored 
story  of  1976. 

A  panel  of  judges  named  the  “ten  best 
censored  stories  of  1976”  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  research  effort  called  “Pro¬ 
ject  Censored.”  The  other  nine,  in  de¬ 
scending  order,  were: 

Corporate  control  of  DNA;  the  sale  of 
banned  pesticides  and  drugs  to  third 
world  countries;  the  conspiracy  among 
oil  companies,  governmental  agencies, 
and  OPEC  to  raise  oil  prices;  Mobil  Oil's 
illicit  dealing  with  the  internationally 
condemmed  Rhodesian  government;  the 
missing  plutonium  and  inadequate  nuc¬ 
lear  reactor  safeguards;  the  widespread 
number  of  injuries,  disease,  and  deaths 
caused  by  work  hazards  in  America's  in¬ 
dustry;  secret  manipulation  of  the 
Strategic  Arm  Limitation  Talks  by 
Henry  Kissinger;  the  questionable  value 
of  non-prescription,  over-the-counter 
drugs  sold  to  the  public;  the  illegal  and 
unethical  activities  of  gas  companies  and 
government  agencies  in  creating  a 
natural  gas  shortage. 

The  judges  who  picked  the  “ten  best 
censored  stories”  were:  Ben  H.  Bagdi- 
kian,  writer;  Noam  Chomsky,  institute 
professor,  MIT,  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Robert  Cirino,  author; 
Nicholas  Johnson,  chair.  National  Citi¬ 
zen's  Committee  for  Broadcasting, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Victor  Marchetti, 
former  official  of  the  CIA,  now  an  author 
and  lecturer;  Jack  L,  Nelson,  professor 
of  social  education.  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Jerry  terHorst, 
syndicated  columnist,  Detroit  News/ 
Universal  Press  Syndicate;  and  Sheila 
Ross  Weidenfeld,  tv  producer,  talk  show 
host,  and  former  press  secretary  to  Betty 
Ford. 

The  research  project  was  conducted 
by  a  sociology  seminar  class  in  mass 
communications,  taught  by  Dr.  Carl  Jen¬ 
sen,  at  Sonoma  State  College  in  North¬ 
ern,  California. 


Park  buys  station 

Park  Broadcasting,  Inc.  has  agreed  to 
purchase  WONO,  an  FM  station  in  the 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  market.  The  agreement 
is  subject  to  approval  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Roy  H.  Park,  president  and  owner  of 
Park  Broadcasting,  announced  the  trans¬ 
action  with  Sentinel  Heights  FM  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.  Syracuse. 
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How  to  put  together 
a  low  cost  system 


By  Marc  W.  Anthony 
Publisher 

Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald 

My  subject  concerns  the  Scolts  Bluff 
Star  Herald's  approach  to  getting  the 
most  front-end  system  for  the  least  dollar 
investment. 

We  call  it  our  Chevrolet  and  Cadillac 
System  since  it  incorporates  the 
hardware  of  two  different  equipment 
manufacturers,  Computype  and  Hen¬ 
drix,  into  one  integrated  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  which  gives  our  personnel  excellent 
low  cost  entry  capability  from  Com¬ 
putype  (the  Chevrolet)  together  with 
high  powered  editing  and  mark-up  capa¬ 
bility  from  the  more  expensive  Hendrix 
(the  Cadillac). 

What  do  we  have? 

Briefly,  our  Computype  hardware  is 
the  Compustore  double  wide  system 
composed  of  the  Compustore  hard-wired 
computer,  four  floppy  discs  giving  us  one 
million  bytes  of  storage,  eight  reporter¬ 
advertising  entry  terminals,  a  classified 
system  with  a  controller.  Tally  printer, 
and  three  terminals,  a  Decitek  reader,  a 
Facit  punch,  and  an  Extel  printer. 

The  Hendrix  hardware  includes  the 
programmable  6400  system  which 
utilizes  Digital  computer  equipment  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  million  bytes  of  programming 
storage,  and  four  million  bytes  of  storage 
from  two  discs,  six  5700  editing  and 
mark-up  terminals,  a  Decitek  reader, 
facit  punch,  and  a  wire  service  signal 
capture  device  called  the  Wire  Wizard 
whose  three  floppy  discs  can  hold 
750,000  bytes  of  storage  or  18  hours  of 
copy  from  our  three  AP  and  DPI  wires. 
Part  of  the  system,  but  not  yet  opera¬ 
tional  are  H  &  J,  reverse  leading,  and 
classified  programs. 

Connecting  the  Chevrolet  and  Cadillac 
together  and  making  it  a  viable  system 
are  two  little  white  boxes  called  inter¬ 
faces.  These  units  were  designed  and 
built  by  Computype  and  translate 
“Compublab”  (the  electronic  language 
of  the  Computype  system)  into  “Hen- 
drixeese”  (the  electronic  language  of  the 
Hendrix  system),  and  vice-versa.  These 
interfaces  permit  either  system  to  trans¬ 
mit  and  store  data  in  the  other  through 
command  signals  from  the  original  entry 
VDT. 

Interfaces 

An  additional  set  of  interfaces,  also 
built  by  Computype,  translates  the  elec¬ 
tronic  language  of  either  Chevrolet  or 
Cadillac  system  into  our  Photon  Mark  11 
Pacesetter  Hexidecimal  language  thus 
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permitting  on-line  tapeless  operation 
from  initial  keystroke  capture  to  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  edited  story  with  headline 
attached  ready  for  paste-up. 

Of  course  advertisements  are  handled 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  1  might  add, 
at  the  same  time.  Therefore  we  believe 
we  are  getting  full  utilization  of  the 
equipment  the  maximum  amount  of  time 
by  the  most  persons. 

I’m  sure  you’re  saying  again  “That’s 
an  awfully  lot  of  equipment  and  much 
more  than  my  company  would  ever 
need.’’ 

But  when  you  put  the  reasons  for  its 
assemblage  together  with  the  cost  ben¬ 
efits  returned  and  then  compare  its 
capabilities  with  other  manufacturer’s 
more  expensive  systems  and  capabilities, 
it  looks  dam  good. 

Our  system  is  an  evolutionary  one 
which  1  suppose  began  back  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  sixties  when  we  gambled  on  the  first 
Compugraphic  typesetting  equipment 
ever  sold;  and  then  on  to  the  first  Hen¬ 
drix  equipment  sold  in  the  early  70’s. 
Since  then,  Scottsbluff  and  its  sister 
paper  the  North  Platte  Telegraph,  180 
miles  away,  have  stayed  at  the  forefront 
in  newspaper  technological  advance¬ 
ments  through  the  development  of  iden¬ 
tical  front-end  systems  which  we  hope 
soon  to  make  inter-communicative. 

So  when  1  quote  to  you  the  advantages 
gained  in  dollars  by  being  first,  and  being 
innovative  and  at  the  forefront  of 
technology,  not  shown  are  the  thousands 
of  hours  of  grief  and  pain  that  go  together 
with  being  first. 

As  we  evolved  our  system,  we  laid  out 
a  number  of  goals  that  we  wished  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

First  and  most  important  was  and  is 
now  a  time-worn  phrase  “capture  the  ini¬ 
tial  keystroke”,  and  eliminate  redun¬ 
dancy.  Handle  the  initial  data  input,  the 
copy,  or  the  concept  only  once,  never 
again. 

Second,  we  wanted  to  develop  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  gave  back  to  the  editor  and 
advertising  manager,  total  accountability 
for  the  copy  for  which  they  were  respon¬ 
sible  ...  in  other  words,  stop  the 
buck-passing  with  which  our  industry 


has  been  plagued  for  so  many  years  due 
to  redundant  handling  and  keystroking  of 
copy. 

Third,  we  wanted  to  develop  a  system 
that  would  meet  the  copy  processing 
needs  of  the  entire  newspaper,  and  do  it 
in  an  on-line  tapeless  mode  of  operation 
for  all  departments,  not  just  one  or  two. 

In  our  case  this  includes  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  classified,  commercial,  specialized 
composing  mark-up  and  proof  correc¬ 
tions,  editorial,  and  in  the  very  near 
future  .  .  .  circulation. 

Copy  manipulation 

Also  we  wanted  to  speed  the  entry  of 
data  through  the  use  of  multiple  VDT 
input  devices  at  critical  times,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  data  by  estab¬ 
lishing  input  accountability. 

The  only  copy  manipulation  responsi¬ 
bility  left  to  the  composing  department  is 
the  mark-up  of  difficult  advertisements 
and  ad-proof  corrections,  and  this  is  all 
done  very  quickly  on  the  VDT  screen. 
Our  editorial  department’s  universal 
desk  has  been  processing  all  of  its  copy 
and  inputting  mark-up  commands  for  all 
stories  and  headlines  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Our  two  Photo  Mark  II  Pacesetter’s 
are  capable  of  15  type  sizes  and  eight 
different  faces  so  heads  and  stories  are 
out-putted  together  on  photographic 
paper  at  one  time.  Thus,  we  have  no 
wasted  motion  in  the  paste-up  phase 
later  on  attempting  to  match  the  head 
and  story  back  together  as  some  plants 
do. 

Lastly  we  wanted  to  create  a  system 
“that  works”,  one  the  employees  are 
happy  with,  one  that  is  fully  backed-up, 
and  one  that  management  could  afford 
and  cost  justify.  Our  system  meets  these 
needs. 

Boiled  down  to  one  short  sentence 
.  .  .  “We  like  our  Chevrolet  and  Cadil¬ 
lac  system  because  it  makes  us  money.” 

In  our  case,  the  dollar  investment  for 
our  system  is  probably  less  than  it  might 
be  today  because  we  were  first.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  today  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  but 
now  others  are  on  order.  Too,  we 
realized  many  of  the  economic  benefits 
earlier  in  the  equipment  cycle  due  to 
several  evolutions  of  equipment  de¬ 
velopment,  and  these  several  evolutions 
helped  us  improve  our  productive 
capabilities  and  realize  the  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  quicker. 

Because  cost  analysis  of  our  Com¬ 
putype  system  is  somewhat  easier  to  de¬ 
velop  because  it  is  a  relatively  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  us,  and  because  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  no  upgrades  with  it,  we  believe 
our  total  investment  in  hardware,  includ¬ 
ing  the  most  recent  addition  ...  the 
classified  system,  is  about  $57,082. 

Our  Hendrix  hardware,  because  it  has 
gone  through  several  evolutionary  up- 
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The  rewards 
of  good  journalism. 


Today,  good  newspapers  have  to  do  a  lot  more  citizens  thousands  of  hard-earned  dollars, 

than  just  report  the  news.  They  have  to  open  All  across  the  country,  Knight-Ridder  news- 

doors  marked  "closed,"  ask  questions  people  papers  worked  harder,  dug  deeper  to  alert  their 
don’t  want  to  answer  and  build  a  story  the  way  a  communities  to  ongoing  crime  and  corruption, 

detective  builds  an  airtight  case.  Because  each  Knight-Ridder  paper  is  committed 

A  “hot  tip"  or  a  “good  hunch"  might  put  to  the  ideal  of  excellence.  That  means  reporting 

them  onto  the  trail  of  something  big.  But  it  takes  the  news  fairly.  It  means  interpreting  the  news 
hours  of  research,  miles  of  travel,  endless  cor-  objectively.  And  it  means  uncovering  all  the 
roboration  of  facts  and  scraps  of  information  to  news  that  readers  need  to  know, 
turn  a  good  lead  into  a  newsworthy  story.  This  kind  of  dedication  can  result  in  rewards 

This  kind  of  care  and  dedication  resulted  in  like  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  an  honor  that  any  news- 
some  of  the  most  important  stories  Knight-  paper  is  proud  to  receive.  It  always  results  in  the 

Bidder  papers  carried  last  year.  satisfaction  of  serving  the  community.  And  this  is 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  Inquirer  the  reward  that  all  good  papers  work  toward 
uncovered  incidents  of  brutality,  corruption  and  every  time  they  go  to  press. 


suspicious  deaths  at  Farview  State  Hospital,  an 
institution  for  the  criminally  insane.  The  story 
rocked  the  community,  sparked  reform  and 
earned  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  special  local  reporting. 

In  Miami,  the  Herald  disclosed  the  fact 
that  a  convicted  criminal  was  involved  in  a  big 
Miami  Beach  building  project  .  .  .  and  kept  the 
city  council  from  making  a  disastrous  mistake. 

In  Wichita,  the  Eagle  and  Beacon  exposed  a 
used  car  scandal  that  was  costing  unsuspecting 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  * 

Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  • 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Charlotte  Observer  • 

Charlotte  News  •  San  Jose  Mercury  •  San  Jose  News  • 
Wichita  Eagle  •  Wichita  Beacon  •  Akron  Beacon  Journal  • 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Long  Beach  Independent  • 
Lexington  Herald  •  Lexington  Leader  •  Gary  Post-Tribune 
Duluth  News-Tribune  •  Duluth  Herald  •  Macon  Telegraph 
Macon  News  *  Columbus  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Ledger  * 
Pasadena  Star-News  *  Tallahassee  Democrat  • 

Grand  Forks  Herald  •  Journal  of  Commerce  • 

Bradenton  Herald  •  Boulder  Daily  Camera  • 

Aberdeen  American  News  • 

Boca  Raton  News  S 
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Women  as  newspaper  managers: 

Outnumbered,  underpaid 
and  overlooked 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Women  in  newspaper  management: 
outnumbered,  underpaid,  and  over¬ 
looked. 

Ninety-five  men  and  women  attending 
the  first  Women  in  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Bloomington,  Ind. 
(May  26-28)  had  a  chance  to  analyze  why 
these  two  phrases  are  so  often  synonym¬ 
ous. 

The  conference,  funded  by  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  and 
sponsored  by  Indiana  University’s 
School  of  Journalism,  invited  newspaper 
executives,  lawyers,  journalists  and 
educators  from  all  over  the  country  and 
gave  them  something  to  think  about. 

Survey  results 

The  problem  had  been  statistically  de¬ 
fined  by  research  carried  out  beforehand 
by  l.U.’s  School  of  Journalism.  Informa¬ 
tion  gathered  from  mail  questionnaires 
completed  by  550  top  managers  at  197 
dailies  and  from  telephone  interviews 
with  74  women  managers  at  67  dailies 
indicated  that: 

— all  dailies,  regardless  of  circulation, 
only  average  about  one  woman  manager 
per  paper. 

— women  receive  substantially  lower 
salaries  than  their  male  counterparts,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  the  paper  they 
work  for  or  their  particular  job  area. 

— most  women  managers  perceive  a 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women,  especially  in  promotion  criteria 
and  the  extra  effort  required  of  women  in 
management  positions. 

Pat  Carbine,  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  Ms.  Magazine  and  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Look,  told  conference  at¬ 
tendees  that  these  statistics  would  not  be 
easy  to  change. 

Referring  to  Margaret  Hennig’s  and 
Anne  Jardim’s  new  book.  The  Manage¬ 
rial  Woman,  Carbine  pointed  out  that 
because  of  past  social  conditioning, 
women  tended  to  be  passive  in  their  jobs 
and  showed  a  poor  sense  of  career  tim¬ 
ing. 

Hennig  and  Jandim's  questioning  of  24 
successful  women  executives  indicated 
that  women  waited  until  their  early  thir¬ 
ties  to  set  professional  goals.  Men  usu¬ 
ally  began  in  their  early  twenties.  The 
women  interviewed  attributed  their  suc¬ 
cess  to  either  luck,  the  “right  time — right 
place,”  or  to  being  “pushed  kicking  and 
screaming  up  the  ladder”  by  someone. 

Not  your  standard  manager,"  Carbine 
quipped.  “If  a  woman  takes  the  position 
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Pat  Carbine 

that  ‘1  was  lucky’  or  that  ‘somebody 
helped  me,’  it  obscures  past  experiences 
and  lowers  aggressiveness  and  confi¬ 
dence.’’ 

Concepts  differ 

According  to  Carbine,  men’s  concept 
of  personal  strategy  also  differs  from  that 
of  a  woman.  Men  define  their’s  as  win¬ 
ning,  achieving  a  goal  and  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “what’s  in  it  for  me.”  “This  is  a 
critical  question  because  it  brings  in  the 
future,”  Carbine  stressed. 

Women’s  definitions  evolve  around 
processes.  “The  element  of  time  seems 
to  be  absent,”  Carbine  said.  “Women 
describe  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
problem  here  and  now  without  consider¬ 
ing  how  that  resolution  will  affect  them 
in  the  future.” 

Carbine  also  pointed  a  finger  at 
American  society  and  its  conception  of 
one-sided  parental  responsibilities.  “I 
would  suggest  that  children  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  women,”  she  emphasized.  “And 
uniti  we  deal  with  that,  there  are  going  to 
be  reasons  why  women  can’t  become 
managers:  they  might  just  bear  a  child. 

Sweden  was  cited  as  an  example  of  a 
country  actively  combating  the  situation 
through  government  programs  geared  to 
give  both  men  and  women  equal  time  for 
child  rearing.  “Unless  we  look  at  the 
problem  of  children,  we  are  not  dealing 
straight  as  members  of  a  human  family,” 
Carbine  said. 

But  if  women  are  successful  in  their 
climb  up  the  corporate  ladders.  Carbine 
feels  everyone  will  benefit.  “It  is  not 
enough  (for  women)  to  exchange  roles 
(with  men),  to  have  the  same  kinds  of 


tensions  and  frustrations,”  she  said.  “It 
means  that  once  we  have  reached  man¬ 
agerial  parity,  there  will  be  a  possibility 
to  humanize  management  regardless  of 
our  genetic  makeup.” 

Technology  improves  chances 

Gene  Patterson,  editor  and  president 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  told  his 
luncheon  audience  that  technology  has 
increased  editorial  responsibilities  and 
has  made  the  newspaper  industry  one  of 
the  most  attractive  big  industries  for 
women  today. 

“Women  have  a  really  good  shot,”  he 
said.  “We  are  no  longer  a  heavy-duty 
industry.” 

Patterson  also  emphasized  that  there 
was  a  definite  need  for  more  women  in 
newspaper  management  and  for  better 
managerial  training  of  all  newspaper 
people.  “We  have  a  desperate  shortage 
of  managers  in  American  journalism,” 
he  said. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  the  Gannett  Company, 
made  a  pitch  for  improved  newspaper 
management,  regardless  of  sex. 

Neuharth  attributed  the  deficit  to 
Americans’  complacency  with  the  com¬ 
forts  that  middle  class  living  can  bring 
them.  “America  has  produced  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  that  makes  it  very  easy  to 
choose  relaxation  instead  of  determina¬ 
tion,  tokenism  instead  of  progress,”  he 
explained. 

He  did  admit  that  there  were  still 
newspaper  men  unwilling  to  let  women 
move  freely  through  the  ranks.  “But 
women  working  for  men  like  these 
should  leave  them  as  they  would  hus¬ 
bands  who  beat  or  abused  them,”  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Other  speakers  participating  in  the 
conference  included  Dorothy  Jurney, 
executive  director  of  the  Women’s  Net¬ 
work,  and  Alice  Tepper  Marlin,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  director  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Economic  Priorities. 

Five  attornies  discussed  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  employment  opportunity  and 
the  law.  And  ideas  and  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  women  managers  were  present¬ 
ed  by  a  panel  which  included:  Carol  Sut¬ 
ton,  assistant  to  the  editor  and  publisher, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal; 
Christy  C.  Bulkeley,  publisher,  Danville 
(III.)  Commercial-News;  Paul  Poorman, 
editor  and  vicepresident,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon-Journal;  and  Stuart  Loory, 
managing  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Carpenter  elected 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  was  elected  chairman  of  Million 
Market  Newspapers  Inc.,  at  the  annual 
meeting.  William  O.  Taylor,  president, 
Boston  Globe,  was  elected  vicechairman 
and  treasurer. 
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Detroit  Free  Press’ $19-million  Rockwell-Goss 
offset  buy  called  forerunner  of  more  big  conversions 


DETROIT  —  Walter  Hempton,  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  said  here  today  that  his 
paper’s  recent  decision  to  go  offset 
was  strongly  influenced  by  what  he 
termed  the  "dramatic  breakthrough 
in  waste  control.”  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  breakthrough  will 
make  the  Free  Press’  $  19-million 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  press  purchase 
"a  forerunner  to  many  more  big  daily 
conversions.” 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  the  fourth 


largest  morning  newspaper  in  the 
U.S.,  and  will,  with  this  purchase, 
become  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  printed  primarily  by  offset. 
The  purchase  consists  of  36 
Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  units, 
20  half-decks,  six  3:2  Imperial  fold¬ 
ers,  and  the  Rockwell-Goss  Press 
Control  System  with  the  Page  Area 
Reader  (PCS/PAR). 

Waste  reduction  a  major  concern 
Hempton  said  the  decision  to  con¬ 
vert  was  a  long  time  in  the  making. 


"Our  major  concern,”  he  said,  "was 
the  ability  of  a  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  like  ours  to  justify  the  kind  of 
waste  we  feared  we  might  encounter 
with  offset.  So  our  first  decision  was 
to  seriously  consider  the  feasibility  of 
offset  and  the  impact  of  new  waste 
control  technologies.”  At  that  time, 
he  said.  Free  Press  study  teams 
began  looking  at  various  types  of 
press  equipment  and  studying  alter¬ 
native  site  concepts. 

"We  had  extensive  experience  with 
Rockwell-Goss  equipment  and  serv¬ 
ice,”  said  Hempton,  "since  our  plant 
consists  entirely  of  their  presses,  as 
do  many  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
Knight-Ridder  group  of  which  we’re 
part.  However,  current  Free  Press 
equipment  is  all  letterpress,  and  the 
move  to  offset  was  such  a  big  one  that 
we  wanted  to  explore  very  carefully 
before  choosing  Rockwell-Goss  or 
any  other  kind  of  offset  equipment. 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  plants  studied 
"We  took  a  firsthand  look  at  a 
number  of  major  U.S.  and  European 
installations.  We  were  particularly 
impressed  with  what  the  San  Diego 
Tribune  and  the  Portland  Oregonian 
had  done  in  bringing  their  waste  fac¬ 
tor  on  the  Metro-Offset  presses 
nearly  back  to  and  under  that  of 
letterpress.  We  now  believe  that  in 
time  we  can  certainly  do  as  well. 
Dramatic  breakthrough  in  waste  control 
"It  was  this  dramatic  break¬ 
through  in  waste  control  —  due 
primarily  to  computer  control  over 
ink  and  water  settings  —  that  re¬ 
solved  any  remaining  doubts  about 
the  feasibility  of  our  switching  to 
offset.  And  we  included  the  PCS/PAR 
in  our  purchase  for  that  reason. 

( continued  on  page  2 ) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Press  Control  System  console 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 

Detroit  Free  Press 

(continued) 

"The  sp>eed  and  reliability  we  saw 
in  Metro-Offset  presses  around  the 
country,”  continued  Hempton,  "was 
another  thing  that  moved  us  closer  to 
a  decision  for  Rockwell-Goss.  And,  of 
course,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
product  over  stereotype  or  direct 
litho  played  a  major  role  in  our 
choice,  since  quality  was  also  one  of 
our  prime  incentives  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  offset.” 


Hempton  and  Richard  Hirst,  Rockwell-Goss  manager  of  Group  Newspaper 
Accounts,  discuss  the  new  Free  Press  plant. 


The  Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  press 


FVee  Press  anticipates  advantages 
In  speaking  of  the  new  plant, 
Hempton  said  it  would  enable  the 
Free  Press  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
circulation  growth  it  has  enjoyed 
over  the  past  ten  years.  "This  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  such  momen¬ 
tum  and,  equally  important,”  he  said, 
"it  will  give  our  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  a  more  attractive  paper.  Its 
superior  color  will  give  us  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge,  particularly  in  supple¬ 
ments.” 

Rockwell-Goss  role  in  conversion 
Hempton  said  the  conversion  is  re¬ 
garded  at  the  Free  Press  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  they  are  all  looking  forward  to. 
Speaking  of  the  role  Rockwell-Goss 
will  play,  he  expressed  confidence  in 
the  press  manufacturer’s  after-sale 
support. 

"The  way  we  look  at  it,”  he  said, 
"we’re  in  this  togeth- 
'  er.  We’re  going  to  lean 

on  them  for  support. 
We’ll  seek  their  advice 
in  training  and  their 
assistance  in  developj- 
ing  the  new  operation. 
We’ll  draw  on  their 
research  and  develop¬ 
ment  background  to 
tie  us  in  with  others 
who’ve  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences  and  to  help 
bring  our  people  up 
to  speed  with  the  new 
technology. 

"Our  experience 
with  Rockwell-Goss,” 
Hempton  summed  up, 
"has  been  one  of  trust 


and  truthfulness.  They’ve  been  re¬ 
sponsive  in  the  past  and  we  expect 
them  to  continue  to  be  so.  We  believe 
that,  with  their  assistance  and  the 
talent  available  here  at  the  Free 
Press,  this  will  become  a  forerunner 
to  many  more  big  daily  offset  conver¬ 
sions.” 

Multi-million-dollar  facility 

The  new  presses  will  be  part  of  a 
multi-million-dollar  production 
facility  to  be  constructed  on  22  acres 
of  property  on  Detroit’s  riverfront. 
Initially,  plans  call  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  to  serve  as  a  satellite  plant,  hous¬ 
ing  the  pressroom,  mailroom  and 
paper  storage  area.  Eventually, 
however.  Free  Press  plans  call  for  all 
the  newspaper’s  offices  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  riverfront  structure. 

The  new  riverfront  location  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  present  Free  Press 
building,  has  direct  access  to  all  the 
major  freeways,  and  will  enable  the 
newspaper  to  receive  newsprint  by 
water  or  rail. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
products  mentioned,  write  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.60650. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Addando  to  Annual  Ad  Linagn 

Sine*  pubtshing  lh«  1976  Annuol  Linog*  Figurai,  additional  figuras  hovt  bttn  racaintd  and  albars  have  boon 
discavtrad  to  bn  “orronoous  os  sobmittod." 

Thn  again  tnn  figorns  shown  bnlow  orn  final  and  cornet  lor  thnsn  nnwspopnrs.  Cornelians  ond  additions 
should  bn  notnd  in  thn  "Annuol  Rnport  ol  Nnwspopnt  Advnrtising  linagn"  thot  oppnarnd  in  thn  May  28,  1977 
issun  of  Editor  A  PubEshnr. 


ADOinONS 

Total 

Aula-  Admr- 

Nnwspopnr  Roloil  GnnnnI  nntisn  Finoneiol  ClossHind  tising 

Ada  (OK)  Nows  . (nS)  6,311,389  461,944  118,300  376,117  1,649,501  8,917,251 

Dynrshurg  (Tn.) 

5taln  Gozolln  . (n)  3,800,608  171,822  NA.  41,678  1,046,822  5,060,930 

Klomoth  Falls  (On.) 

Hnnid  and  Nows  . (nS)  10,155,670  522,312  In  Class.  186,466  3,338,398  14,202,846 

Morshall  (Tx.)  Nnws 

Mnssnngnr  . (nS)  6,037,626  271^10  172,186  198,926  1,128,764  7,809,312 

McCook  (Nn.) 

Gasnttn  . (n)  6,197,898  294,490  27,104  NA.  1,231,762  7,751,254 

Missoula  (Mt.) 

MissouKan  . (m)  9,085,860  706,580  NA.  In  Rnloil  4,051,278  13,843,718 

Sennton  (Fo.) 

Tribunn  . .(m)  3342,834  573,002  In  Class.  132308  1,041,696  5389340 

Sennton  (Fo.) 

Senntanion  (5)  6360,272  86,849  In  Class.  NA.  352342  7,299,163 

Totals  .  10,703,106  659351  In  Ooss.  132,308  1,393,738  12389,003 

Snottln  (Wn.) 

Timns  . (nS)  23,245,297  3,936,820  1,130,474  611,191  14,496,476  43,420,258 

Wnst  Warwick  (Rl.) 
hsvtucknt  Vollny 

Tinws  . (n)  3,067,303  152,462  NA.  NA  799,181  4,018,946 

Yokinw  (Wo.)  Hnnld- 

Rnpubke  . (All  Doy)  9,419,928  64,972  NA.  NA.  NA.  9,484,900 

Yakima  (Wo.)  Hnmld- 

Rnpubhe  . (S)  3,971,646  9381  NA.  NA  4318312  7,999,139 

Totals  .  13391,574  74,253  N.A.  NA.  4,018,212  17,484,039 


CORRECTIONS 
(Ermnnnus  as  submitind 
Bloomington  (IL) 

Fontagnph  . (Al  Doy)  15,438,104  764,026  164,935  828350  7,115,724  24311,139 

Nota:  Abovn  figuns  nporlnd  on  8  column  bosis  (convnrtnd  fnm  6  column) 

Cospnr(Wy.)Star-Tribunn  XmS)  9382,328  750,190  NA.  340,340  4315350  15,188,208 


Junction  City  (Ks.) 

Union  . (n)  7,022334  304304  NA  NA  1,150,884  8,457,722 

Nolo:  Figuns  on  bosnd  on  o  13  pico  Bnn 
OUohamo  City  ((A) 

OUohomon  . (m)  19,730332  1,825,059  In  Gnn.  t  Closs.  8319,644  30,075335 

OUohomn  City  (Ok.) 

fimns  . (n)  16341,285  1,738,058  In  Gnn.  A  Closs.  8,496327  26375370 

Oklahoma  CHy  (Ok.) 

OUohomon  . (S)  7,919,999  1,268374  In  Gnn.  A  Class.  3,959,483  13,148336 

Totals  .  43,991,936  4,831,691  In  Gnn.  A  Clots.  20,  975,334  69,798,981 


Washington  reporters 
polled  on  Fol  effects 

Polled  as  to  whether  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
affected  efforts  to  obtain  information  in  Washington,  11% 
of  57  respondents  from  the  city’s  press  corps  believe  it  has 
“greatly  helped”,  and  45%  that  it  has  lightly  helped.  Thirty- 
six  percent  thought,  however,  there  has  been  “no  significant 
effect.” 

The  survey  was  made  by  Washington  Researchers,  an  in¬ 
dependent  Washington  information  service. 

Other  survey  results: 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  believed  the  Carter 
administration  has  had  no  “significant  effect”  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  effort  to  provide  information.  Thirty-three  percent 
saw  a  “slightly  good  effect”,  15%  a  “very  bad  effect” 
13%  a  “slightly  bad  effect,”  and  3%  a  “very  good  effect.” 

The  three  government  departments  rated  as  best  dissemin¬ 
ators  of  information  were  held  to  be  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Worst  were  the  D.C.  governmento  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 


Correction 

One  first  reference  in  the  June  1 1  story  on  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican's  appeal  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  re  court  appointed  trustees  for  the  newspaper’s  trust 
referred  in  error  to  the  newspaper  as  the  Pottstown  Republi¬ 
can.  Other  references  to  the  newspaper  as  the  Pottsville 
Republican  were  correct. 
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AVAILS: 

Buy  the 

r  Buffalo  Evening 

News  and  you’re  buy¬ 
ing  proven  demographics. 


guaranteed  avails  and  100%  non 
pre-emptible  prime  position.  The 


News  effectively  reaches  over  51  %  of 
the  total  adults  in  Buffalo’s  ADI  daily. 
That’s  more  than  any  top  rated  TV  show. 

COVERAGE  AREA: 

L  V  ^  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  the 
third  highest  ADI  coverage  in  the  top 
30  U.S.  markets  with  a  total  daily  circulation 
of  278,461  and  weekend  circulation  of  295,283. 
You’re  reaching  over  51%  (660,000)  adult  viewers 


daily  and  55%  (704,000)  adult  viewers  on  weekends. 

SUMMARY: 

When  The  News  talks  comprehensive  coverage,  we’re 
not  just  talking  editorial  and  news  content  -  we’re 
talking  about  the  comprehensive  coverage  you  get  out 


of  every  advertising  dollar  you  place  in  The  News. 
Outperform  a  spot  TV  buy  in  Buffalo.  Put  your  money 


where  more  of  Buffalo’s  buying  power  will  see  it . . . 

Buffalo  Evening  News. 
For  further  information,  contact  Hugh  G.  Monaghan 

(716-849-3422). 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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amazing  arhat  Bell 


nows  about  newspapers^* 

Arthur  D.  Cooper.  President.  Columbia  Newspapers.  Inc.. 

Columbia.  S.C..  Publishers  of  The  State.  The  Columbia  Record. 

"We  finally  outgrew  our  original  switchboard.  So  Southern 
Bell  came  to  us  with  a  system  made  to  order  for  our  way  of  doing 
business.  They  call  it  the  Dimension®  PBX  system.  It  could  have  been 
designed  by  a  publisher.’’ 

Shirley  Johnson.  Chief  Operator 

"Some  days  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  calls.  Now 
I  do  three  jobs  at  once:  Handle  calls.  Receptionist.  Monitor  our  two 
security  TV  screens.  Really,  it’s  wonderful.’’ 

Bill  Starr.  News  Editor  for  The  State 

"Our  reporters  wanted  to  be  able  to  transfer  calls  to  each 
other  fast,  and  answer  each  other’s  calls  when  necessary.  Now  they  do 
both  without  leaving  their  desks.’’ 

Mike  Smith.  Classified  Advertising  Manager 

"Calls  about  classified  ads  now  go  direct  to  our  'Ad-visors.’  And 
if  it’s  a  call  about  billing,  our  people  can  ring  in  Accounting  instead  of 
running  back  there  to  check.  Customers  have  commented  on  our 
improved  service.’’ 

Tames  Holton.  Advertising  Director 

"The  new  system  helps  my  people  handle  calls  better.  They 
can  answer  advertisers’  questions  either  by  putting  them  on  hold  and 
calling  ad  production,  or  by  switching  to  a  three-way  conversation.’’ 

Diana  Kosmata.  Account  Manager.  Southern  Bell 

"As  Bell  System  problem  solvers,  we’re  able  to  draw  on  a  good 
deal  of  communications  experience.  But  just  as  important  is  a  solid 
understanding  of  each  customer’s  business.  Columbia  Newspapers  is  a 
case  in  point.’’ 

Solving  communications  problems  for  newspapers  is  an  all- 
out  Bell  System  commitment.  If  you  haven’t  talked  systems  with  your 
Bell  Account  Representative  lately,  you’re  missing  something. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 


Bell  System 


Little  merchant 
endorsed  at  I 

“I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  better 
person  to  trust  with  the  distribution  of 
American  newspapers  than  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  communities. 

They  have  proved  their  dependability  in 
a  hundred  years  of  service  providing  a 
standard  of  delivery,  collection  and  sales 
that  out-performs  anything  else  availa¬ 
ble.  Their  delivery  dependability  record 
is  better  than  that  of  the  United  States 
mail  and  they  have  survived  where  all 
other  distributors  have  failed.” 

This  was  the  major  point  made  by 
Harold  Schwartz,  vicepresident  and  cir¬ 
culation  director,  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  in  his  talk  dur¬ 
ing  the  Marketing/Packaging/Distribu¬ 
tion  session  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Schwartz  said  in  his  talk  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Anaheim  conference,  the 
Youth  Carrier  System  remains  today  as 
the  primary  means  of  delivering,  selling 
and  collecting  for  newspaper  service  in 
most  American  cities. 

There  are  today,  he  said  1,500,000 
youth  carriers  in  the  U.S.,  earning  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $22,000,000  a  week,  and  distribut¬ 
ing  an  estimated  40,000,000  newspapers 
daily 

Function  better 

Of  course,  boy  and  girl  delivery  func¬ 
tions  better  in  some  areas  than  in  others, 
Schwartz  commented,  and  community 
attitudes,  demographic  characteristics, 
distribution  patterns  and  newspaper  tra¬ 
ditions  affect  newspaper  service  systems. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  say  that  the 
Youth  System  is  the  only  one  in  the 
U.S.,  Schwartz  stated,  nor  is  it  necessar¬ 
ily  the  ideal  one  for  every  community. 
There  are  cities  with  aging  populations, 
with  large  numbers  of  restricted  apart¬ 
ments,  with  homes  on  large,  widely 
separated  lots  in  which  boy  and  girl  de¬ 
livery  may  not  be  practical,  he  added.  In 
other  communities,  long-standing  adult 
systems  or  union  contracts  may  dictate 
the  type  of  newspaper  delivery  provided. 

When  citing  the  advantages  of  the 
youth  carrier  system,  Schwartz  listed  the 
following:  with  a  large  number  of  young 
people  delivering  routes  in  fixed  geo¬ 
graphical  areas,  the  newspaper  can  pro¬ 
vide  earlier  delivery,  with  a  later  press 
time,  over  a  larger  territory  than  with 
any  other  known  method;  they  can 
“porch”  the  paper,  delivering  behind 
storm  doors,  in  milk  chutes  or  locations 
requested  by  the  customers;  federal  law 
exempts  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of 
age,  engaged  in  newspaper  distribution, 
from  Social  Security,  withholding  tax 
and  Fair  Labor  Standards  regulations; 
boy  and  girl  carriers  effectively  directed 
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system 

session 


and  led,  enable  a  newspaper  to  provide 
dependable  service,  price  stability  and 
effective  sales  promotion. 

Schwartz  told  of  events  during  a  re¬ 
cent  severe  storm  in  Milwaukee,  when 
the  schools,  businesses  and  industries 
closed,  when  roads  were  blocked  and  the 
mail  service  did  not  operate,  but  97%  of 
our  youth  carriers  delivered  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  said,  both  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  papers. 

The  solutions  to  circulation  problems, 
Schwartz  urged,  should  come  through 
evolutionary  changes  in  methods  or 
policies.  Attempts  at  radical  revision  can 
produce  more  problems  than  solutions, 
he  commented.  Changing  a  circulation 
system  has  the  same  range  of  difficulties 
as  moving  a  cemetery. 

He  concluded  his  talk  by  saying  the 
youth  carrier  will  be  with  us  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  as  the  stalwart,  de¬ 
pendable  delivery,  collection  and  sales 
arm  of  newspapers. 

New  Jersey  utilities 
must  pay  for  own  ads 

The  New  Jersey  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  (PUC)  recently  ruled  that  state 
utility  companies  cannot  use  taxpayer 
money  to  finance  their  “political”  adver¬ 
tising. 

Ads  that  would  be  considered  political 
include  those  that  are  pro-nuclear  gener¬ 
ation,  pro-offshore  drilling,  pro¬ 
regulation  of  natural  gas  and  ads  de¬ 
signed  to  play  up  the  high  cost  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  environment.  Such  ads  must  be 
paid  for  with  stockholder  money,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  PUC. 

Ads  promoting  conservation  of  ener¬ 
gy,  such  as  those  calling  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  appliances,  are  exempt  from 
the  PUC  ruling. 

In  addition  to  the  political  ads,  the 
PUC  also  ruled  that  customers  are 
exempt  from  paying  for  utility  ads  that 
are  institutional  (inhance  the  credibility 
or  image  of  the  company)  or  promotional 
(designed  to  increase  demand  for  utility 
services. 


Raytheon  makes 
time-saving  ad 
make-up  system 

Washington  Post  and  Raytheon  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  will  result  in  a  new  product  line 
for  the  Massachusetts  firm  and  a  new 
electronic  ad  composition  production 
system  for  the  morning  daily  newspaper. 

Mark  Meagher,  president  of  the 
Washington  Post,  signed  a  contract 
committing  the  newspaper  to  becoming 
Raytheon’s  first  customer  for  a  newly- 
designed  Ad  Data  Entry  System. 

An  all-Raytheon  ad  system  at  the  Post, 
expected  to  be  operational  by  early  1978, 
will  include  the  new  entry  system  for 
keyboarding  all  ad  text  copy  at  a  compu¬ 
ter  terminal,  then  displaying  the  text  on  a 
VDT  screen  for  proofing  and  correcting 
copy  electronically,  and  the  already- 
available  RayComp-100  System  for  ac¬ 
tual  electronic  makeup  of  all  ad  text  into 
publishable  form.  Space  requirements 
for  halftones  or  other  illustrations  will  be 
accommodated  in  the  computer  makeup 
process. 

The  agreement  is  the  culmination  of 
months  of  joint  effort  by  Raytheon  and 
an  Advanced  Systems  task  force  at  the 
Post  to  develop  functional  specifications 
to  smoothly  integrate  the  electronic  pro¬ 
duction  process  into  Post  operations. 

The  Raytheon  system  is  expected  to 
save  time  and  help  eliminate  the  costly 
error  and  correction  process  that  is 
found  in  older  composition  systems. 

Raytheon  will  market  the  new  ad  data 
entry  system  to  other  customers  based 
on  its  research  and  development  of  the 
production  in  conjunction  with  the  Post. 

• 

Minolta  introduces 
paper  copier  machine 

Minolta  Corporation  has  introduced  a 
copier  machine  with  a  reduction  capabil¬ 
ity. 

According  to  the  company,  the  Elec¬ 
trographic  201  offers  publishers  the  con¬ 
venience  of  reducing  odd-size  ads,  dum¬ 
mies,  layouts,  proofs,  and  1,000-line  tab 
pages.  It  will  also  make  same  size  copies 
of  any  original  measuring  5'/i"  by  8*/i"  to 
11"  X  17". 

The  machine  uses  Electrobond  paper, 
patented  by  Minolta.  The  sheet  is  loaded 
in  rolls. 

Acquires  an  interest 

Donrey  Media  Group  has  acquired  a 
major  interest  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  (Tex.)  Democrat. 
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We  design  the  N.E.W.S.  to 
fit  your  paper  like  a  glove. 


When  it  comes  to  moving  into  the  eiectronic  age,  small 
to  medium  circulation  newspapers  have  special  prob¬ 
lems.  We  specialize  in  solving  those  problems.  With  the 
N.E.W.S.  The  electronic  system  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  newspaper.  Be  it  your 
newsroom  and/or  your  classified  department,  we  can 
help  you  get  out  the  news.  In  short,  we  can  engineer  a 
system  that  will  fit  your  operation  like  a  glove.  Without 
an  expensive  computer  or  software  package.  To  try  the 
N.E.W.S.  for  size,  call  us  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
3225  Roanoke  Rd. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64111 
Telephone  816/756-0052 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  more  news  on  the  N.E.W.S. 
Without  obligation,  of  course. 
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STATE  _ 


ZIP 


thousand 

people  consider 
newspaper 
pre-prints 
‘Siseful  or 
very  useful”!* 


Of  the  395,000  adults  in 
the  Tulsa  SMSA,  79%  rate 
pre-prints  in  newspapers  as 
“useful”  with  45%  describ¬ 
ing  them  as  “very  useful”. 
Mailed  pre-prints  were  con¬ 
sidered  very  useful  by  only 
19%  of  the  market. 

For  more  information 


alMuit  the  Tulsa  SMSA,  ask 
y«»iir  Branham  repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  copy  of 
Tulsa’s  new  Belden  Contin¬ 
uing  Market  Study,  or  call 
Roy  Berry,  National  Ad 
Manager  in  Tulsa,  918-583- 
2161. 

Ilelili-M  VIlirket  SIimK 


illic  (Tulsu  (TribuMC 

morning/Sunday/evening 

Tmo  inde|>en<lent  and  separately 
oMned  newspapers  represented 
natitinallv  by  Branham 


Capitol  outlays  must 
be  cost  justified 


During  the  Tuesday  morning  session  at 
the  49th  annual  ANPA/Rl  Production 
Management  Conference,  Robert  Hunt, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
Chicago  Tribune,  told  the  attendees  that 
contracts  were  recently  signed  at  the 
paper  for  a  new  pre-publishing  and 
business  system. 

Representing  management  on  the 
panel  discussing,  “Should  you  have  to 
cost  justify  a  front-end  system?”.  Hunt 
said,  “It  seems  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  a  simple  yes.  A  front-end 
system,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other  un¬ 
dertaking  requiring  a  major  capital  ex¬ 
penditure,  should  be  either  cost  justified 
or  operationally  justified.” 

Justification  begins,  he  said,  with  the 
deceptively  simple  premise  that  a 
change,  if  it  is  to  be  implemented,  must 
be  an  improvement  over  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  and  should  make  financial  sense. 

The  manner  in  which  newspapers  in¬ 
vestigate  potential  improvements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hunt,  is  all  important.  He 
stressed  that  from  the  very  beginning,  all 
departments  should  be  involved  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  adoption  of  a  front-end  sys¬ 
tem.  Why  limit,  he  commented,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  equipment  to 
editorial-applications  when,  with  proper 
planning,  the  system  can  be  designed  to 
help  other  divisions  as  well?  The  more 
uses  you're  able  to  devise  for  the  system, 
the  more  financial  sense  it  will  make  in 
the  end,  he  said. 

Women’s  press  group 
honor  top  achievers 

Honored  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Press  Woman  as  their  1977  Woman  of 
Achievement  was  Margaret  Woolfolk, 
retired  editor  and  founding  publisher  of 
the  West  Memphis  (Ark.)  Evening 
Times. 

She  was  chosen  for  her  40-year  rep- 
ortorial  and  editorial  career  in  West  Mem¬ 
phis  and  for  her  work  in  community  af¬ 
fairs.  Cited  among  the  latter  were  the 
initiation  of  public  meetings  between 
politicians  and  residents  of  her  county, 
and  state-wide  efforts  to  abolish  closed 
public  meetings. 

Also  honored  at  the  session  were 
Karen  Ann  MacPherson  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  Susan  D.  Chiesa,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  win¬ 
ner  and  runner-up  in  the  Helen  Miller 
Scholarship  contest.  Both  women  will  at¬ 
tend  the  graduate  school  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University. 

(Joan  LaLiberte,  Pocatello  (Ida.) 
State  Journal,  won  first  place  in  the 
NFPW's  communications  contest,  rec- 


Hunt  then  went  on  to  say  the  first  step 
is  an  initial  in-house  investigation.  All 
departments  should  be  charged  with 
examining  how  they  now  operate,  how 
they’d  like  to  function,  and  how  technol¬ 
ogy  would  help.  Together  these  reports, 
he  said,  are  sent  to  the  operating  man¬ 
agement  team  as  a  means  of  justifying 
the  need  for  an  electronic  system. 

The  newspaper  executive  who  rejects 
a  system  merely  because  he  cannot  jus¬ 
tify  it  on  cost  savings  alone.  Hunt  stated, 
is  wearing  a  pair  of  blinders  that  may 
well  cost  him  his  future.  All  benefits 
must  be  included,  not  just  the  obvious 
ones,  he  cautioned. 

In  his  conclusion.  Hunt  said,  “1  be¬ 
lieve  electronic  front-end  systems  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  future  of  newspapering. 
They  can  be  cost  justified,  and  they  can 
provide  an  adequate  return  on  operating 
assets.” 


ognizing  writing,  editing  and  audio-visual 
skills. 

And  Charlotte  Schexnayder,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Dumas  (Ark.)  Clarion, 
was  elected  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Martha 
Reed,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise- 
Journal,  first  vicepresident;  Eddi  Parker, 
Berea  (Ohio)  News  Sun,  second  vice- 
president;  D.  J.  Cline,  communications 
director.  South  Dakota  State  University, 
second  vicepresident;  Bettie  W.  Payne, 
director  of  p.r..  National  Society  for 
Medical  Research,  secretary;  Rae  Ann 
Cannon,  freelance,  Elwood,  Ind.,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Symon  forms  agency 

James  Symon  has  left  Kurtz  &  Symon, 
Inc.  to  form  James  Symon  &  Partners. 
The  new  agency  will  handle  advertising 
for  the  Fram  and  Autolite  Divisions  of 
Bendix,  a  former  client  of  Kurtz  &  Sy¬ 
mon. 
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What  newspaper  f  rent  end  system  is 
everyone  talking  about  that  offers 
versatility,  reliability,  and  ecenemy  ? 
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material.” 

Arthur  DePrez,  General  Manager 
Shelbyville  News 
Shelbyville,  Indiana 
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"Our  exerience  with  their  Model 
170  Scanner  convinced  us  that 
CompuScan’s  STaRT  System  could 
offer  the  reliability,  versatility,  and 
backup  a  morning  newspaper 
needs.  Horizontal  scrolling,  ease 
of  developing  and  altering  tables, 
and  H  &  J  are  all  plus  factors  in  the 
ever  changing  technological  world 
in  which  newspapers  find  them¬ 
selves  today.” 

Ken  Kofman,  Editor 
Alameda  Times  Star 
Alameda,  California 
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For  more  information  write  or  cail: 

CompuScan  Inc. 
900  Huyier  Street,  Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 
•  (201)288-6000  •  TWX  No.  710-990-6124 
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Federal  agency  puts  12 
news  people  on  payroll 


Twenty-four  fellowships  for  profes¬ 
sional  journalists,  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH), 
have  been  awarded  by  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  the  1977-1978 
academic  year. 

The  fellowship  program,  starting  its 
fifth  year  under  NEH  sponsorship,  al¬ 
lows  12  journalists  to  undertake  nine 
, months  of  study  at  each  university. 

Starting  in  September  the  fellows  will 
begin  their  nondegree  program,  which 
provides  independent  study  and 
specially-designed  seminars. 

Each  fellow  receives  a  stipend  of 
$15,000  for  the  nine-month  period.  The 
NEH  is  a  federal  agency  established  in 
1965  with  the  aim  of  providing  financial 
support  to  individuals .  and  institutions 
engaged  in  the  production  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  humanistic  knowledge. 

Robert  J.  Kingston,  acting  chairman  of 
the  NEH,  said;  “The  purpose  of  these 
fellowships  is  to  give  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  an  opportunity  to  stand  back  from 
their  work  for  an  extended  period  and 
examine  in  historical,  social,  cultural, 
and  philosophical  perspective  the  bodies 
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of  knowledge  upon  which  their  profes¬ 
sion  draws. 

“Its  intention  is  to  deepen  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  humanistic  content  of  the 
profession  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  leadership  in  their  profession.” 

Selection  of  the  1977-1978  Fellows  was 
made  independently  by  each  institution. 
The  journalists  who  have  won  fellow¬ 
ships  come  from  all  branches  of  the  news 
media  and  from  all  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  year  include  two  from 
abroad. 

The  Michigan  program  is  directed  by 
Prof.  Ben  Yablonky  of  the  department  of 
journalism.  The  program  at  Stanford  is 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lyle  M.  Nel¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
communication,  and  Harry  N.  Press, 
managing  director. 

Fellows  at  Stanford  University  and 
their  intended  areas  of  study: 

California:  Barry  Zwick,  34,  news 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Times.  Eastern 
European  history,  political  science,  lin¬ 
guistics;  San  Francisco:  Rosalie  Sterner, 
30,  assistant  news  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Human  rights,  ethnic  rela¬ 
tions,  governmental  structures. 

Colorado:  Jack  Cox,  32,  assistant  city 
editor,  Denver  Post.  Origins,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  future  of  the  Western  mental¬ 
ity;  history  and  literature. 

District  of  Columbia:  LaBarbara 
Bowman,  31,  reporter,  Washington 
Post.  Urban  affairs,  economics,  history, 
Latin  American  culture. 

Louisiana:  Jack  Davis,  30,  reporter. 
New  Orleans  State s-Item.  Ethics,  law, 
history. 

Maryland;  JoAnn  Rhetts,  31,  theater/ 
film  critic,  Columbia  Flier.  Classical 
mythology,  contemporary  drama,  litera¬ 
ture. 

Minnesota:  Douglas  Stone,  29,  repor¬ 
ter,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Law  and  the 
American  political  system. 

North  Carolina:  Kenneth  Friedlein, 
29,  Capitol  correspondent,  Winston- 
Salem  Journal.  Public  policy  and 
decision-making  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

Oklahoma:  James  Sellars,  37,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Tulsa  Tribune.  Historical 
and  current  intellectual  dissent  in  Russia. 

West  Virginia;  James  Carnes,  29,  col¬ 
umnist  and  copy  editor.  Charleston 
Gazette.  An  interdisciplinary  study  of 
popular  culture. 

Brazil:  Bruce  Handler,  34,  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Newsweek  and  the  Washington 
Post,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture,  history. 

Canada:  Michael  Reilly,  31,  Canadian 


news  editor  for  Reuters,  Toronto.  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  world  political  sys¬ 
tems. 

Fellows  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  their  intended  areas  of  study: 

Colorado;  Bolder:  Kenneth  Brusic,  33, 
city  editor,  Boulder  Daily  Camera.  U.S. 
history,  especially  social  history,  en¬ 
vironmental  problems.  Denver:  Kenneth 
Gepfert,  33,  assistant  city  editor.  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  History  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  business. 

District  of  Columbia:  David  Suter,  27, 
free-lance  newspaper  artist,  Washington. 
Fine  arts,  history,  philosophy. 

Florida:  Cocoa;  Howard  Wolinsky, 
29,  reporter.  Today.  History,  political 
economy,  sociology  of  health  care  sys¬ 
tems.  Fort  Myers:  Sanders  LaMont,  36, 
managing  editor.  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press.  U.S.  History,  law. 

Kansas:  Patrick  Malone,  25,  reporter. 
United  Press  International,  Mission. 
Human  values  in  technology  and 
medicine. 

Massachusetts:  Richard  Buell,  37, 
free-lance  music  critic,  Boston.  Music, 
drama,  film. 

Minnesota:  Michael  Anthony,  32, 
music  critic,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Music  and  the  visual  arts. 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte:  Allen 
Cowan,  32,  reporter,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server.  Law.  Raleigh:  Judy  Sarasohn,  28, 
state  government  reporter,  Raleigh 
Times.  U.S.  history,  focusing  on  de¬ 
velopment  and  interaction  of  cities  and 
states. 

New  York:  William  Doolittle,  40,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise, 
Saranac  Lake.  U.S.  history  and  law. 

Washington:  Warren  King,  36,  repor- . 
ter,  Seattle  Times.  U.S.  history,  notably 
the  American  native. 

Paper  to  cover 
NYC  fiscal  crisis 

The  Center  for  New  York  City  Affairs 
of  the  New  School,  N.Y. ,  has  begun  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Fiscal  Observer,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  report  monitoring  and  analyzing 
developments  that  concern  New  York 
City’s  fiscal  crisis. 

Funded  by  grants  from  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund,  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation,  New 
York  Community  Trust,  J.  M.  Kaplan 
Fund,  and  by  contributions  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  institutions,  the  Ob¬ 
server  will  appear  monthly.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  are  $467  annually. 

Media  directors 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Advertising,  Inc. 
has  named  Linda  Speer  and  Linda 
Weaver  media  directors  of  the  agency’s 
San  Francisco  and  Dallas  offices  respec¬ 
tively. 
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Instant 
Aisle  f 

NOLAN-JAMPOL'S  NEW  CONVEYOR 
THAT  DOES  A  DISAPPEARING  ACT! 


Here's  a  remedy  for  congestion  in  the  mailroom: 

A  telescoping  roller-feeder  conveyor  that 
puts  your  aisle  space  to  work-conveniently, 
effectively,  quickly. 

Simple  one-hand  operation  extends  or  retracts 
the  conveyor  in  seconds.  Rugged,  performance- 
proved  design -with  automatic  safety  shut-off. 
And  because  the  conveyor  moves  in  and  out-not 
up  and  down-low  ceilings  are  no  problem. 

Maybe  a  conveyor  with  instant  aisle  space  is 
just  what  your  mailroom  needs.  Let’s  talk  it  over. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL 

INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
315/336-3110 


aqaUv 

FIRStJiN  the  MAILROOM! 


Congress  to  review 
free  media  services 


Free  services  estimated  at  more  than 
$1  million  a  year  to  help  news  organiza¬ 
tions  cover  Congress  will  be  reviewed  by 
a  House  commission  headed  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  David  R.  Obey  (D.  of  Wis.). 

According  to  the  commission’s  staff. 
Congress  provides  free  working  space, 
utilities,  telephones,  parking,  office 
equipment  staff  aides,  stationery  and 
other  services. 

Simultaneously  with  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  review  of  these  expendi¬ 
tures,  Obey  said  he  wants  to  sponsor  a 
bill  to  require  reporters  and  news  organi¬ 
zations  to  file  financial  disclosure  state¬ 
ments  showing  any  outside  interests  that 
might  conflict  with  impartial  reporting. 

Obey  is  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mission  on  Administrative  Review, 
which  earlier  this  year  wrote  House’s 
new  ethics  code,  one  that  requires  finan¬ 
cial  disclosure  and  limits  outside  income 
for  members  of  Congress.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  now  reviewing  the  way  the  House 
handle^  such  items  as  travel,  barber¬ 
shops  and  restaurants  that  are  sometimes 
criticized  as  excessive  fringe  benefits. 

Obey’s  displeasure  at  the  press  first 
found  expression  May  27  when,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Obey  criticized  reporters  who  write 
articles  about  Congressional  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  without  mentioning  their  own  free 
Capitol  parking  and  working  accommo¬ 
dations.  In  that  speech.  Obey  said  that 
the  taxpayers  were  being  billed  $592,517 
this  year  to  pay  for  25  employes  who 
staff  the  Senate  and  House  press  gal¬ 
leries  to  answer  telephones,  distribute 
news  releases  and  handle  reporters’ 
queries. 

At  the  time  of  the  Wisconsin  speech, 
much  of  what  Obey  had  to  say  about 
special  media  benefits  had  already  been 
outlined  to  the  public  by  both  magazines 
and  newspapers.  This  was  substantiated 
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when,  on  June  6,  Representative  G.  Wil¬ 
liam  Whitehurst  (R.  of  Va.)  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of  a 
May  25  article  in  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot,  headed  “Press,  Too, 
Shares  in  Gravy,’’  which  detailed  many 
press  benefits. 

Members  of  Obey’s  staff  admitted  to 
E&P  that  there  had  been  a  number  of 
such  articles,  but  said  Obey’s  interest  in 
the  subject  pre-dated  all  of  them. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  article,  Whitehurst  said  that  al¬ 
though  some  newspapers  had  sen¬ 
sationalized  the  benefits  for  Con¬ 
gressmen,  it  was  refreshing  to  find  the 
Norfolk  article,  written  by  Morris  Rowe. 
“I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Rowe  for  his 
thorough  research,  his  objectivity,  and 
his  willingness  to  present  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.’’ 

The  media  benefits  spelled  out  by 
Rowe  included: 

Reserved  tables  in  Senate  and  House 
restaurants. 

Seven  taxpayer-funded  press  galleries, 
supplied  with  typewriters,  telephones, 
copy  paper,  electricity,  heat  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning. 

A  staff  of  14  in  the  Senate  gallery  and 
1 1  in  the  House  gallery  to  take  messages, 
keep  reporters  informed  of  House  ac¬ 
tivities,  arranging  press  conferences,  and 
reserving  special  seats  at  committee 
hearings. 

Reserved  parking  spaces  for  128  of  the 
1200  accredited  journalists  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  Rowe  article  said  that  Benjamin 
West,  superintendent  of  the  House  gal¬ 
leries,  believes  after  35  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  media  benefits  are  justified 
as  “a  needed  and  vital  facility.’’  He  said 
that  if  each  newspaper  paid  its  own  way, 
it  would  cost  $10,000  a  year  to  keep  a 
reporter  in  Washington,  “and  I  don't 
think  too  many  dailies  could  survive 
that.’’  West  said  further  that  some  news¬ 
papers  have  tried  to  pay  their  own  way 
but  that  there  was  no  proper  way  to 
break  down  the  costs. 

In  connection  with  his  proposed  dis¬ 
closure  bill  for  reporters.  Obey  said  he 
would  sponsor  such  a  bill  if  he  could  find 
one  that  was  constitutional.  “Whether  it 
is  or  not,’’  he  said,  “1  may  do  it  anyhow 
to  get  a  discussion  going.” 

Obey  said  his  bill  would  not  include 
salary  disclosure,  but  would  require  re¬ 
porting  stock  holdings  or  outside  income 
such  as  speaking  fees  paid  by  business  or 
lobbying  organizations. 

“1  think  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
if  a  guy  writing  a  story  has  a  personal 
interest  in  it  that  might  be  a  conflict,” 
Obey  said. 


For  newspapers,  broadcast  stations 
and  other  news  organizations.  Obey  said 
he  wanted  to  see  disclosure  of  such 
things  as  ownership  and  financial  links  to 
other  businesses. 

Obey  said  that  personally  he  has  no 
opinion  on  whether  news  organizations 
should  be  charged  for  space  and  services 
provided  by  Congress. 

“I  haven’t  looked  into  it  deeply 
enough  to  judge  it,”  he  said,  adding  that 
fees  might  well  discourage  small  news¬ 
papers  from  making  any  attempt  to  cover 
the  activities  of  Congress. 

Entries  are  sought 
in  science  contest 

The  11th  annual  award  for  science 
writing  about  physics  and  astronomy  is 
announced  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Physics  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Foundation. 

Dr.  H.  William  Koch,  Director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Physics  (AIP),  said 
that  the  $1,500  prize  will  be  conferred 
“for  noteworthy  writing  about  physics 
and  astronomy.” 

The  1978  award  will  be  given  for  mate¬ 
rial  published  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1977  through  December  31, 
1977.  The  deadline  for  submission  of 
material  will  be  January  31,  1978. 

The  prize  will  be  conferred  at  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Luncheon  of  AIP  and  the 
Washington  group.  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spring  Meeting  of  The  American  Physi¬ 
cal  Society. 

The  material  must  have  been  printed  in 
any  recognized  international,  national, 
or  local  medium  of  communications  such 
as  newspapers,  magazines,  or  books 
normally  available  to — and  intended 
for — the  general  public.  Purely  scientific, 
technical,  and  trade  publications  are 
excluded. 

The  1977  prize  for  journalists  was 
awarded  to  William  Metz,  senior  re¬ 
search  news  writer  for  Science,  for  his 
article,  “Fusion  Research.” 

• 

INAE  switches  meeting 
from  Toronto  to  Hawaii 

International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  have  re-scheduled  the  July, 
1978  sales  convention.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Hawaii  instead  of  Toronto. 

The  association  said  tax  law,  passed 
by  Congress  recently,  which  limits  taxa¬ 
ble  deductions  for  meetings  held  “out¬ 
side  of  the  U.S.”,  was  a. reason  for  the 
change. 

Hawaii  had  been  selected  for  July  1981 
by  INAE. 
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After  spending  two  years  probing 
and  researching  copy  processing 
systems,  the  Newcastle  News 
(Newcastle,  PA)  selected  the  ECRM 
7600  System.  Let’s  find  out  why  . . . 


Newcastle  News  New  Technology  Team 
who  researched  systems 

(Left)  Len  Kolasinki,  Executive  Editor 

"We  did  a  lot  of  looking  before  we  bought.  I  sat  down  at  a  half  dozen  or  more 
terminals  manufactured  by  various  firms,  and  the  ECRM  7600  Terminal  was 
comfortable  from  the  start.  If  it  felt  that  way  to  me,  I  believed  I  could  sell  it  to  my 
editorial  staff.  That  was  important.  In  my  opinion,  the  system  has  made  me  35% 
more  effective  in  doing  my  job." 

(Center)  Jim  Burkholder,  Composing  Room  Foreman 

"As  a  production  person,  I  was  looking  for  dependability  —  from  what  I’ve  seen, 
ECRM  has  given  us  just  that . . .  ECRM  has  been  willing  to  program  the  7600 
System  the  way  WE  want  it  programmed  to  best  suit  OUR  operation,  not 
necessarily  the  way  they  thought  it  should  operate  —  as  other  vendors  do.  ” 

(Right)  J.  Fred  Rentz,  General  Manager/Co-Publisher 
"ECRM’s  ability  to  provide  a  system  that  would  meet  our  Editorial  and 
Classified  needs,  as  detailed  in  our  specifications,  was  a  determining  factor  in 
our  choice  of  vendors.  The  ease  of  operation,  the  inherent  backup  in  the  system 
and  the  personalized  service  by  all  levels  of  ECRM  personnel  clinched  the  sale.  ” 


MONTHS  AFTER  INSTALLATION,  THEIR  PEOPLE  ARE  SAYING: 


"My  boss  (Len)  kept  saying.  Max, 
you’ll  love  it  —  his  prediction  came 
true.  It’s  been  five  months  since 
ECRM  and  I  were  introduced.  And  I 
love  it.” 

Maxine  Carlson 
Womens  Editor 


"I  consider  it  an  excellent  tool  for 
editing  or  composing.  I  especially 
appreciate  the  keyboard  being  a 
replica  of  the  IBM  Selectric  which 
we  previously  used.  The  VDT’s  were 
easy  to  learn  on  and  are  easy  to 
operate.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  edit  and 
write  on  them.  I  wouldn’t  even  want 
to  think  about  returning  to  the  old 
methods.  ’’ 

Bob  Vosburg 
Managing  Editor 


"It  has  simplified  my  job  so  much 
it’s  hard  to  describe.  lean  sit  down 
with  my  layout  sheets  and  put 
together  my  pages  with  everything 
right  in  my  VDT.  It’s  just 
tremendous.  It’s  really  great  for 
putting  together  special  tabloid 
editions.  I’d  say  it  cut  the  makeup 
time  in  half  from  our  old  process.  ’’ 
Pete  Mollica 
Sports  Editor 


IS  THERE  ANY  DOUBT  LEFT  WHEN  WE  SAY,  “THE  ECRM  7600  COPY  PROCESSING  SYSTEM  IS 
THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  COULD  MAKE”? 

~  =— S'S  loS^^URIJNGTON  ROAD 
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where  experience  makes  the  difference 
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Teapot  Dome 
recounted  by 

Only  two  U.S.  cabinet  members  have 
ever  had  to  go  to  jail  and  the  Washington 
Post  played  opposite  roles  in  the  two 
cases. 

The  story  was  recounted  by  Post  staf¬ 
fer  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  in  an  opposite- 
editorial  article  last  week  (June  9). 

In  the  one  case,  Watergate  scandal  ex¬ 
posures  made  by  the  Post  won  the  news¬ 
paper  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service 
and  resulted  in  former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  now  going  to  jail.  In  the 
case  of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal,  during 
the  Harding  administration,  the  then 
publisher  of  the  Post  covered  up  the  fact 
that  Interior  Secretary  Albert  Bacon  Fall 
had  taken  a  bribe  right  up  until  a  probing 
Senator  caught  him  in  a  lie. 

Robert’s  article  recalled  how,  in  1922, 
Fall  secretly  leased  the  government’s 
Wyoming  oil  reserve,  known  as  Teapot 
Dome,  to  Harry  F.  Sinclair’s  Mammoth 
Oil,  and  then  the  California  Reserve,  Elk 
Hills,  to  Edward  F.  Doheny’s  Pan- 
American  Oil.  The  article  continued: 

“By  the  time  Montana  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  began  his  probe  in  late 
1923,  Fall  had  resigned  and  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  was  dead.  Both 
Harding  and  Fall  had  been  friends  of 
Edward  Beale  (Ned)  McLean,  the  Post’s 
publisher,  and  had  frequently  been  at  his 
‘county’  estate.  Friendship,  out  Wiscon¬ 
sin  avenue,  now  the  site  of  McLean  Gar¬ 
dens.  Harding  played  golf  there;  Fall  fa¬ 
vored  poker. 

Alphabetized 
Directory  of 
American 
Journalists 

Alphabetical  listing  by  name  for 
thousands  of  journalists,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  management  personnel 
serving  on  America’s  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International.  Direc¬ 
tory  contains  information  as  to 
what  they  are  doing.... where  they 
are  doing  it.. ..how  to  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  contact  by  mail  or  telephone. 

The  most  complete  directory  of  its 
kind  available. 

Keep  track  of  your  professional  as¬ 
sociates. 

For  a  postpaid  copy,  send  $7.95 
to: 

Alphabetized  Directory,  P.O.  Box 
231,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901 
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cover-up 

reporter 

“On  the  witness  stand.  Fall  denied  re¬ 
ceiving,  and  Doheny  and  Sinclair  giving, 
any  compensation  for  the  oil  leases.  But 
Fall’s  affluence  in  retirement — he  even 
paid  up  his  ranch  taxes  as  much  as  10 
years  past  due — was  too  conspicuous. 
An  Albuquerque  editor,  Carl  Magee, 
both  wrote  about  it  and  passed  on  tips  to 
Senator  Walsh  ...  To  cover  his  tracks. 
Fall  asked  McLean  to  say  that  he  had 
lent  Fall  $100,000.  McLean  agreed  to  say 
so  and  he  did  just  that  to  Walsh’s  com¬ 
mittee.  Fall  denied  any  wrongdoing  and 
McLean’s  story  appeared  to  be  an 
adequate  explanation  since  the  publisher 
was  widely  known  as  a  millionaire  friend 
of  the  ex-cabinet  member. 

“But  not  to  Tom  Walsh.  McLean  hid 
out  in  Palm  Beach,  claiming  his  sinus 
trouble  was  too  severe  to  allow  him  to 
come  to  Washington  to  testify  publicly. 
So  Walsh  went  to  Florida.  With  a  perjury 
rap  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  publisher 
admitted  to  Walsh  that  he  really  hadn’t 
lent  Fall  the  $100,000.  Historian  Mark 
Sullivan,  who  covered  Teapot  Dome  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  later 
wrote  that  McLean’s  admission  was  ‘the 
first  climatic  sensation  of  the  oil  scan¬ 
dal.’’ 

Others  included  the  fact  that,  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  wire  from  his  office  at  the  Post, 
McLean  was  “sending  and  receiving 
messages  in  code  and  one  of  the  codes 
used  was  that  of  the  Justice  Department. 
Acess  to  that  code  was  one  of  the  favors 
McLean  had  received — along  with  a 
starred  badge — as  a  dollar-a-year  special 
agent.  Walsh  subpoenaed  McLean’s 
telegrams  and  had  them  decoded. 

“Finally,  back  in  Washington,’’ 
Roberts  wrote,  “McLean  publicly  con¬ 
fessed  he  was  not  the  source  of  Fall’s 
$100,000.  ‘Senator,  I  was  trying  to  go 
down  the  line  as  far  as  I  could  for  a 
friend.’  Oilman  Doheny  then  admitted  he 
had  been  the  source.  In  fact,  it  had  been 
Doheny  who  suggested  to  Fall  that  he  get 
McLean  to  say  he  had  lent  the  money.’’ 

At  one  time,  Roberts  recalled,  Walsh 
thought  some  of  McLean’s  coded  mes¬ 
sages  indicated  President  Coolidge  had 
somehow  been  involved  in  the  TEAPOT 
Dome  affair  but  there  was  never  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  such  suspicions. 

As  a  result  of  the  public  exposure, 
McLean’s  newspaper  was  severely  dam¬ 
aged  and  began  sliding  downhill  until  its 
sale  at  bankruptcy  in  1933.  For  Fall, 
there  were  four  trials.  In  December, 
1926,  he  and  Doheny  were  acquitted  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government. 
The  next  year,  during  a  trial  of  Fall  and 
Sinclair  on  similar  charges,  a  mistrial 
was  ordered  after  it  was  disclosed  that 


Sinclair  had  detectives  shadowing  jurors. 
Both  were  acquitted  in  a  1928  retrial. 
Finally,  in  October,  1929,  Fall  was  tried 
on  the  charge  of  having  accepted  a  bribe 
and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  but  re¬ 
commended  mercy.  The  former  cabinet 
member  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail 
and  a  $100,000  fine.  Fall  served  nine 
months  and  19  days  of  his  year’s  term. 
He  died  in  obscurity  in  Santa  Fe  in  1944, 
Chalmers  wrote. 

• 

News  bureau 
for  college 
media  expands 

Beginning  June  9,  564  college  news¬ 
papers  across  the  U.S.  will  be  added  to  a 
like  number  of  campus  radio  stations  pres¬ 
ently  being  serviced  with  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  by  College  News  Bureau. 

Started  six  months  ago,  CNB  reachesan 
audience  of  more  than  4  million  students 
and  faculty.  It  is  headquartered  at  141  East 
33rd  St.  in  New  York  City. 

The  service  is  supported  entirely  by 
corporations,  trade  associations  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agencies  who  pay  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $70  and  a  per  release 
handling  charge  of  $35. 

Participating  members  include  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors,  Greyhound,  Amtrak,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  American  Meat  Institute, 
Ketchum  McLeod  &  Grove,  Cotton  In¬ 
corporated,  among  others. 

The  daily  service  consists  of  a  transmis¬ 
sion  of  hard  news,  geared  to  the  interests 
of  academic  audiences,  gathered  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau’s  staff  reporters  abet¬ 
ted  by  stringers  on  campuses  around  the 
country.  In  addition,  corporate  members 
round  out  the  coverage  with  features  on 
their  activities,  e.g.  G.M.’s  collegiate 
marketing  competition,  Amtrak’ s  new 
low  cost  tour  to  Mexico,  AMF  Bowling 
Products  Intercollegiate  Tournament, 
Cotton  Incorporated’s  travel-fashion 
story,  etc. 

Service  is  presently  on  a  Monday- 
Friday  basis  and  colleges  are  reached  by 
mail,  telephone  and  audio  tapes. 

The  Bureau  maintains  a  mid-town 
sound  studio  for  the  production  of  news 
tapes,  college-bound  documentaries,  dis¬ 
cussion  programs  and  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures. 

CNB’s  managing  director  is  George  H. 
Green,  who  was  a  member  of  the  founding 
team  of  Channel  13  and  its  program  chief 
for  14  years.  Previously  he  was  a  news 
editor-broadcaster  for  NBC’s  interna¬ 
tional  news  division  and  a  contributing 
writer  to  many  of  that  network’s  shows. 
He  also  served  on  the  faculties  of  New 
York  University  and  Seton  Hall  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Communications  Arts  Division. 
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start  up  your  press  with 

one  sure  thing: 
U.S.  Ink 


The  tme  value  of  U.S.  news  web  offset  inks 
becomes  obvious  In  theirunwavering  performance.  They 
improve  your  total  newspaper  operation  by  running 
trouble  free  every  day,  and  by  bringing  an  -  / 
exceptional  appearance  to  your  newspaper.  #  /  * 


Frintiiig 


East  Rutherford,  NJ; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Jacksonvilie,  FL; 
Dallas,  TX;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
A  kewanee  INDUSTRY 


The  NewTerminis  I 


From  Hendrix  Worldwide 


Now  you  can  have  terminals 
like  this,  emd  controller, 
which  plug  into  most  exist- 
i  ing  systems ,  for  up  to  40% 
less  than  was  possible  before. 

I  The  existing  systems  you 
can  plug  Terminis  1  into  in¬ 
clude  most  models  produced 
not  only  by  us,  but  by  Atex, 
CSl,  Datalogics,  DEC,  Dymo, 
ECRM,  Harris,  Logicon,  SDC, 
Sll,  Tcdstar  and  Raytheon. 

Now,  you  can  adapt  Termi¬ 
nis  1,  with  up  to  16  terminals, 
to  your  present  system,  at 
far  less  cost  than  ever  before. 

Terminis  I  is  a  sophisti¬ 
cated,  proven,  news  desk 


sub-system  with  many  of  the 
features  that  have  made 
Hendrix  newspaper  systems 
number  one,  worldwide. 

Why  not  give  us  a  call,  well 
be  glad  to  give  you  cdl  the  de¬ 
tails  on  Terminis  1,  the  news¬ 
paper  input/editing  system 
designed  to  save  you  money 
from  beginning  to  end. 

HERDRIX 

WOFtLDWIDE 

Corporate  Headqucirters: 
645  Harvey  Road 
Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 
Telex  943480 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Jim  Sullivan 


Sound  management  is  key  to  classified 

Hardly  anyone  raised  an  eyebrow  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  when  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  top  corporation  chairman  placed 
an  ad  in  The  Mart  under  “Miscellaneous 
Wanted”  calling  for  some  individual  or 
company  to  supply  him  with  a  missile 
capable  of  sustained  flight  of  40  to  50 
miles. 

The  advertiser,  it  happened,  owned  a 
country  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  call¬ 
ed  Outer  Baldonia.  Lying  some  50  miles 
off  the  coast  the  owner  of  the  island 
country  over  which  he  claimed 
sovereignty  was  seeking  a  more  efficient 
means  of  transporting  mail  and  parcels 
between  the  mainland  and  his  “coun¬ 
try.” 

“Response?”  Jim  Sullivan,  Dow  The  cool,  quiet  atmos] 
Jones  and  Co.  classified  ad  director,  told  York  headquarters  of  D 
E&P  the  advertiser  was  very  pleased  the  epicenter  of  the  class 
with  the  response  which  came  from  such  is  situated  gives  no  hint 
corporate  giants  as  Minneapolis-  the  classified  operation ' 
Honeywell  and  Westinghouse  Electric,  offices  in  22  U.S.  cities 
adding  impact  to  the  WSJ's  claim  of  vir-  relatively  new  office 
tual  infallibility  of  its  classified  advertis-  where  the  “Asian  Wall 
ing  section.  published.  There  are  als 

While  the  staff  is  accustomed  to  seeing  don  and  West  Germany 
ads  such  as  the  missile  quest,  the  4  In  addition  to  selling  < 
domestic  editions  of  the  WSJ  constitute  in  all  the  regional  edil 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  classified  staff  of  65  does  the  same 
media  for  ‘bread  and  butter’  classified,  ers  in  Europe,  Austral 
It’s  open  rate  for  all  4  regional  editions.  South  America,  Mexicc 
$17.07  per  line,  is  the  highest  newspaper  each  case  the  paper  w 
classified  rate  in  the  country.  Ads  are  represents  is  a  leading 
sold  in  individual  regional  editions  at  reg-  tion  such  as  “The  Tin 
ional  rates.  Between  18%  and  19%  of  “LeMonde”  in  France 
classified  runs  in  all  editions.  Shimbun”  in  Japan,  et 

>  can  walk  into  any  of  t 
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The  cool,  quiet  atmosphere  in  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  Dow  Jones  where 
the  epicenter  of  the  classified  department 
is  situated  gives  no  hint  of  the  scope  of 
the  classified  operation  which  extends  to 
offices  in  22  U.S.  cities  as  well  as  to  its 
relatively  new  office  in  Hong  Kong 
where  the  “Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
published.  There  are  also  offices  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  West  Germany. 

In  addition  to  selling  and  servicing  ads 
in  all  the  regional  editions,  Sullivan’s 
staff  of  65  does  the  same  for  1 5  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Europe,  Australia,  the  far  east. 
South  America,  Mexico  and  Canada.  In 
each  case  the  paper  which  Dow  Jones 
represents  is  a  leading  quality  publica¬ 
tion  such  as  “The  Times”  in  London, 
“LeMonde”  in  France,  “Nihon  Keizai 
Shimbun”  in  Japan,  etc.  An  advertiser 
can  walk  into  any  of  Dow's  22  offices, 
place  his  ad  in  any  of  the  domestic  edi¬ 
tions  or  foreign  classified  sections  and 
obtain  complete  rate  information,  circu¬ 
lation  data,  etc.  The  advertiser  can  give 
his  ad  in  English  and  it  is  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  country  for  which  it  is 
intended  at  no  extra  charge. 

“How  does  a  total  classified  staff  of  65 
maintain  22  offiiies,  sell  and  service  4 
domestic  editions,  an  Asian  edition  and  a 
world  wide  want  ad  service  beside?” 
Sullivan  smiled  and  noted  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  his  department  turns  out  special  sec¬ 
tions  at  the  national  rate  such  as  a  recent 
WSJ  1 6  page  Boating  Section,  a  AVi  page 
Be  Your  Own  Boss  section,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Library  Section  in  connection  with 
the  American  Booksellers  Convention 
on  the  west  coast,  etc. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  organization  and 
training”  said  Sullivan.  He  showed  an 
organization  chart  for  each  of  22  clas¬ 
sified  offices  where  the  staff  size  related 
to  the  potential  volume.  The  office  in 
Hong  Kong  for  example  is  manned  by  a 
single  individual  a  Cantonese  “who 
speaks  English  sort  of.” 


In  addition,  the  working  tools  supplied 
the  staff  are  models  of  their  kind.  The 
rate  card  is  crisp,  clear  and  simple  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  carries  information 
and  rates  about  all  the  editions.  Special 
sales  folders  with  response  figures  are 
available  for  every  classification.  Indi¬ 
vidual  folders  tell  the  story  at  a  glance  for 
each  of  the  foreign  publications. 

As  if  all  that  were  not  enough  Sullivan, 
a  Dow  Jones  employee  for  2 1  years  who 
previously  held  down  such  spots  as  head 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  offices, 
was  recently  given  the  responsibility  for 
building  up  the  Thursday  travel  section. 
His  staff  went  at  it  with  typical  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  in  the  past  6  months  that 
they’ve  been  working  at  it,  all  at  national 
rates,  he  has  seen  it  grow  from  14  page 
each  week  to  over  a  page. 

Sullivan  sees  the  strength  of  the  WSJ 
in  its  type  reader  as  well  as  its  distribu¬ 
tion  pattern.  He  sees  it  serving  the  re¬ 
cruitment  sector  seeking  personnel  in  the 
$l5,000-$20.000  per  year  and  higher 
categories  because  it  has  a  high  concen¬ 
tration  of  readership  in  the  nation’s  top 
1 300  corporations,  source  of  skilled  high 
level  professionals  and  managers.  Sulli¬ 
van  points  out  that  individual  city  news¬ 
papers  can’t  cover  this  market  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  the  area  wide  WSJ  editions. 
“There  are  95  of  the  top  1 300  corpora¬ 
tions  in  Chicago,  for  example,  but  the 
Journal’s  mid-west  edition  covers  448  of 
such  companies;  in  New  York  there  are 
1 92  such  corporations  while  the  eastern 
edition  of  the  WSJ  covers  592.”  The 
eastern  edition  carries  8  to  9  pages  of 
recruitment  advertising  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays.  The  volume  varies  by  edi¬ 
tion. 

Technical  innovations  such  as  Mag- 
nafax  and  satellite  communications  play 
an  important  role  in  the  classified  struc¬ 
ture.  An  ad/sales  person  in  the  Pittsburgh 
can  take  an  ad  from  a  local  advertiser 
over  the  phone,  type  it  out  and  place  it 
on  the  Magnafax  where  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  nearest  of  four  production  plants. 
There  it  is  set  in  type  and  sent  by  satellite 
to  other  plants  where  the  advertiser  may 
want  it  to  appear. 


SWITCHES  SIDES— Charles  J.  Green¬ 
berg,  senior  vicepresident,  McCann- 
Erickson,  will  join  the  New  York  Times, 
as  director  of  advertising  promotion  and 
research.  At  the  agency,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Times  account. 
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Word  handling 
system  evolves 
at  30,000-daily 

By  M.  W.  Johnston 

President,  general  manager, 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 

We  are  a  30,000  Monday  thru  Saturday 
daily  newspaper,  110  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.  Our  page  average  is  38'/i,  in¬ 
cluding  preprints.  Advertising  percen¬ 
tage  is  64%.  In  1976,  we  set  500,000  in¬ 
ches  of  display  advertising  and  close  to 
200,000  inches  of  classified  material. 


We  occupy  a  new  building  completed 
in  1969.  Our  newspaper  is  printed  on  a 
Goss  Metro  offset  press  and  distributed 
throughout  a  three  and  one-half  county 
area  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  We  thrive 
on  publishing  a  newspaper,  doing  a 
reasonable  amount  of  commercial  print¬ 
ing  on  our  big  press,  and  operating  radio 
stations  in  four  different  communities. 
Our  population  is  just  over  50,000. 

In  a  10-year  span,  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  grown  from  26,000  to  30,000  and 
advertising  linage  has  increased  from 
644,000  to  948,000  inches,  page  average 
from  26  to  38 Vi. 

To  identify  our  present  word  handling 
system,  we  are  using  two  basic  suppliers, 
Hendrix  and  Compugraphic.  The  Hen¬ 
drix  installation  is  two  interfaced  sys¬ 
tems,  one  a  new  6400,  interfaced  with  an 
earlier  smaller  system,  the  numbered 
6200.  The  Hendrix  2300  Wire  Wizard  is 
interfaced  into  the  system.  18  Hendrix 
terminals  feed  PDP-11  computers  which 
are  on-line  to  two  Compugraphic  Uni¬ 
versal  Videosetters.  The  system  includes 
a  complete  Hendrix  classified  program, 
with  the  input  terminals  located  in  the 
classified  department.  Display  advertis¬ 
ing  originates  from  two  Hendrix  termi¬ 
nals  located  in  the  composing  room, 
where  a  portion  of  our  display  advertis¬ 
ing  is  now  on-line  in  the  system,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  advertising  composition  proc¬ 
essed  on  our  “retired”  equipment.  We  in¬ 
tend  for  the  entire  display  production  to 
be  operating  through  the  new  system  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  installation  began  on  a  “building 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  new  standard  for  state-of-the-art  editorial  terminals - 
the  Logicon  Executive  Editor/80. 

The  EE/80  has  every  desirable  feature  other  terminals 
have.  Plus  exclusive  advanced  features  no  other  terminal  has 
Which  means  it  will  out-perform  any  other  terminal. 

The  EE/80  is  the  new  editorial  front-end  to  the 
LOGIGRAPHIC  System.  It  is  also  a  powerful  stand-alone  remote 
bureau  system  that  prepares  and  inputs  data  to  your  existing 
system -no  matter  who’s  name  is  on  it.  It  is  “1980”  today. 

See  the  EE/80  in  operation  at  ANPA  June  11-15  at  the 
Anaheim  Convention  Center.  Prove  to  yourself  that  your 
publication  should  not  be  without  it. 

If  you  can’t  be  at  ANPA,  contact  us  immediately  for 
complete  data  on  the  Executive  Editor/80.  Write  or  phone  Jack 
Nicholson,  V.P.  Marketing,  LOGICON,  24225  Gamier  Street, 
Torrance,  CA  90505,  phone  (213)  325-6060. 
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N ewspeople  in  the  news 


TO  EDITORIAL  PAGE— Bailey 
Thomson  is  the  new  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Thomson  will  supervise  the 
daily  editorial  and  op-ed  pages.  He 
moves  to  the  Journal  from  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  where  he 
was  an  editorial  writer. 

Thomson  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  high  school  with  the  Pic¬ 
kens  County  Herald,  a  weekly  in 
Aliceville.  At  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Crimson-White.  From  there  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Huntsville  Times 
as  reporter  and  copy  editor. 

He  returned  to  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1972,  to  pursue  grad¬ 
uate  studies  and  to  work  for  the 
Tuscaloosa  News,  rejoining  the 
Times  in  1975 


GANNETT  APPOINTMENT  — 
Gannett  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  will  open  its  seventh  regional 
office  July  1  in  Dallas  and  Sue 
Ann  Hommel,  program  manager 
of  Southern  Living  Magazine,  has 
been  named  Dallas  manager. 
Hommel  will  be  responsible  for 
newspaper  advertising  sales  in  the 
states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Arkansas.  She  has  sold 
advertising  for  newspapers  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Southern  Living  Mag¬ 
azine  promotion  programs  in  10 
southern  markets  and  previously 
was  program  manager  for  Progres¬ 
sive  Farmer  and  before  that  worked 
for  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  in  Dallas  and 
Memphis. 


D.  Robert  Frisina,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology — new  president  of  Frank 
Gannett  Newspapercarrier  Scholarships, 
Inc.  He  succeeds  Wili.iam  E.  Hawley, 
president  since  the  carrier  scholarship 
program  began  25  years  ago. 


Coming  Soon... 

The  New 

AD-BUILDER 


Space 

Selling 


Ken  Renner — joined  the  Nashville 
Banner  as  a  general  assignments  repor¬ 
ter.  A  1977  graduate  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Pur¬ 
due  Exponent. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ei  mer  W.  Lower,  vicepresident,  cor¬ 
porate  affairs,  American  Broadcasting 
Companies — re-elected  president  of  the 
Correspondents  Fund,  a  charitable  foun¬ 
dation  based  in  New  York.  Also  elected 
are:  vicepresidents — R.  EdwardJackson, 
Time  (re-elected);  James  Greeneteld, 
New  York  Times,  and  Pauline  Frederick, 
National  Public  Radio. 

*  sf: 

Steven  L.  Hershberger,  staff  writer, 
Lerner  Newspapers,  Chicago — recipient 
of  1977  Peter  Lisagor  award  for 
exemplary  journalism  in  editorial  writing 
for  community  newspapers  presented  by 
the  Chicago  Headline  Club. 

:1c  9(S  9ic 

Faye  Poole,  editor  of  the  Gilmer  (Tex.) 
Mirror — to  women's  news  editor — 
feature  writer  of  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  News 
Herald. 


PRESS  HEAD— Walter  W.  Webb 
of  Houston  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mississippi  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  He  succeeds  George 
Lemon  Sugg,  who  served  the  asso¬ 
ciation  as  manager  for  39  years 
until  his  retirement  in  January 
1 976.  Sugg  continues  to  serve  on  a 
consulting  basis.  Webb,  a  native 
of  Louisville,  worked  as  advertising 
manager  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Miss.)  Times  Post  for 
14  months.  Webb  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  The  Collegian, 
campus  newspaper  of  Mississippi 
College  and  then  worked  as  a 
sports  writer  at  the  Jackson  Clarion- 
Ledger.  After  active  duty  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Webb  was  a 
reporter  at  the  Oxford  Eagle  while 
attending  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

A.  Kent  MacDougall,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  American  Univer¬ 
sity — returns  to  newspaper  reporting  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  covered  the 
publishing  industry  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  before  turning  to  teaching  in 
1972. 

*  %  * 

Robert  Hitchings.  Jr. — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion.  Hitchings  is  president  of  Robert 
Hitchings  and  Co.,  Inc.  publisher's  rep¬ 
resentative  firm. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Fenton,  publisher  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Digest  magazine.  Catholic  Digest 
Book  Club  and  Carillon  Books — elected 
33rd  president  of  the  Catholic  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Bruce  Hendra — appointed  Reuters' 
assistant  manager,  staff  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  for  North  America,  effective  June 
27.  Hendra  was  a  divisional  personnel 
manager  with  Sun  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion. 
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MUSIC  CRITIC  HONORS— President 
Stanley  Adams  of  the  American  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publish¬ 
ers,  left,  presents  a  plaque  and  check 
to  Washington  Star  music  critic  Irving 
Lowens,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Music  Critics  Association,  for  his  win¬ 
ning  articles  in  the  10th  Annual  ASCAP- 
Deems  Taylor  Awards. 

Howard  B.  Tayi.or,  a  former  news 
editor  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  co¬ 
author  of  a  text  on  copy  reading  and 
news  editing — appointed  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Manhattan,  for  the  next  school 
year. 

*  *  * 

Burnis  Lawrence,  publisher  of  the 
Hondo  (Tex.)  Anvil  Herald — elected 
president  of  the  South  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Jana  Lam,  former  news  editor  of  the 
Daily  O'Collegian,  Oklahoma  State 
University — named  to  editorial  staff  of 
thePrt///s  Valley  lOkVd.) Daily  Democrat . 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Rape — appointed  general 
manager  of  the  weekly  Valley  Sentinel  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  for  18 
years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

M  ARviN  C.  Whatmore,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cowles  Communications  Inc. — 
named  chairman.  He  retains  the  post  of 
chief  executive.  The  chairman's  title  has 
been  vacant  since  1973  when  Gardner 
Cowi.Es,  founder,  was  named  honorary 
chairman. 

John  M.  Haberian,  vicepresident  of 
the  parent  company  and  president  of 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Inc.  subsidiary — 
named  president  of  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions. 

*  ♦  sk 

Thomas  L.  Marouardt — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Even¬ 
ing  Capital.  He  is  the  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  and 
also  of  the  Big  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Reddy 


Aginian 


SUBURBAN  PROMOTIONS— Richard 
D.  Aginian  and  John  W.  Reddy  have 
advanced  to  key  new  roles  in  Suburban 
Communications  Corp.  Livonia,  Mich, 
and  its  principal  subsidiary.  Observer 
&  Eccentric  Newspapers,  through  pro¬ 
motions.  Aginian,  formerly  treasurer  of 
see,  has  been  named  executive  vice- 
president  and  chief  corporate  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  Reddy,  formerly  executive 
editor  of  the  12  O&E  newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  group  which  publishes  twice  week¬ 
ly  in  the  suburban  Detroit  area.  Reddy 
will  assume  overall  management  of 
the  O&E  chain  as  well  as  the  group's 
commercial  and  typesetting  opera¬ 
tions.  Aginian  will  be  responsible  for 
directing  all  divisions  of  SCC,  coordi¬ 
nating  efforts  of  corporate  staff,  and 
policy  recommendations. 

Margaret  K.  Look — retired  as  news 
editor  of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Journal.  She  and  her  husband,  Travis 
Look,  retired  Jamestown  attorney,  have 
moved  to  Powell,  Wyo. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  D.  Kaharl,  audit  manager  of  a 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  accounting  firm — 
named  treasurer.  Register  Publishing 
Co.,  New  Haven,  effective  July  15. 

sfe  ♦  ♦ 

Brian  A.  Storey — appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Edward  J.  Short — 
retired  after  26  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

W.  J.  Rii.ey,  former  comptroller  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star — joined  the  Journal 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

Eari.  F.  Hoi.brook,  for  .20  years 
employed  by  Hearst  newspapers  and  re¬ 
cently  acting  news  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner — named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Friendswood  (Tex.) 
News. 

^  He  ^ 

Richard  Parrish,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Moherly  (Mo.)  Monitor-lnde.x — to 
Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter  as  editor. 

*  *  3k 

Mary  Bi  akinger.  Living  staff  writer. 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  Levit- 
town.  Pa. — named  Pennsylvania  News- 
woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Women's  Press  Association. 


Wilson  McKinney — named  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  E.x- 
press. 

*  3k  sis 

Lynn  Brisendine,  assistant  publisher 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Hereford 
(Tex.)  Brand — named  publisher-general 
manager  of  the  Brownfield  (Tex.)  News. 

:k  3k  :k 

Joseph  P.  Duggan,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Alternative  maga¬ 
zine-joined  the  staff  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Record  as  an  editorial  writer. 

3k  *  3k 

Melvin  G.  Carlisle,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald — named  director  of  a  newly  created 
employe  relations  department.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Carlisle  as  circulation  director  will  be 
Raymond  Tolbert,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  afternoon  edition.  Assistant 
director  of  the  employe  relations  de¬ 
partment  will  be  Louise  McNair. 

3k  3k  Jk 

New  York  Daily  News  reporter  Martin 
King — among  476  graduates  of  City  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York’s  unique  Bac¬ 
calaureate  Program,  which  permits  stu¬ 
dents  to  design  individualized  plans  of 
study  under  guidance  of  a  faculty  com¬ 
mittee.  King  joined  the  News  as  a  copy 
boy;  was  promoted  to  reporter  and  co¬ 
vered  the  UN  for  14  years.  When  the 
News  closed  its  UN  bureau.  King  be¬ 
came  a  general  assignment  reporter  and 
enrolled  in  the  CUNY  B.A.  program. 

3k  3k  3k 

William  J.  Bassett — appointed  coor¬ 
dinator  of  college  relations  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  office  at  Mercy  College.  He  is 
a  veteran  Westchester  County  newsman, 
and  was  general  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Port  Chester  Daily  Item  and  Mamar- 
oneck  Daily  Times  at  time  of  his  early 
retirement  June  1  from  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

3k  3k  3k 

Digby  Diehl,  Los  Angeles  Times  book 
editor — winner  of  the  Irita  Van  Doren 
Award  of  the  American  Booksellers  As¬ 
sociations  for  “his  many  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  the  book  as  an  instrument  of 
culture  in  American  life.”  He  is  founder 
and  vicepresident  of  the  National  Book 
Critics  Circle. 
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Ad  composition  system 
improves  ad  production 


By  Robert  H.  Crane 

Manager-Phototypesetting, 

News-Texan 

News-Texan  was  the  fourth  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Raycomp-100  Ad  Composi¬ 
tion  System,  taking  delivery  in  De¬ 
cember,  1975. 

News-Texan  employs  65  production 
personnel,  35  in  the  composing  room  on 
three  shifts.  An  average  of  550-600  stan¬ 
dard  size  pages  are  composed  weekly. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  to  update  our  advertising 
typesetting  system  of  IBM  1 130  FDP 
mark-up  and  TTS  perforation. 

We  required  a  system  that  would  be 
easy  to  operate,  improve  our  standard  of 
composition,  reduce  composing  room 
costs  and  provide  faster  output  for  later 
copy  deadlines. 

After  a  week  of  concentrated  on-the- 
job  training,  they  began  producing  about 
30%  of  all  new  advertising.  We  set  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  operators  of  composing 
1000  column  inches  per  shift  or  one-third 
of  the  workload  if  input  was  less  than 
3000  column  inches.  Given  six  to  eight 
weeks  to  achieve  this  goal,  those  that  did 
not  were  replaced. 

Since  March,  1976  we  have  been  com¬ 
posing  all  display  ads  requiring  type  set 
in  one  eight  hour  shift  on  our  three 
Raycomp  terminals. 

We  receive  on  the  average  of  27,000 
column  inches  of  new  advertising  per 
week.  Of  this,  40%  are  camera  ready  or 
require  only  an  address  or  few  lines  of 
type  to  be  set.  10%  are  classified  display 
ads  that  lend  themselves  to  FDP  format¬ 
ting  for  faster  output. 

As  a  group,  our  operators  have  aver¬ 
aged  900  column  inches  per  shift,  one 
former  operator  averaged  close  to  1300 
column  inches. 


LEADERS  IN  PORTABLE  &  BUREAU  TERMINALS 


/'  FOR  REMOTE  NEWS  ENTRY 

1032  MAMARONECK  AVE.,  MAMARONECK,  N.Y.  10543 
(914)  698-7789 


Three  months  ago  we  received  the 
software  to  compose  editorial  copy  and 
merge  ads  and  editorial  together  for 
pagination.  We  are  still  experimenting 
with  different  methods  of  input  and  com¬ 
position.  No  decisions  have  been  made 
on  the  extent  that  we  will  use  this  pack¬ 
age'. 

In  our  first  full  year  of  operation  with 
Raycomp- 100  we  received  a  20%  savings 
in  composition  over  mark-up/TTX  per¬ 
foration.  This  is  primarily  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  lineage  without  hir¬ 
ing  additional  personnel  to  handle  the  in¬ 
crease  in  workload. 

We  eliminated  all  recoding  and  perfor¬ 
ation  due  to  operator  error  and  mark-up 
errors  in  selection  of  point  size,  leading 
and  indention  commands.  In  addition, 
Raycomp  allowed  the  advertising  staffs 
more  creativity  in  positioning  copy 
around  art  work  on  the  layout.  The  time 
needed  to  compose  a  particular  grocery 
ad  was  cut  by*  two-thirds. 

We  see  additional  savings  by  output¬ 
ting  to  a  digitized  font  typesetter,  capa¬ 
ble  of  outputting  rules  and  borders, 
rather  than  to  our  present  Merganthaler 
505TC. 

Chicago  Daily  News 
gets  new  m.e.  July  1 

Gregory  E.  Favre  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  The  announcement  by  James 
Hoge,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  states  the 
appointment  is  effective  July  I,  with 
Favre  succeeding  Donald  W.  Gormley, 
who  resigned. 

Favre  joined  the  Daily  News  earlier 
this  year  as  assistant  managing  editor  for 
features  from  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller  and  Times,  where  he  was  editor. 
He  is  a  former  editor  of  the  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times. 

Hoge  also  announced  that  Mike  Roy- 
ko,  Pulitzer  Prize  columnist,  will  become 
an  associate  editor;  Kent  Bernard  to 
assistant  managing  editor-features  and 
David  Hall,  to  assistant  managing  editor- 
news  and  special  projects. 


Integrated  systent 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


block”  basis.  The  first  event  occurred 
with  the  introduction  of  8  Hendrix  video 
display  terminals  and  a  6200  system  in 
1974.  In  late  1975,  a  second  6200  system 
was  installed,  adding  4  more  terminals 
for  a  total  of  12,  all  news  input.  Output 
was  paper  tape  fed  manually  to  the  old 
Compugraphic  typesetters.  This  installa¬ 
tion  allowed  our  news  staff  to  get  in  mo¬ 
tion  with  display  terminals  and  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting.  It  had  limited 
storage  and  lacked  flexibility.  It  did, 
however,  give  us  greater  speed  and  ef¬ 
fectively  brought  to  an  end  the  use  of 
typewriters  and  double  key  stroking  of 
news  matter. 

To  assist  us  in  our  planning,  we 
utilized  the  service  of  an  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  field  engineer. 

The  last  step  was  to  convert  one  of  our 
Hendrix  62()0s  to  a  6400  front-end  sys¬ 
tem.  We  added  five  more  video  display 
terminals  and  ordered  keyboard  revi¬ 
sions  on  some  of  the  terminals  already  in 
operation.  The  update  gave  us  increased 
computer  strength  and  expanded  storage 
to  take  care  of  our  news  flow,  including 
wire,  which  would  be  handled  on  the 
2300  Wire  Wizard.  Shortly  after  we 
began  our  conversations  with  Hendrix, 
we  learned  that  the  classified  program 
would  be  available  from  Hendrix.  This, 
in  itself,  provided  an  answer  for  a  big 
part  of  our  need.  Later  the  hyphenation 
justification  program  became  available, 
opening  the  doorway  to  advertising 
composition.  The  new  Hendrix  6400  and 
the  old  6200  would  be  interfaced  for  flex¬ 
ibility.  The  two  Compugraphic  Univer- 
sals  would  be  able  to  accept  copy  from 
any  input  point.  Type  faces  would  be 
duplicated  in  the  two  machines. 

There  is  still  much  to  do.  We  must 
complete  our  advertising  input,  getting 
completely  out  of  the  old  Mergenthaler 
system.  We  must  refine  our  techniques, 
complete  the  training  of  our  personnel 
and  begin  to  effect  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion.  By  company  policy,  we  will  use 
attrition  to  reduce  our  work  force.  We 
have  transferred  a  few  individuals  to 
other  areas  in  the  newspaper  in  order  to 
maintain  their  employment.  We  will  have 
to  add  two  or  three  more  terminals  to  the 
system,  and  are  finding  that  we  are  run¬ 
ning  short  of  computer  storage. 

I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  an  easy  instal¬ 
lation.  We  did  not  buy  a  machine  which 
can  be  simply  plugged  in  and  “away  you 
go.”  It  demands  cooperation  of  news 
and  composing  room  staffs,  the  patience 
of  Job  and  complete  faith  in  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  as  a  logical  and 
economic  means  of  producing  a  paper. 

At  the  same  time,  1  believe  that  de¬ 
veloping  technology  will  again  put  us  out 
of  date. 
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a  leader  in  the  letterpress  industry 
since  1912  announces . 


IMPERIAUS  NEW  OFFSET  DIVISION!!! 


an  entirely  new  division  COMMITTED  to  the 
Web-Offset  and  Di-Litho®  newspaper  industry. 


Once  again.  Imperial  is  forging  ahead . but  this 

time  in  the  offset  platemaking  industry,  offering 
the  Newspaper  Industry  new  anodized  printing 
plates.  And  best  of  all.  Imperial  wants  to  provide 
not  only  the  best  product,  but  the  best  service. 


Therefore,  Imperial's  Offset  Division  Field  Reps 
will  be  available  around  the  clock.  No  other  manu¬ 
facturer  of  offset  plates  has  offered  this  service. 

When  you  think  of  offset  plates,  think  of  Imperial. 


•  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

•  EXCLUSIVE  ANODIZED  FINISH. 

•  CUT  PERFECTLY  SQUARE  AND  BURR  FREE. 

•  AROUND-THE-CLOCK  TECHNICAL  SERVICE. 

•  SCRAP  BUY-BACK  PROGRAM. 


PRICE  -  YOU  WON’T  BELIEVE  ITU! 


For  specific  information  on  price  and  delivery, 
call  toll  free-(800)  523-3838. 

(In  Pa.  call  (215)  423-2400  collect) 


IMPERIAL  METAL  8t  CHEMICAL  CO. 
OFFSET  DIVISION 
3400  ARAMINGO  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  19134 


A  NEW  DIVISION. . WITH  NEW  IDEAS!!! 


®Di-Litho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  A.N.P.A. 


OFFSET  DIVISION 


Book  reviews 


By  Jane  Levere 


How  to  start  a  newspaper  and  conduct  an  interview 


Two  “how-to”  books,  one  on  starting 
a  newspaper,  the  other  on  the  art  of 
“creative  interviewing,”  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community 
Newspaper,  by  John  McKinney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  week¬ 
lies,  offers  a  step-by-step  game  plan  for 
establishing  a  “community  newspaper,” 
a  locally-oriented  (in  advertising  and 
editorial)  weekly  that  McKinney,  like 
many  others,  believes  is  the  newspaper 
of  the  future. 

“Whether  it’s  desirable  or  not,  the  fact 
is  that  millions  of  Americans  are  finding 
it  easier  to  get  their  national  and  world 
news  from  television  and  confine  their 
newspaper  reading  to  a  local  publication 
that  interestingly  covers  news  and  events 
that  come  very  close  to  their  personal 
lives,”  he  writes  in  the  foreword. 

The  stress  here  is  practical,  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  financial  and 
business  aspects  of  starting  and  running 
a  paper.  As  McKinney  sagely  points  out, 
“running  a  newspaper  is  a  lot  different 
from  working  on  one.  A  skilled  reporter 
can  turn  out  to  be  a  babe  in  the  woods  at 
the  tasks  of  managing  a  business 
organization.” 

Each  individual  decision  that  conceiv¬ 
ably  must  be  made  to  launch  a  weekly 
operation  is  discussed,  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  location,  competition,  and 
types  of  circulation,  to  all  aspects  of  pro¬ 
duction,  staff  makeup,  ad  solicitation, 
account  management,  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  libel  insurance  (recommended 
only  for  a  well-established  newspaper). 

Another  recurrent  theme  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  need  to  accommodate  both  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  After  getting  a  com¬ 
prehensive  profile  of  the  community — its 
demographics,  businesses,  cultural  in¬ 
terests,  etc. — the  publisher,  suggests 
McKinney,  should  concentrate  on 
“news  close  to  home.  .  .  .  and  vital.” 
Letters  to  the  editor  (even  those  ghost¬ 
written  by  the  publisher)  are  encouraged, 
as  are  solid,  locally-oriented  editorials. 

For  advertisers  McKinney  offers  solu¬ 
tions  to  problematic  situations,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  an  ad  at  the  last  minute 
or  the  bartering  of  space  for  goods. 

Truth  stressed 

And  he  further  recommends  an  edito¬ 
rial  policy  of  truth  and  “fairminded- 
ness,”  the  printing  “of  the  arrest  of  a  kid 
from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks.  .  .  . 
(as  well  as)  the  arrest  of  the  son  of  one  of 
your  advertisers.”  It  is  heartening  to  see 
this  ideal,  too  infrequently  the  reality. 

Useful  and  unusual  features  of  this 
manual  include  a  heavily-detailed  day- 


to-day  calendar  of  activities  of  a  func¬ 
tioning  weekly,  a  glossary  of  newspaper 
terms,  a  listing  of  weekly,  daily,  regional 
and  national  newspaper  assocfations 
(most  valuable  to  the  novice  publisher), 
addresses  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  and  a  bib¬ 
liography.  Reproductions  of  ad  and  busi¬ 
ness  forms  from  McKinney’s  papers,  the 
Port  Jefferson  Record  and  North  Snore 
Record,  also  appear.  Missing,  however, 
is  an  index. 

Creative  Interviewing,  by  Ken  Metz- 
ler,  associate  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  is  an  informa¬ 
tive  guide  to  the  art,  which  he  defines  as 
“an  exchange  of  information  to  produce 
a  level  of  intelligence  higher  than  either 
participant  could  produce  alone.” 

Metzler  starts  off  from  scratch,  listing 
the  ten  stages  of  the  traditional  journalis¬ 
tic  interview.  Among  these  are  6)  Getting 
down  to  business,  7)  Establishing  easy 
rapport,  8)  Asking  the  bomb,  and  9)  Re¬ 
covering! 

Listening  vital 

Stressed  throughout  is  the  importance 
of  good  preparation,  specific,  pointed 
questioning,  and  attentive  listening,  not 
only  to  what  is  said,  but  to  what  isn’t, 
and  to  the  silences. 

Metzler  also  provides  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  various  types  of  interviews — the 
broadcast  inteiAiew,  basic  news  repor¬ 
ter’s  interview,  multiple-interview  proj¬ 
ect,  and  personality  interview — and  the 
different  skills  each  requires. 

Especially  helpful  in  the  personal  in¬ 
terview  category  are  the  imaginative 
suggestions  for  questions,  such  as  what 
material  things  does  the  respondent  sur¬ 
round  himself  with,  who  his  heroes  are, 
what  his  major  problems  are,  what  a  typ¬ 
ical  day  on  the  job  is  like,  and  “what  is 
the  sand  in  his  oyster:  i.e.,  what  annoys 
the  hell  out  of  him?” 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  special 
problems  faced  by  the  interviewer:  using 
a  tape  recorder,  coping  with  the  respon¬ 
dent’s  hostility,  or  a  request  to  remain 
“off  the  record.”  Suggestions  for  figur¬ 
ing  out  if  the  respondent  is  telling  the 
truth  are  not  very  helpful,  though;  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  best  teacher  in  this  case. 
And  Metzler’s  statement  that  “boredom 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,”  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  boring  interview  subjects,  is  de¬ 
batable. 

The  book  concludes  with  some  good 
interviewing  exercises,  an  excellent  bib¬ 
liography  and  an  index. 

One  final  caveat.  Although  Metzler 
writes  in  the  introduction  that  the 
“number  one  problem  of  student  jour¬ 


nalists  is  interviewing,”  and  implies  the 
book  is  meant  for  the  beginner,  most  of 
the  material  is  too  advanced  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  neophyte.  A  journalist  with  limited 
and  even  broader  experience  would 
benefit  most  from  Metzler’s  work. 

{How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community 
Newspaper  by  John  McKinney;  avail¬ 
able  only  by  mail  from  Meadow  Press, 
PO  Box  35,  Port  Jefferson,  NY  11777, 
for  $9.95.  Creative  Interviewing  by  Ken 
Metzler,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ,  $6.95  cloth,  $4.95  paper.) 


Ink-jet  technology 
evaluated  at  meeting 

The  Technical  Association  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  met  recently  in  Chicago 
and  excerpts  from  a  speech  given  there 
by  Ralph  E.  Smith,  principal  engineer- 
Graphic  Systems  division,  Rockwell  In¬ 
ternational  present  information  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  newspaper 
executives. 

In  his  conclusions  to  an  examination  of 
the  present  state  of  the  art  of  ink  jet 
techniques.  Smith  said,  “without  unex¬ 
pected  changes,  we  foresee  no  near¬ 
future  replacement  of  the  total  high 
speed  newspaper  press  function  by  ink 
jets.” 

He  went  on  to  say,  “ink  jet  perfor¬ 
mance  is  marginally  acceptable,  and  a 
production  design  will  be  complex,  if 
workable.”  Also,  “system  reliability  is 
expected  to  be  a  problem  while  memory 
availability  and  cost  are  expected  to  have 
limitations.” 

Smith  stated  that  early  versions  of  high 
speed  inkjet  printers,  if  made,  would  be 
likely  to  utilize  a  physical  memory  such 
as  a  film  negative.  “This  would  represent 
a  momentary  step  backward,”  he. said, 
“in  the  long-term  evolutionary  integra¬ 
tion  of  pre-press  and  press  functions.” 

“Ink  jets  will  continue  to  be  used  and 
improved  for  current  applications,” 
Smith  said,  “and  these  will  be  for  lower 
speed  applications  and  for  speciality  ap¬ 
plications  at  lower  press  speeds  and 
lower  information  contents.” 


Hearings  planned 

Senate  hearings  on  the  revised  Crim¬ 
inal  Code  reform  bill  (formerly  S.  1 ,  now 
S.1437)  tentatively  are  being  planned  for 
the  week  beginning  June  20.  When  it  was 
S.l,  the  bill  contained  seven  press- 
opposed  sections  constituting  an  official 
secrets  act.  These  have  been  dropped 
from  S.1437,  however,  and  the  bill  now 
has  the  approval  of  Senators  John  Mc¬ 
Clellan  (D.  of  Ark.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law;  Edward  Kennedy  (D.  of 
Mass.)  and  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell. 
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Portable  computer 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

About  an  hour  later  we  were  facing  the 
first  deadline.  Our  team  had  developed  a 
rhythm  and  the  results  showed  it. 

The  whole  process  took  15  minutes 
and  the  editors  downtown  were  telling  us 
to  slow  down  because  we  were  getting 
too  far  ahead  of  the  reporters. 

Altogether  that  night  we  transmitted 
more  than  a  million  characters,  at  ap¬ 
proximately  1 ,200  words  per  minute  and 
developed  a  procedure  that  would  help 
provide  the  best  statistical  coverage  of 
an  election  we  had  ever  achieved. 

Between  the  primary  and  the  general 
election  we  had  a  pleasant  break  at  the 
Ford-Carter  debate  in  San  Francisco.  I 
won’t  go  into  all  the  details  but  when  you 
are  on  deadline  you  know  you  have  it 


made  when  the  editor  says,  “we  have 
plenty  of  time,  could  you  give  us  a 
couple  of  thousand  more  words  on  the 
main  story.” 

We  have  had  other  remarkable  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  P-1800,  mainly  in  fixed 
locations  in  our  bureaus,  but  none  as 
satisfying  as  beating  a  deadline  with  time 
to  spare. 

We  have  communicated  with  other 
newspapers  Teleram  to  tape.  Teleram  to 
computer.  Teleram  to  Teleram  and  Tele¬ 
ram  to  printer  with  the  same  success.  We 
have  yet  to  send  copy  or  tabular  formats 
into  our  own  computer  system  but  we 
have  no  doubts  that  it  can  be  done. 

The  P-1800  is  the  forerunner  of  things 
to  come  in  the  field  of  light  weight,  port¬ 
able  video  terminals.  We  can  expect  to 
see  units  that  cost  less,  weigh  less,  and,  I 
believe,  give  us  a  greater  capacity  to  per¬ 
form  our  jobs. 


Paul  Flynn  named 
general  manager 

Paul  B.  Flynn,  director  of  marketing 
services  for  the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Nyack 
(N.Y.)  Rockland  Journal-News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sheldon  Lyons,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  vicepresident  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  of  Gannett  group. 

Flynn  joined  Gannett  in  1966  as  assis¬ 
tant  public  service  director  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union,  and  became  public  service 
director  in  1970.  He  subsequently  served 
as  advertising  director  for  several  Gan¬ 
nett  papers  and  was  named  to  his  most 
recent  post  in  1976. 


‘*Qulte  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I’ve  seen” 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Man?ger 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
ZVi”  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 


smith  X 


ANPA/RI 


DRUPA  77  - 


Anaheim,  California 
Convention  Center 
June  11-16,  1977 
Booth  M\752 
AND 

Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  il<12049 


rpm  corporation 


^Winner  uf  the  1976  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 
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How  laser  camera  cuts 
cost  and  time  problems 


By  Owen  McBrien 

Production  Systems  Manager 

Washington  Post 

In  January  1976  we  received  the  first 
Autokon.  In  every  day  use  in  our  engrav¬ 
ing  department  the  ECRM  Autokon 
Electric  Reproduction  Camera  is  no 
longer  a  marvel  and  a  wonder — it  is  a 
workhorse. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  installed 
today  any  piece  of  equipment  which 
shows  such  promise  for  solving  two  of 
the  major  problems  we  have  encountered 
in  the  cold-type  pre-press  process  as 
does  the  8400. 

The  8400  helps  to  solve  time  and  cost 
problems. 

The  Washington  Post  is  only  partially 
cold-type — having  had  to  revert  to  hot- 
metal  for  our  daily  newshole  after  the 
four-and-a-half  month  strike.  We  could 
not  afford  the  time  of  cold-type  in  the 
daily  crunch  to  produce  our  newspaper. 
Let  me  voice  what  I  call  the  “wail  of 
production” — “the  deadlines  are  not  ob¬ 
served,  the  copy  drops  in  heaps;  and  the 
photo  art  is  three  times  what  it  should 
be.”  Add  to  that  a  change  to  6  on  9 
format  and  you  have  trauma,  anxiety, 
frustration  and — success! 

Let  me  state  quite  emphatically — the 
8400  Autokon  is  not  the  panacea,  but  it 
can  and  does  help.  It  saves  time! — and 
money.  It  can  be  readily  cost-justified! 
Which  is  what  every  publisher  wants. 

In  our  plant  it  does  not  make 
negatives — we  hope  some  day  it  will.  I 
hope  some  day  something  like  it  will  ex¬ 
pose  plates — Lm  sure  it  will. 

To  illustrate  the  time  and  cost  differen¬ 
tial  over  our  regular  process  camera  let 
us  follow,  briefly  the  steps  we  use  to 


shoot  a  half-tone  for  a  cold-type  page, 
and  then  the  same  process  on  the  Auto¬ 
kon. 

The  Post’s  engraving  department 
houses  three  Chemco  Marathon 
Cameras,  and  one  NewsPager  11.  Each 
Marathon  is  equipped  with  a  Luxometer 
which  controls  exposure  and  time.  This 
was  a  big  advance  several  years  ago 
when  they  were  first  installed. 

Art  is  brought  from  the  news  depart¬ 
ment,  already  sized  and  with  crop  marks. 
The  Luxometer  is  used  to  record  high¬ 
light  and  shadow.  This  automatically  ad¬ 
justs  the  camera. 

The  picture  is  placed  on  the  copy 
board,  and  the  vacuum  frame  closed. 

The  camera-bed  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  proper  focal  length — a  sometimes 
backbreaking  job.  The  lens  adjusted. 

Next  the  film  must  be  dispensed,  and 
the  vacuum  board  turned  on. 

The  exposure  is  made,  the  screen 


and  then  the  film  is  cut  and  automatically 
transferred  to  the  developer  (hopefully). 
— Now  we  wait!  (Especially  if  it  is  a 
single  piece  of  art  after  deadline!). 

When  the  negative  appears  it  must  be 
taken  to  the  darkroom  where  a  Velox 
contact  print  is  made  and  developed. 


In  contrast,  the  Autokon,  starting  with 
the  same  piece  of  copy  the  highlights  and 
shadows  are  read  on  a  Carlson  Den¬ 
sitometer  and  readings  written  on  the 
back.  From  there  it  is  taken  to  the  Auto¬ 
kon  and  placed  on  the  8400’ s  bed.  Crop¬ 
ping  arms  are  moved  into  position. 

The  enlargement  or  reduction  is  dialed 
in. 

The  screen  to  be  applied  is  chosen  by  a 
twist  of  the  dial. 

At  the  Post  we  use  65  line,  for  let¬ 
terpress  and  100  line  for  TV  Channels 
which  is  printed  offset. 

We  can  process  line  art  in  positive, 
negative,  positive  reverse,  and  negative 
reverse,  all  by  twisting  a  dial. 

When  ready,  another  button  is  pushed 
and  the  marvels  of  science  and  laser 
technology  take  over.  Depending  on  the 
size  (linear  length)  the  result  is  ready  for 
developing. 

At  the  Post  we  use  the  cassette  and 
stand-alone  developer. 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds  more  the 
developed  result  is  viewable  after  which 
it  is  dried. 

Not  only  does  this  Autokon  save  the 
Post  time,  a  very  valuable  commodity 
when  getting  near  deadline,  but  it  has 
reduced  our  operating  costs  as  well. 

Does  the  Post  use  the  ANAMORPHIC 
Option?  Yes! 

Not  only  does  the  Post  get  camera 
ready  copy  from  “the  other  paper” 
which  we  call  each  other  when  referring 
to  our  neighbor  across  the  city,  but  from 
the  newspapers  in  Baltimore  as  well. 
This  copy  does  not  fit  our  paste-up  col¬ 
umn  measure.  The  AUTOKON  is  used 
to  re-size  these  ads  to  the  proper  width 
and  also  to  the  ordered  depth.  We  do 
place  a  limit  on  how  much  a  distortion 
we  will  permit  in  order  to  avoid  unreada¬ 
ble  results. 

Frequently  also  we  get  ads  tom  out  of 
our,  or  other  newspapers.  Most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  quality  problems  which  can 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Nn  \\  v\vo. 

NUMBER  1  IN  PORTABLE  &  BUREAU  TERMINALS 
FOR  REMOTE  NEWS  ENTRV;:^\Vflg 


1032  MAMARONECK  AVE.,  MAMARONECK,  N.Y.  10543 
(914)  698-7789 


Regular  Process  Camera 

Read  Density  .  60  seconds 

Set  Camera  .  50 

Place  Copy/Advance  Film  .  25 

Exposure  .  15 

Cut  and  Advance  .  35 

Develop  . 360 

Inspect  and  Trim  .  22 

Contact  Print  .  90 

Develop  .  180 

13.5  minutes 


AUTOKON  8400 


Read  Density/Set  8400  .  60  seconds 

Place  copy  .  5 

Exposure  .  70 

Cut  and  Advance  .  75 

Develop  .  20 

Dry  . 

4.6  minutes 
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(Continued  from  page  44) 
arise  when  trying  to  make  a  shot  and 
contact  print  of  newsprint.  Here  is  where 
the  AUTOKON  excels!  Not  only  can  we 
re-size  the  tearsheet  ad  to  its  needed 


paste-up  size,  but  the  adjustment  features 
of  the  8400  can  compensate  for  the  poor 
quality  of  the  original  art.  With  the  AU¬ 
TOKON  we  produce  a  reproduction  far 
superior  to  the  regular  process  camera. 


SUPPLIES 


Regular  Process  Camera 

Film  . 

Chemistry  . 

Contact  Paper  . 

Chemistry  . 

AUTOKON  8400 

S-Paper  . 

Chemistry  . 

*  10  gallons  every  week 
150  sq.  ft.  S-paper  per  day 
1.70  per  sq.  ft.  for  chemistry 


420  per  sq.  ft. 
9. 14  per  gallon 
240  per  sq.  ft. 
5.83  per  gallon 


.  320  per  sq.  ft. 
7.420  per  gallon 


Abert  succeeds  Maier 
as  Journal  chairman 

Donald  B.  Abert  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  employe-owned  Journal 
Co.  and  Newspapers  Inc. 

Abert  succeeds  Irwin  Maier,  who  re¬ 
mains  director  and  editorial  adviser  to 
Newspaper  Inc.’s  two  papers,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  Abert  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  concerns  and  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Thomas  J.  McCollow,  formerly  senior 


vicepresident-management  finance  and 
corporate  planning,  becomes  president  of 
Journal  Co.  and  vice-chairman  of  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  a  new  position. 

Warren  J.  Heyse  was  named  president 
of  Newspapers  Inc.  and  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  also  assumes  the 
post  of  exec  senior  vp  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany. 

Don  Massa,  formerly  vicepresident- 
treasurer  of  the  Journal  Co.,  becomes 
vicepresident-finance  and  treasurer  of 
both  operations,  assuming  duties  previ¬ 
ously  held  by  McCollow. 


The  former  advertising  director,  Joe 
Flanagan,  replaces  Heyse  as  senior 
vicepresident-marketing.  William  Share 
has  been  named  the  new  ad  director  from 
business  manager,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

• 

Blevins  put  in  charge 
of  Gannett  production 

Charles  R.  Blevins,  35,  production 
manager  of  Gannett’s  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic  and  Morning  Star  was 
named  director  of  production  for  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc. 

Blevins  will  supervise  and  coordinate 
all  production  activities  for  the  Gannett 
Group  of  73  daily  newspapers,  John  E. 
Heselden,  senior  vicepresident/staff  and 
services,  said. 

Before  heading  the  Rockford  produc¬ 
tion  operation  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Ble¬ 
vins  served  four  years  as  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corporation  in  El  Paso,  which  prints 
both  Gannett’s  El  Paso  Times  and  the 
Scripps- Howard’s  Herald-Post. 

Blevins  served  six  years  as  production 
assistant  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
from  1965  to  1971,  before  joining  Gan¬ 
nett. 

Heselden  said  Blevins  will  coordinate 
the  corporate  staff  activities  of  James 
Bennett,  production  operations  director; 
and  Paul  Conseur  and  Jack  Dodgen,  as¬ 
sistant  production  operation  directors. 


Should  Government  Sell 
Auto  Insurance? 

With  auto  insurance  rates  high  and  coverage 
hard  to  get  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
suggestions  are  being  heard  that  state 
government  should  sell  auto  insurance. 

Government  auto  insurance  plans  have  already 
been  tried  in  Maryland  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and 
British  Columbia.  The  results  of  these  efforts  are 
spelled  out  in  State  Farm’s  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Government  As  An  Auto 
Insurer.” 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders  on  other 
insurance-related  topics  of  interest  to  the  news 
media.  Once  you’re  on  our  mailing  list,  we’ll 
send  you  new  ones  as  they’re  published.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625  or 
write  to: 

Insurance  Backgrounders 

Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Company 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 


STATE 

government 

AUTO 

INSURANCE 

BUREAU 
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1977 

April 

linage 

Th«  following  linogo  lobulations  how  boon  compiled  by  Medio  Records, 
Inc.  for  the  eiclusive  pubKcotion  of  [ditor  &  hibbdier.  They  moy  not  be 
reprinted  or  pubtshed  in  any  form  without  the  explicit  permission  from 
Medio  Record,  Inc.  NOTE:  Neurspopers  morked  with  code  below  include 
odvertising  in  Pomde  or  Family  Weehly,  approximate  linoge  os  follows: 
'Porode— SI,59S  TFomily  WeeUy— S3,190 

1977  1976 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

Americon  News-e .  761,711  16,224  647,719  28,064 

tAmericon  News-S .  3S3,731  17344  329,317 

Grand  Total .  1,115,442  33,768  977,036  28,064 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beocon  Joumol-e .  2320,843  100,848  2,844,985  196,624 

*8eacon  Joumol-S .  1,180,005  89,096  1,055,736  84312 

Gmnd  Total .  3300,848  189,944  3,900,721  281,136 


NOTE:  Beacon  Joumo|.e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  sixKolumn  June  2, 
1975. 


ATUU4TA,  6A. 

Constitution-m .  2371,304  3,437,931  1B,240 

Joumol-e .  3365,494  215,469  3385,992  191396 

Journal  & 

Conslilution-S .  1,663,987  42,456  1,673,202  52,944 

Grand  Total .  8,100,785  257,925  8397,125  262,780 

NOTE:  Constitution-m  and  Jouraol-e  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edition;  The 
linoge  is  only  shown  in  the  Joumol-e. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

’News  Americon-S .  623,547  106,904  624380  56,704 

News  Americon-e .  1,349,423  61,516  1  347,006  108,544 

5un-m .  1335,824  12,320  1  331,295  50,752 

Sun-e  .  2,066,459  7,392  1,975,434  50,912 

Sun-S  .  2323311  14,400  1,936347  _ 

Grand  Total .  7,898,764  202,532  7,414,662  266,912 

NOTE:  5un-m,e  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  6  1976. 


News  Americon-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  column  to  nine  column  Oct. 
25,  1976. 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  NJ. 


Record-c . 

.  2,337,933 

359,213 

2382,887 

292,257 

*Rt€ord*S . 

_  1,135334 

274,769 

1,016,983 

262309 

Grand  Total  . . . . . 

.  3,473,167 

633,982 

3399,870 

554,766 

NOTi:  Rtcord-o  published  5  doys  o  ivook  only. 

NOTE:  Rocord-o  ond  S  chongod  from  eight  to  ntno 

column  ion.  1,  1977. 

BINGHAMTON 

p  N.Y. 

Press-e  . 

_  1,624,921 

1,801,922 

•Press-S  . 

.  672,376 

658,852 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  2,297,297 

2,460,844 

NOTE:  Prtss-oS  chongod  from  eight  to  nino^column  Mor.  29, 

1976. 

BOCA  RATON, 

FLA. 

News-0  . 

.  666,117 

745,730 

+News-S . 

.  367,795 

364,424 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  1333,912 

1,110,154 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

BOSTON,  AAASS. 

Herald  Americon-m 

.  1,216,788 

61,785 

1,232,603 

29368 

Herald  Americon-$ . . 

.  725,724 

296,842 

801,756 

367,610 

Globe-e . 

.  1,847,955 

20,232 

1,821,016 

83,424 

Globe-m  . 

.  2,277,228 

20,232 

2,303,679 

83,424 

’Globe-S . 

.  2,126,431 

355,672 

2,002,587 

370,248 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  8,194,126 

754,763 

8,161,641 

934,274 

NOTE:  Globe.e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Herald  Amoricon-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct. 
18,  1976;  Globe  effective  Feb.  27,  1977. 


BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comero-e  .  1,614,260  1  387,092  28,464 

Comera-S  .  509398  449,627  _ 

Grand  Total .  2,123,858  2,036,719  28,464 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Herald-e  .  1,006,466  897,891 

tfferoU-S  .  475,086  452.412 

Grand  Total .  1,481,552  1,350,303 

BUFFALO,  N.V. 

Courier  Express-m .  720,549  27,760  780,786  23,452 

’Courier  Exprass-S .  973380  12,380  1,054,671  32,744 

News-e  .  2,903382  146,880  2,974,033  119,713 

Grand  Total .  4397,611  187,020  4,809,490  175,909 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m .  1,640,591  65,072 

+Fme  Prass-S .  270,949  9,120 

Grand  Total .  1,911,540  74,192 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976;  Free  Press-m  ond  S 
chonged  from  eight  to  six  column  Nov.  1976. 

CAMDEN,  NJ. 

Courior  Posl-e .  2,665,124  92,796  2,736,780  165,528 

NOTE;  Courier  Post-e  changed  from  eight  to  six  column  Dec.  1,  1975. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e .  1321,856  15,200  1,924,034 

Observer-m .  2301,843  72312  2,311,366  52,150 

’Observer-S .  848,958  129,248  914,326  72,080 

Grand  Total .  4,672,657  216,960  5,149,726  124,230 


NOTE:  Observer-m  ond  5  and  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  six  column 
June  2,  1975. 


1977  1976 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Net*  Two  Listings 

Tribune-m  .  3362,337  2347,791  3323381  2,314,630 

Tribune-5  .  2,045,880  912382  1,900,149  722,815 

News-e  .  1,665,321  455,625  1,830,564  428,837 

Sun-Times-m .  2,738,950  429,542  3,075,400  393339 

’Sun  Times-5 .  1330,619  547,698  1,042,851  499,544 

Grand  Total .  10,743,107  5,192,93811,372345  4358,865 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1, 1975. 
NOTE;  Tribune  figures  obove  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosure- 
ments. 

Tribune-m  .  3,539349  2,921,466  3,847,241  2,383,486 

Tribune-S .  2,164313  967,858  2,014,786  762,786 

News-e  .  1,665,321  455,625  1,830,564  428,837 

Sun  Times-m .  2,738,950  429,542  3,075,400  393,039 

’Sun  Times-S .  1,030,619  547,698  1,042,851  499344 

Grand  Total .  11,138,552  5,322,18911,810,842  4,467,692 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  July  1, 1975. 
NOTE:  Tribune-e  figures  above  reflect  octuol  nine  column  meosurements. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  .  3,093,289  9,856  3,093,132 

Enguirar-S .  1.781364  9,856  1,631,092 

Posl-e .  2,211392  111,454  2,371,850  71358 

Grand  Total .  7385,745  131,166  7396,074  71,358 

NOTE:  Posl-e  effective  June  2,  1975  and  Enguirer-m  ond  5  effective  June 
3,  1975,  changed  from  eiRhl  to  nine  column. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Deoler-m .  3347,556  256,194  3,120387  283,312 

Ploin  Deoler-S .  1,746331  33,985  1319,917  36,236 

Prass-e  .  2,013,756  598,472  2,102376  569329 

Gmnd  Total .  7307,843  888,651  6,843,080  889377 

NOTE;  Effectiw  Soptember  1,  1975,  the  Ploin  Deoler-m  ond  5  chonged 
from  eight  to  nine  column.  Press-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column. 
COLUJMBUS,  GA. 

Enguirer  (see  note) .  1332317  18,420  1,458388  138,457 

’Ledger  Enguirar-S .  528,107  475307  43,862 

Grand  Total .  1,860,324  18,420  1,933,795  182,319 

NOTE:  Enguirer-m  and  Ledger-e  sold  in  combinotion;  knoge  of  one  edition, 
Enguirer-m  is  shoum. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispotch-e .  2,781,808  94,841  3,147,428  89,047 

Dispotch-S .  1,773395  37,344  1,709,134 

CiHien  Journol-m .  1,244,474  1,065,693 

Grand  Total .  5,799,877  132,185  5,922,255  89,047 

NOTE:  Dispotch-e  ond  5  and  Citizen  Jouraol-m  changed  from  eight  to  nine 
column  Jon.  13,  1976. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m .  3,869,020  258,760  3,926,207  317,660 

News-5  .  1361,639  80,074  1,392,276  55,224 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,455,951  78307  3,558,743  143,894 

’Times  Herakf-S  .  1302399  56,084  1,427,628  78316 

Grand  Total .  10,289,309  472,92510304,854  594,794 

NOTE:  News-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
Times  Herald-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Dec.  29, 1975. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journol  HereM-m .  2,264333  123,139  2,369351  98336 


News-e .  2386,209  157354  2,485,547  109,630 

’News-S .  986,969  _ 841,549  _ 

Grand  Total .  5337,811  280,793  5,696,647  208,166 


NOTE;  Journal  Horald-m  ond  News-e  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine 
column  Oct.  6,  1975. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


Rocky  Mt.  News-m .  3,681,871  3,488,799 

’Rocky  Ml  News-5  .  801,986  831,184 

Posl-e .  3,271,661  129,120  3,396,348  174,337 

Posts .  1,712,645  1,648,709 

Grand  Total .  9,468,163  129,120  9,365,040  174,337 


NOTE:  Post-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.  6,  1975. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Net*  Twe  Lfftlngo 

Free  Press-m .  2,068,634  308,676  2,422,418  235,912 

'Free  Press-S .  749,214  244,363  775,187  169,492 

News-e .  2,645347  519,694  2,806,597  528,531 

News-S .  1,437,437  335302  1,244335  252,679 

Grand  Total .  6,900,332  1,408,035  7,248.737  1,186,614 

NOTE:  News-e  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  Figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosurements. 

Free  Press-m .  2,068,634  308,676  2,422,418  235,912 

’Free  Press-S  .  749,214  244,363  775,187  169,492 

News-e  .  2,863398  554,782  3,060,616  566,426 

News-S .  1,518,481  340,037  1,323387  260,359 

Grand  Total .  7,199,927  1,447,858  7,581,808  1,232,189 


N01E:  News-e  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  hguras  ohove  reflect  octuol  nine  column  measurements. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  982,835  -1317,718 

News  Trihune-m .  1,014,736  1,106,928 

Tribune-S .  659,458  8,448  661,250 

Grand  Total .  2,657,029  8,448  2,785,896 

NOTE;  Herald-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News  Tribune-m  ond  5  ond  Herald-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six 
column  May  5,  1975. 


ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (see  note) .  1,456,387  1  306,971 

’Times  News-S  .  815,176  800,120 

Grand  Total .  2,271363  2,407,091 

NOTE:  Times-e  and  News-m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition 
Times-e  is  shown. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3.545322  173,822  3,663,506  240,340 

’News-S .  1322,102  1,439,746  15,840 

News-Sol .  1329327  1,102,292 

Grand  Total .  6,596  351  173,822  6,205,544  256,180 

NOTE;  News-e  pubkshed  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News-eS  and  Sot.  chonged  from  eight  to  six  column  Moy  12,  1975. 
GARY,  IND. 


Post  Tribuno-e  . . . 
'^Pest  Tribune-S  . . 

.  1,600365 

.  871,984 

245,723  1,832,418 
749.880 

218,556 

10,838 

Grand  Total  . . . 
NOTE:  Pttst  Tribune 

.  2,472,349  245,723  2382,298  229394 

is  0  nine  column  format  ond  is  meosurad  occordingly. 

Herald-o . 

^Herald-5 . 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

.  871,439  20316  903,128 

.  489,939  6,840  478,912 

568 

Grand  Total  . . , 

.  1,361,378 

27,456  1  382,040 

568 

Courant-m . 

*Courant-S  . 

Times-e . 

Times-S . 

HARTFORD, 

.  2,893,779 

.  1,283,860 

CONN. 

105,839  2,916,361 
391387  1,323370 
824,822 
280369 

352,408 

52,036 

68391 

Grond  Total  . . . 

.  4,177339 

497,426  5,345,422 

473,035 

NOTE:  Times-e  ond  S  discontinued  publicotbn  Oct.  20,  1976. 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
April  1977 

A  suitimary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

1977  1976  Dollar  Change 


Classifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

April  . 

.$  261,708 

247,707 

-1- 

14,001 

+  5.7 

First  Four  Months 

968,126 

887,468 

-1- 

80,658 

+  9.1 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

April  . 

65,874 

63,773 

-1- 

2,101 

+  3.3 

First  Four  Months 

239,952 

224,107 

-1- 

15,845 

+  7.1 

General 

April  . 

68,960 

66,721 

+ 

2,239 

+  3.4 

First  Four  Months 

255,545 

236,974 

+ 

18,571 

+  7.8 

Automotive 

April  . 

14,461 

11,438 

-1- 

3,023 

+26.4 

First  Four  Months 

53,270 

40,473 

-t- 

12,797 

+  31.6 

Financial 

April  . 

13,883 

14,630 

- 

747 

-  -5.1 

First  Four  Months 

50,339 

53,230 

- 

2,891 

-  5.4 

Classified 

April  . 

. .  133,578 

113,059 

+ 

20,519 

+  18.1 

First  Four  Months 

482,538 

419,184 

-1- 

63,354 

+  15.1 

Total  Advertising 

April  . . 

. .  492,590 

453,555 

39,035 

+  8.6 

First  Four  Months 

1,809,818 

1,637,329 

+  172,489 

+  10.5 
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FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

A<lnrtiitr-iii .  2,570,844  2,677,560 

Star  Bulklin,* .  2,669,993  2,781,789 

*Star  8iill«tin  & 

Aanrtitar-S .  1,119J>S4  1,120,750 

Grand  Total .  6J59,891  6,580,099 

NOTE:  Adv«rtiser-m,  Star  Bullotin-o  and  Star  Bulletin  and  Advertiser  5 
chon^ed  Irotn  eight  to  nine  column  May  3,  1976. 


HOUSTON,  TIXAS 

Chrenicle-e  .  5,112,695  417,111  4,327,768  600,437 

Chronicle-S  .  2,445,912  216,204  1,973,862  252,492 

Posl-m . . .  4,196,067  324,987  3,634,499  472,475 

'Posts .  1,583,651  204,166  1,323,634  215,182 

Grand  Total . 13^325  1,162,46811,259,763  1,540,586 

NOTE:  Chranicle-e  end  S  end  FUst-m  end  S  changed  from  eight  column  to 
nine  column  iuly  1,  1975. 

HUNTINGTON,  W.VA. 

Herald  Diipotch-m .  1,142,942  22,368 

Adveitiser-e .  1,016,048 

tHorald  Oispelch-S .  461,121  41,168 

Grand  Total .  2,620,111  63,536 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

LANSIPie,  MICH. 

State  JeenioLe  .  2,109,088  43,648 

tStata  Jouraol-S .  850,188  9,504 

Grand  Total .  2,959,276  53,152 

NOTE:  Net  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Herald  (see  note) .  1,866,413  147,664  1,858,238 

•Herald  Uoder-S  .  1J39,945  9,600  829,939 

Grand  Total .  2,906,358  157,264  2^177 


NOTE:  HeraU-m  end  Leader.e  sold  in  combinotien;  Unege  el  one  edition 
Herald-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Herald-m,  Leoder-e  end  HeroH  Leeder-S  changed  irom  eight  to 
nine  column  Sept.  20,  1976. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


Ariiofisos  Goz«ttt-m  .... 
*AH(on$o$  Goz*tt«>S  . . . 
AHnnsos  Otmocret-t  . . . 
tAHnnsos  DtmQcrot-S  . . 

.  1466463 
667,709 
.  633,746 

334,256 

6,000 

1,671,022 

646,447 

766458 

315,576 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,202,274 

6,000 

3,399403 

lONG  BIACHp 

Indopondont  (soo  noto)  . .  2,218,619 

CALIF. 

587,199 

2,119480 

577,482 

*  Indopondont 

Prass  Tologram>S  .... 

.  698,856 

49,792 

665,328 

13,856 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,917,475 

636,991 

2,784,708 

591,338 

NOTE:  Independent-m  end  Press  Telegram-e  sold  in  combination;  Linoge  of 
one  edition  Indopendont-m  is  shewn. 


LOPdO  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Newsdey-e .  2,558,101  703,828  2,690,809  885,625 

Newsdoy-S .  809,420  323,085  749,692  284^39 

Grand  Total .  3,367421  1,026,913  3,440401  1,170,464 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m .  4,860420  2440429  4,7514n  2,183475 

Times-S .  2417,729  972,927  2,243,176  877493 

Herald  Eieminerta .  676482  731,928 

Herald  Enminer-S .  169470  230422 

Grand  Total .  8423401  3,313,456  7,957,203  3,060,968 

RAACON,  OA. 

Telegraph  (see  note)  ....  1,202495  1,250,864 

'Telegraph  t  News-5  . . .  508467  513,261 

Grand  Total .  1,711,162  1,764,125 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  end  News-e  sold  hr  combination;  Linoge  of  one  edition 
Telegraph-m  is  shown. 

AAANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Uoder-d .  1456461  1,351,878 

+New  Hompdiire  News-S  .  645488  574,413 

Grand  Total .  1,901,649  1,926,291 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

HeraU-m .  3492,777  579475  4423412  406,586 

Herald-S .  2,151,330  225,720  2454,266  207,221 

News-e .  1,728,156  36417  1,854,906  52,920 

Grand  Total .  7,772463  841,912  8,232,684  666,727 

NOTE:  Herald-m  end  5  end  News-e  chongod  from  eight  to  sii  column  Mor. 
3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

5entioel-ffl .  1,790,161  4420  1  458,464 

Jeunwl-e .  .  3,152478  462,026  3446,954  392,165 

Jeurnal-5  .  1438,132  339,887  1,840,132  269,618 

Grand  Total .  6,780,671  806,433  6,745450  661,783 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1.940427  74,429  1,930,195  67,344 

Tribvne-5  .  1,903,303  283,689  1,734459  247418 

Stor-e .  2,471,969  492,644  2,451465  718,373 

Grand  Total .  6415499  850,762  6,116,219  1  433,035 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  ond  5  and  5tar-o  chongod  from  eight  to  six  column 
during  year  1975. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bonner-o .  2,183,703  72,392  2455,156  68468 

Tonnossoon-m  .  2430,385  72492  2,428,446  65,528 

'Tennossoan-5  .  1450,101  55,312  992,647  81444 

Grand  Total .  5,464,189  200,096  5,776,249  215,440 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Timos-m .  3482,300  2,638,426 

Times-S .  2,794456  1,159,972  2,749,729  798,415 

Nows-m .  1,247,806  1  475,749  1,411,407  1,087,721 

News-5  .  702447  1,176,898  767,455  1,158,152 

Post-e .  927,901  965423 

Grand  Total .  8,754,710  3,712,619  8432.540  3444,288 


NOTE:  Timos-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  7,  1976. 
NOTE:  News-m  and  5  changed  from  five  column  to  six  column  ^t.  6, 
1976. 

NEWARK,.  NJ. 


Star  Ledger-m .  2,843,938  126,612  2,661,173  112477 

'Star  Lodgor-5  .  1400.088  84412  1,628,712  39,424 

Grand  Total .  4,644,026  211,124  4489.885  151401 


NOTE:  Star  Lodgor-m  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  7, 
1976. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  1977 


1977  1976 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ORLANDO, 

FLA. 

Sontinol  &tar-d  . . . 

.  2,516,106 

246,446 

2,764,674 

604,989 

*Sontinol  Star-S  . . 

.  1,089,003 

78,221 

1,302,876 

191,724 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  3405,109 

324467 

4,067450 

796,713 

PASADENA, 

CALIF. 

Star  Nows-d  . 

.  1,077,227 

241,509 

1498454 

184485 

'StorNews-S  .... 

.  341,085 

56,041 

318,770 

15,353 

Grond  Total  . . . . 

.  1,418412 

297450 

1,417,324 

199,738 

PASSAIC, 

NJ. 

Herald  Hews-e  . . . . 

.  1,194,785 

382,050 

1,564455 

276,990 

Herald  News-S  . . . . 

.  434,210 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  1,628,995 

382,050 

1464455 

276,990 

NOTE:  Herald  news-e  chongod  from  on  eight  to  o  nine  column  width  Oct.  6, 
1976. 

NOTE:  Herald  News-5  first  pubKcotion  Mor.  6,  1977. 


PATERSON, 

NJ. 

News-d  . 

.  1466,743 

82,406 

1,180,058 

PENSACOLA 

,  FLA. 

iouraoUm  . . . , 

.  2441,130 

167435 

tNows  iournol-S 

.  819,692 

65,684 

News-e  . 

.  826,160 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,686,982 

232,719 

NOTE:  Not  meosu 

red  by  Me<fio  Records 

in  1976. 

NOTE:  Journol-m,  News-e  ond  News  Joumol-S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine 

column  June  1,  1976. 

PEORIA,  1 

ILL. 

Joumol  ^r-d  .. 

.  1461,171 

37408 

2,015,110 

74,804 

*Joumol  Star-S  . 

.  731469 

67,800 

684,760 

52456 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,593440 

105,108 

2,699,870 

127,460 

PHILADELPHlAp  PA. 

Bulletin-e . 

.  1,963434 

789,276 

2,003,754 

671,617 

'Bulletin-5 . 

.  710,715 

425,484 

675,131 

367,789 

kiguirer-m . 

.  2,070,149 

205,004 

1,899433 

118,030 

Inquirar-S . 

.  1,704,857 

480,365 

1417,253 

490,093 

News-e . 

.  961,349 

1423,399 

11,760 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  7,410,104 

1,900,129 

7418,870 

1,659,289 

NOTE:  EHoctivo  Moy  19,  1975  Bulletin-e  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  six 
column;  Inquirer-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  six  column;  News-e 
chongod  from  six  to  five  column.  The  data  in  this  report  covering  the 
News-0  reflects  the  converted  linage  to  six  column  formot. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post  Goietto-m .  1,111,097  977,559 

Prass-o  .  2446,608  98455  2,134436  98,359 

'Pross-S  .  1429421  _  1,733435  4,928 

Grand  Total .  4,987,226  98,555  4,845,130  103,287 

NOTE:  Pott  Goiette-m  ond  Press-e  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nino 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

BulUlin-e .  1,721,534  329,407  1,837,056  316,911 

Joornol-m  .  1,437446  1  434,729 

Joumol-S .  1,287,914  145,540  1,339,678  54,032 

Grand  Total .  4,446,794  474,947  4,711,463  370,943 

NOTE:  BuHotin-e  and  Journol-m  hove  o  combined  Sot,  edition;  The  Knogo 

is  only  shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  t  Chroniclo-m  1451,972  136,164  1,981459  129,200 
Democrat  8  Chronick-S  .  1,138,942  148,968  1,085,197  49428 


Times  Union-o  .  1,863409  123,708  2,054,141  113480 

Grand  Total  .  4,854,423  408,840  5,120,997  292,008 


NOTE:  Domocrat  &  Chroniclo-m  ond  5  ond  Ttmos  Unkrn-e  chongod  from 
eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Stor-m  .  1,847454  116,420 

'Rogittar  Stor-S  .  566494  51,184 

Register  Ropubtc-e  ....  1,580,963  116,324 

Grand  Total  .  3,994,711  283,928 

NOTE:  Not  moosurad  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Rogittar  Ropub(c-o  Register  Stor-S  ond  Star-m  ore  ostoblished  nine 
column  newspapers  ond  ore  measured  otcordihgly. 


Boo-o 

'Beo-5 

Union-m 

tUnion-S 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

.  2,723,905  491,184 

.  993,435  155,736 

.  1,894,763  230,672 

.  318,988 


3,030488 

955,766 

1,704,161 

285,513 


83498 

52,968 

108,864 


Grand  Total  .  5,931491  877492  5,976,028  245,430 

NOTE:  Beo-e  and  5  ond  Union-m  and  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Sept.  I,  1975. 


ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


Globe  Domocrat-m  .  1435,705 

Glove  Domocral-w/o  ....  730497 

Post  Dispotch-o  .  1432,640 

'Post  Dispotch-5  .  1,753,714 

Grand  Total  .  5,652,656 


222,355  1,292496 
11,520  638402 

61,146  2,074406 
55,044  1,763,142 
350,065  5,768,446  363422 


197,699 

27,664 

90,507 

47,952 


NOTE:  Globe  Domocrat-m  pubKdiod  5  doys  o  weeh  only. 

NOTE:  Post  Dispotch'o  and  5  and  Globe  Democrot-m  ond  w/o  changed  from 
eight  to  nino  column  Apr.  5,  1976. 


Pioneer  Press-m 
'Pioneer  Prass-5 
Dispotch-e  .... 
Grand  Total 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

..  1,408,936  1,506,912 

..  1,353,186  1,200,932 

...  1,989,687  358,639  2,213,393 

4,751,809  358,639  4,921,237 


7,392 

312,829 


320,221 

NOTE:  Pionoor  Press-m  ond '5  and  Dispotch-o  chongod  from  eight  to  six 
column  Moy  5,  1975. 


Independent -0 
Timos-m  .... 
'Timos-S  . . . 
Grand  Total 


ST  PnERSBLMG,  FLA. 

. . . .  2,435,958  17,272  2,324,745  38,288 

....  3,083,866  860,114  3,081,693  962,812 

....  1479474  349,757  1,187,690  274472 

....  6,799,198  1,227,143  6,594,128  1,275,472 


SALEM,  OREGON 


Oregon  Statesmon-m 

.  1,993,914 

1,800 

'^Stotesmon  Joumol-S 

450,936 

Copitol-e  . . 

.  1,533,380 

1,800 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  3,978430 

3,600 

NOTE:  Not  moosurad  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Oregon  Stotesmon-m,  Capital  Journol-e  and  Statesman  Jouraol-S 
changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.  1975. 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


SAN  ANTONIO, 

TEXAS 

Express-m  . 

.  2,098,395 

148,200  2,039463 

105,584 

^Express-News-S 

.  1,067,970 

36,944  855,976 

19,760 

Express-News-sot 

.  540,036 

386,868 

News-e  . 

.  1,922472 

107,360  1,911425 

58,664 

Light-e  . 

.  2,329,665 

2,368,762 

^Light-S  . 

.  1,212475 

967,946 

Light-sot  . 

.  401,188 

294,161 

Grand  Total 

.  9,571,901 

292404  8,824,801 

184,008 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e,  and  Light-e  pubKshod  5  rloys  o  week  only. 
NOTE:  Light-e,  sot  and  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column  June  15, 1976. 
Express-m,  Express  News-5  and  sot,  effective  Jon.  19, 1977  and  News-e 
eHective  Jon.  18,  1977. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun  Telegrom-m  .  1,835,402  521,929 

'Sun  Telegrom-S  .  482453  190,504 

Grand  Total  .  2,317,755  712,433 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Merfio  Records  in  1976. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,107,831  175,080  2,901,416  44,880 

'Union-S  .  1,250,419  1,200,804 

Tribune-e  .  3,418495  163,238  3,282,322  24,768 

Grand  Total  .  7,776445  338418  7484442  69,648 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chranicle-m  .  2,020,755  581452  1,938,781  203,904 

Enminor-e  .  2432,217  581,352  1,998,336  203,904 

Exominer  8  ChranicU-S  .  1,052,478  1,075,645 

Grand  Total  .  5,105,450  1,162,704  5,012,762  407,808 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4427,960  200,161  4,316,288  179496 

News-e  .  3,916480  200,175  3,696,695  179,140 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1485477  1420,196 

Grand  Total  .  10,130417  400,336  9,333,179  358,236 


NOTE:  Morcury-m  ond  Nows-e  hot  o  combined  sot  edition;  the  linoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Jouraol-e  .  1423,774  25400  1,657,720 

Timos-m  .  2447,660  38,896  2,456,366 

rimos-S  .  930,691  9,120  854,680 

Grand  Total  .  4,902,125  73416  4,968,766 

NOTE:  Timos-m  ond  5  ond  Jouniol-e  chongod  from  eight  to  nine  column 
Jon.  2,  1977. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Jouraol-e  .  1,862,703  4,020  1,833447  7,293 

'Herald  Americon-S  ....  1471,980  6,905  873422  11449 

Post  Standord-m  .  1,103439  18,205  1,051,085  10,269 

Grand  Total  .  4,038422  29,130  3,757,854  29,411 

NOTE:  Post  Standord-m,  Horold  Jouraol-e  ond  Herald  Americon-S  chongod 


from  eight  to  nino  column  Sept.  1,  1976. 


TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 


Domocrat-o  .  1419455  1471452  10,838 

'Domocrot-5  .  575459  492,435 

Grand  Total  .  2,094,814  2,063,787  10,838 

NOTE:  Domocrat-e  and  5  chongod  from  eight  to  six  column  Aug.  1,  1976. 

TAMPA,  FUL. 

Tribuno-m  .  2,814,686  532,772  3,058,547  407,402 

'Tribune-S  .  1,254,896  69420  1,094,659  38,336 

Times-o  .  1,975,663  2,127,299 

Grand  Total  .  6,045,245  602492  6,280405  445,738 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  and  5  and  Timos-e  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  27,  1975. 

UTKA,  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispolch-e  ....  898,287  108,272 

^Observer  Dispotch-S  ...  471461  19480 

Press-m  .  1,053422  5,376 

Grand  Total  . .  2,422,970  133,328 


NOTE:  Not  meosurod  ^  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Observer  Dispotch-e  and  5  ond  Press-m  changed  from  eight  to  nino 
column  Doc.  1975 


WJLSHINGTON,  D.C. 


Post-m  .  5,024,035  272,180  4,409,679  297480 

'Post  s  .  2,027,783  352,852  1,755,733  397472 

Stor-e  .  2466,169  344,703  2473,743  431422 

Stor-5  .  650,109  115,116  626,659  125,546 

Grand  Total  .  9,968,096  1  484,851  9,165414  1,252,120 


NOTE:  Posl-m  and  5  ond  5tar-o  end  5  chongod  Irom  eight  to  nino  column 
Aug.  2,  1976. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Pbsl-m  .  2,505,201  124,966  2,716,259  76,870 

Times-o  .  2,153,222  124,802  2,387,445  76,919 

'Post  rniMS-S  .  1433,984  1,149,879 

Grand  Total  .  5,992,407  249,768  6,253483  153,789 


NOTE:  Post-m  and  Tintos-e  hove  o  combined  sot  edition;  the  linoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Tintos-e  and  Arst  Timos-S  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 
Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispotch.e  ....  1,442,909  276,082  1,738,818  221,508 

tReporter  Dispotch-S  ...  305,713  31,296 

Grand  Total  .  1,748422  307478  1,738,818  221,508 

NOTE:  Reporlor  Dispotch-5  first  publication  Sept.  5,  1976. 


WKHITJL,  KANS. 


Eogk-m  .  2464431  299,128  2,059,686  167,218 

8eocon-e  .  1,010,688  105483  888,247  115,614 

'Eogk  Boocon-S  .  706,722  63,712  637,997  46,912 

Grand  Total  .  3,981,941  468,223  3,585,930  329,744 


NOTE:  Eoglo-m  ond  Beocon-e  hos  o  combined  sot  edition;  the  linoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Eoglo-m. 

NOTE:  Eogle-m,  Beocon-e  and  Eoglo  Beocon-S  chongod  from  eight  to  six 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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AMH.  I977/197A 
LINAOf  FIOUIRS 
SUPPIKD  IT  PUUISHIRS 


1977  1976 

FUU  RUN  PUT  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALMNY,  N.Y. 

ruMS-UniOTHD  .  1,704Ae3  U28^7( 

KiNcbrkacbr  N«w»^  ..  I^,M2  1,185,739 

rims-UiiiM-S  .  777,996  734,345 

Graii4  Total  .  3,716,761  3J48,362 

■ANOOR  AAAINI 

Nowih*  .  1,285,760  1,242A86 

CASPAR,  WYOAAINO 

5tar-Tribm-n,  5  .  1,420,356  1,307,100 

NOTE:  hcUti  prtpriirtt— 120,022  tuts  i*  1977;  76,846  tots  io  1976. 

CHILLKOTH8,  OHIO 

Gtitttt-t  .  1,055,810  1,086458 

NOTE:  tadodts  mstits— 284,144  tool  io  1977;  216,720  tms  io  1976. 

COlUNWUS,  NRR. 

TtUiram-t  .  815438  759452 

NOTE:  hckidts  iostrts — 104432  lots  io  1977;  53,368  tots  io  1976. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Qood  City  Timos-t/m  . . .  3418,176  3418,806 

Qvod  City  riiiits-5  .  687490  699,594 

Grand  Total  .  3,706446  3,718,400 

DOS  AAOINES,  IOWA 

Rofistar-m  .  808,952  253,751  726,416  227472 

Trikooo-o  .  1480,489  1412,400 

Rotiitar-5  .  796,154  109417  719408  115,748 

Grand  Total  .  2485,595  363468  2,658,424  343,120 


DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Dolowora  5tata  Nows-o85  1,185,777  1,065,411 

NOTE:  Fiporas  shown  obow  ora  on  on  8  colomn  bosis. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Joumol-o  .  4495,167  4439,707 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

Coloradoon-ot5  .  1429,360  1488452 

NOTE:  Inclodos  insotts — 132440  tnos  in  1977;  156,520  tnos  in  1976. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Joumol  Goiotto-in  .  1,745,912  1476,106 

Nows-SonlinoLo  .  2,188,900  15,246  2,034,886  25,130 

Jooraol  Gototto-5  .  787452  707,994 

Grand  Total  .  4,721,864  15446  4418,986  25,130 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

5tar  Tobiraffl-ni  .  2405,734  2448,932 

5tar  Toloprainra  .  2451484  2425,838 

Star  Tolo9raiii-5  .  1,339430  1,176,000 

Grand  Total  .  6,396448  S,9S0,n0 

FREIWONT,  NES. 

Tribuno-o  .  853,104  811,734 

N01E:  Inclodos  insorts— 141488  tnos  in  1977,  113,176  tnos  in  1976. 

OREENVILLE,  S.C. 

Nows-mSS  .  2448,826  2,491,790 

Piodinont-o  .  1451,956  1408,726 

Grand  Total  .  4,100,782  4,100416 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-n  .  2,788,802  2,996494 

Nows-o  .  2429442  2494,141 

Star-S  .  1445,997  1,485,690 

Grand  Total  .  6,664,141  6,776,525 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 

Prass-Citinn-o  .  1462400  1,006,124 

NOTE:  Inclodos  insorts— 130,900  tnos  in  1977;  73,780  tnos  in  1976. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Tinws-m  .  2424475  2,300,457 

Stor-o  .  1,134,732  85,919  1,184,761  98,716 

Star-S  .  1434472  1,261,782 

Grand  Total  .  4493,979  85,919  4,755,000  98,716 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Rocord-o  .  2,931480  2,901,332 

LETHRRIDOE,  ALTA. 

Horald-o  .  1,457,493  1  427,992 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Joomol-Star-dSS  .  2,190416  1,949,920 

NOTE:  Inclodos  insoits— 246412  tnos  in  1977;  227,864  tnos  in  1976. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Coorior-Joomol-m  .  2,278,143  2481,952 

Tnoos-o  .  2479,052  2463,870 

Coorior-JooraolSrinMs-S  .  1,404,760  1  481,232 

Grand  Total  .  6461,955  6,327,054 

NOTE:  ROP  Asploy  tnopo  pwbtAod  on  6-cohinin  bosis,  bot  convoitod  to 
O-colonoi  bosis  oboM.  Clossiliod  pobtshod  ond  roportod  on  10  cobinM 
bosis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Copital  Tinios-o  .  2,275,423  2,276490 

WiK.  State  Joonol-in  . .  2470489  2,398420 

Wise.  State  Jooraol-S  . . .  793,663  757433 

Grand  Total  .  5,139,675  5,432,643 

NOTE:  6-coloinn  pope  hoot  boon  consortod  to  O-cohimn  bosis. 

AAERIDEN,  CONN. 

Rocoid-loomol-m  .  1,110,648  1,102,716 
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MONROE,  LA. 

Worid-m  . 

....  1447,759 

1,402474 

Ntw$>Star-«  . 

....  1,225,161 

1402,739 

World-S  . 

...  565,950 

495434 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  3.138470 

3,200449 

AAONTREAL,  QUE. 

Goiotta-fn  . . 

....  1,441,338 

1438,077 

Star-0  . 

....  3465,461 

3,393,n9 

U  Povoir-m  . 

....  507480 

414,132 

Lo  Dimoneho  Motin-S 

. . .  528,681 

472,041 

NOTE:  Lo  Dimoncho-IMotin  inclodos  "Praspoctivos*' 

’  ond  insorts;  80,974 

tnos  in  1977;  102,794  tnos  in  1976. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Tolograph-0  . 

....  M18,700 

1422,933 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Prass-m  . 

....  2,090,634 

2,249,104 

Timos  HoraU-o  . . . 

....  1400448, 

1,948,940 

Prass-5  . 

....  1,059,226 

1,024,408 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  4,950,708 

5,242,454 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginia  Pilot-m  . . . 

....  2.892494 

2,851479 

Lodpor-5tor-o  . 

....  2,622,770 

2479,821 

Virginio  Pilol-S  .... 

....  1495441 

1,327,911 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

....  7,111425 

4,759,111 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuppot-o  . 

....  1,106,263 

1444,124 

NORTH  PLATn,  NEB. 

Tolograpli-o-at-iii 

....  885,077 

841493 

NOTE:  Includos  Fomily  WooUy  70,350  tnos  in  1977,  90,921  linos  in  1976. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuno-o  . 

....  2,001418  576,955  2443,968  113,174 

Tribuno-$  . 

....  884,269 

874425 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

_  2,885487  576,955 

3,118,293  113,174 

NOTE:  Sondov  includos  Airado  and  Comics:  69,230  inos  in  1977,  63,627 

bnos  in  1976. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord  Eiominor-o 

...  1484,814 

1449,488 

Stondord  Exominor-S 

. . .  617,210 

577490 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  2,202424 

2427478 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Fomily  Wookly:  54X196  linos 

in  19n;  54,448  tnos  in 

1976. 

OKLAHOAAA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklokomon-ffl  . . . . . 

.  2,131433  505,568  2,122,329  458,790 

Timos-o  . 

.  1,948,571  358,943 

1  1,841,844  343,429 

Oklohomon-S  .... 

.  1,141,053 

1423,420 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  5,220,857  864411 

5,007,415  822,419 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World  Horald-m-o-S 

....  3,420,886 

3441448 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Rogistor-m  . 

.  4418442 

3,904,210 

Rogistor-o  . 

.  4418442 

3,904410 

Rogistor-S  . 

.  1,343494 

1,202495 

Grand  Totol  . . . 

.  4,141,958 

5,108,305 

NOTE:  All  day  nowspopor,  m  8  o  sold  in  combination;  Porodo  linopo  is 
included  obvo. 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 


Lo  Droit-o  . 

.  2,302,122 

2452,924 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Ropubfic-m  . 

.  3,994440 

3,754,970 

Gozotto-o  . 

.  3,880494 

3,n7,424 

Ropublic-S  . 

.  1448444 

1,422,874 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  9,422,700 

8,957470 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

Nows-Pross-o4  .  2,204,279  2,095479 

NOTE:  Porado  tnopo  not  includod. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Star  Horald-m4  .  909,847  991,097 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  WooUy —  70,346  tnos  in  1977;  72,838  tnos  in 
1976. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lnloltponcor-m  _  1468,991  1443410 

Posl-lntaltponcor-5  _  496402  467,810 

Grand  Total  .  2465,493  2,011,420 

rimts-0,5  .  3,424,918  3,175,676 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

Arpus  Uodtr-o4  .  2402,976  2453474 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 803480  tnos  in  1977;  263,088  tnos  in  1976. 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE)  CALIF. 

South  Boy  8raoio-o  ....  3484,400  3482,842 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spotosmen-Ronow-m  . . .  1,579,427  1  407,730 

Cbreniclo-o  .  1425,540  1490,435 

5pobosmon-Ro«iow-S  ...  848,767  782,128 

Grand  Total  .  4,053,734  3480,293 

NOTE:  Sundoy  end  Grand  Total  includes  Porado  tnopo. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Rocord-o,S  .  2,565484  2,253,608 

NOTE:  Inckidos  insotts— 744472  tnos  in  1977;  476,784  tnos  in  1976. 

TACOPAA,  WASH. 

Nows  Tribuno-o  ond 


Tribuno  i  Udgor-S  . 

..  3,113450 

2,784,244 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blodo-o  . 

..  2,134,304 

2,135443 

Btido-5  . 

. .  1,198,934 

1,084447 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3435,240 

3,224,110 

NOTE:  Blodo-o&S  chongod  from  8-column  to  9-column  Moy  1,  1976. 

TOPEKA,  KAFIS. 

Doily  Copital-m  . 

..  1441,842 

1,239,133 

Stota  iouraol-o  . 

..  1,021452 

1,024,488 

Copital  Joumol-S 

388454 

391435 

Grond  Totol  . 

..  2,452448 

2,455,154 

NOTE:  Figuros  ora  bosod 

on  6-column  formot. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Star-0  . 

..  4,877,547 

5477,443 

Sun-m&S  . 

..  1M580 

1,421,830 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Stor-m  . 

..  3,193,849 

2,448,498 

Ctizon-o  . 

..  3,149,370 

2,484491 

Stor-S  . 

..  843.449 

804.847 

Grand  Total  . 

..  7,184,708 

4,157,954 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Porado  Linogo. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

WorU-m  . 

..  1404,208 

1,851,988 

Tribuno-o  . 

..  1,ni444 

1,840,988 

WorU-5  . 

..  755,175 

440454 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4433,029 

4453430 

NOTE:  Figuros  oil  bosod 

on  6-column  (9  column  clossifiod). 

VAFKOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-0  . 

..  4444,490 

4,423482 

NOTE:  Includos  Wookond  Mogozino.  All  figuros 

on  6-column  formot. 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Timos-OoHo-o  . 

...  1484,104 

1475,714 

NOTE:  Incbjdos  inserts — 457,384  tnos  in  1977; 

404,952  tnos  in  1974. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Nows-Sun-0  . 

..  2.024424 

2,044412 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Prass-HoreM-m  .  1,426456  1,383401 

E«prau-o  .  1,369,800  1  449,818 

Tolopram-5  .  1418441  842,737 

Grand  Total  .  3,814497  3475,856 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oroponion-m-5  .  4,992440  4418,894 

Orapon  Jouraol-o  .  1,562,456  1  493,152 

Grand  Total  .  6454,996  5,912,046 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

Jeuraol-o-5  .  2,514,148  2474,090 

NOTE:  Inctidos  inserts— 541,800  tnos  in  1977;  409,360  tnos  in  1976. 

READING,  PA. 

Timos-iWEopU-o  .  1.495467  14SS.1SS 

EopU-S  .  714,183  598,871 

Grand  Total  .  2409,450  2,154,026 


RENO  NiV 

Goiotto  8  Jouraal-m-oS5  4,607492  3,937420 

NOTE:  Inctidos  inserts — 1402,728  tnos  in  1977;  751,296  tnos  in  1976. 

RICHMCHdD,  VA. 

Times  Dispotch-m  .  1,967,199  2,028,216 

Nows-Uodor-o  .  1.766409  1,742473 

Times  DispoHh-5  .  1,260.951  1,153498 

Grand  Total  .  4,994459  4,923,887 

NOTE:  Pert-run  ond  comics  not  includod. 

ST.  CLOUD  A  LITTLE  FALLS,  MINN. 

Times  t  Transcript-0  ...  1,920,800  1,937412 

NOTE:  Includes  insorts— 385480  tnos  in  1977;  334,712  tnos  in  1976. 

SALINAS,  CALIF. 

Cottornion-o  .  2,030,826  1,994,860 

NOTE:  Includos  iniorts— 604,408  tnos  in  lOH;  416,584  tnos  in  1976. 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Timos-Uodor-Nows 


Rocoid-AII  Day  .  1,271407  1,586,303 

lndopondont.5  .  458449  556,500 

Grand  Totol  .  1,729,656  2,142,803 


NOTE:  5unday  mcludos  hrado:  52,610  tnos  in  1977;  51,145  tnos  in  1976. 
Supplomont  Aduortisinp  lor  April  1977  not  includod — Timos-Loodor- 
Nows-Rocord  206,854  linos.  Moosurod  by  Aduortisinp  Choebinp 
Buraou — Noustodt  Reports  Division. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Nows/ioumol 


(mBo-mon  to  Fri.) 

...  2,114,053 

2,042,387 

Nows  loumol-S  . . . 

....  302,196 

214,181 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

....  2,418,249 

2,256,568 

Stor-Nows-AII  Day 

WILMINGTON  N.C. 

....  1484,300 

1.060,696 

Stor-Nows-S  . 

....  359,156 

369492 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

....  1,443,456 

1,429,988 

Stor-o  . 

WINDSOR,  OldT. 

....  2,564,658 

2320,970 

Tribuno-o  . 

WINNIPEOp  MAN. 

....  2y682yl7B 

2,745413 

Froo  Pross-o  . 

_  3,432,666 

3.163390 

Journol-m  . 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C 

.  1,876,924 

’  1,873,382 

Sontinol-o  . 

.  1,407412 

1,494,920 

Journol  Sontinol-S 

.  816,620 

734324 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  4,101,356 

4,102,826 

NOTE:  Port  run  on4  comics  not  includod. 

WORCESHR,  NASS. 
Toloprom-m  .  954,921 

1,081,199 

Gozotto-0  . 

.  1,054,410 

1,164,926 

Tologram-S  . . 

.  1,019,963 

1437,208 

Grand  Totol  ... 

.  3429494 

3,283,333 
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Harte-Hanks  to  purchase  daily 


Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  has 
reached  agreement  to  acquire  the  Citizen 
Publishing  Co.  in  Searcy,  Arkansas.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  Jim  Baugh 
Jones  and  Perrin  Jones,  owners  of  the 
Citizen,  and  Robert  G.  Marbut,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

The  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  publishes 
the  Searcy  Daily  Citizen,  a  five-day  daily 
newspaper  with  circulation  of  5,500  and 
White  County  Citizen,  a  free-distribution 
weekly  newspaper  with  circulation  of 
1 1,000.  Closing  of  this  transaction  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  late  June. 

With  reference  to  the  affiliation,  Jim 
and  Perrin  said,  “We  are  extremely 
pleased  to  be  joining  the  Harte-Hanks 
group  because,  after  discussions  with 
others,  we  feel  Harte-Hanks  is  oriented 
toward  keeping  the  123  year  tradition  of 
our  newspapers  intact.  Since  three  gen- 
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erations  of  our  family  have  owned  and 
operated  the  Citizen  for  the  last  90  years, 
this  feature  of  the  company’s  policy  is 
extremely  appealing  to  us.  We  are  also 
happy  to  be  remaining  in  our  present  pos¬ 
itions  with  Harte-Hanks.” 

Commenting  on  the  transaction,  Mar¬ 
but  stated,  “We  are  excited  with  the 
prospect  that  this  fine  newspaper,  which 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Baugh-Jones 
families  for  over  90  years,  will  become 
associated  with  Harte-Hanks.  We  are 
also  pleased  that  Jim  and  Perrin  Jones 
have  both  decided  to  remain  with  the 
newspaper.  We  are  confident  that  under 
their  continued  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  the  newspaper  will  continue  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  exceptional  growth  that 
is  taking  place  in  Seqrcy  and  White 
County.” 

The  Searcy  newspapers  will  be  a  part 
of  Harte-Hanks’  Southwest  Group, 


in  New  York  News 

New  York  Daily  News  has  begun  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekend  entertainment  section 
called  “Friday.”  The  pullout  section  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  new  entertainment 
features  dealing  with  show  business,  the 
recording  industry  and  stereo  listening 
plus  a  calendar  listing  of  major  weekend 
events  in  the  New  York  area.  A  number 
of  existing  entertainment  features  are  re¬ 
packaged  from  the  main  section  of  the 
paper  into  the  pullout. 

The  section,  which  will  be  edited  by 
Pat  O’Haire,  will  include  most  of  the 
standard  amusement  and  entertainment 
features  now  found  within  the  main  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  News. 

'To  lecture 

John  Hohenberg,  who  administered 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  23  years,  has  been 
selected  Gannett  Visiting  Professor  at 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 


David  Lee  Griffin 


Student  photogs  win  scholarship  awards 


Two  college  sophomores  have  been 
named  recipients  of  the  annual  Joseph 
Ehrenreich-National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  Scholarship 
Awards. 

Louis  Psihoyos,  at  Loras  College, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  David  Lee  Griffin, 
at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  will 
each  receive  $500  cash  grants  toward 
their  college  tuition  and  fees. 

The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  potential  as  press  photo¬ 
graphers  or  picture  editors.  Financial 
need,  academic  standing  and  extra¬ 
curricular  journalism  activities  are  added 
factors. 

The  1977  winners  presented  photo¬ 
graphs  and  layouts  of  pictures  made  dur¬ 
ing  their  experience  with  both  college 


and  commercial  papers.  Psihoyos  in¬ 
cluded  work  from  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald.  Griffin  has  interned 
at  the  Salem  (N.J.)  Today’s  Sunbeam. 

The  annual  awards  are  donated  by 
Mrs.  Amelia  Ehrenreich  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband,  Joseph.  Ehrenreich 
was  the  founder  and  president  of  Ehren¬ 
reich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  and 
known  best  for  importing  and  marketing 
the  Nikon  camera  in  the  United  States. 

Judges  in  this  year’s  competition  in¬ 
cluded  Will  Counts,  professor  of  photo¬ 
journalism  at  Indiana  University;  Carol 
Greenawalt,  picture  editor  at  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  and  Bryan 
Moss,  staff  photographer  at  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 


Louis  Psihoyos 

which  includes  newspapers  in  Rus¬ 
sellville,  Paris,  Charleston  and  Green¬ 
wood,  Arkansas  and  eight  newspapers  in 
Texas. 

Entertainment  section 
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News  staff  politicians  pose 
problems  for  Jersey  editors 


Reporters  who  are  worried  about  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  the  news  itself  should 
consider  the  case  of  Mary  C.  Lovitz,  a 
former  reporter  with  the  Courier-Post  of 
Camden,  N.J.  and  Peter  E.  Donoghue, 
slot  man,  for  the  Ashury  Park  (N.J.)' 
Press. 

At  the  Courier  Post  of  Camden,  repor¬ 
ter  Lovitz  went  before  a  screening  com¬ 
mittee,  and  won  the  organization  en¬ 
dorsement  in  the  Republican  freeholder 
primary.  Two  days  later,  she  was  fired 
from  the  newspaper. 

At  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  Donoghue, 
an  editor  in  charge  of  the  morning  desk 
on  weekdays,  filed  to  run  for  state  As¬ 
sembly  in  Monmouth  County’s  llth  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  Democratic  organization’s 
primary  slate.  He  did  so  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  newspaper. 

Both  candidates  won. 

Since  the  election,  Tom  Jobson,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Press,  has  had  a  change  of 
heart.  “This  will  definitely  place  him  in 
conflict  in  judging  the  news  when  the 
campaign  heats  up,”  Jobson  said.”  Al¬ 
though  I  know  he  could  still — as  slot  man 
— sort  out  the  news  from  his  preferences 
— it  would  be  unfair  to  place  him  in  this 
position. 

“We’re  contemplating  what  to  do,  and 
will  reassign  Donoghue  at  such  time  as 
we  feel  the  conflict  will  be  real. 

“Should  he  be  elected  in  November, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  he  would  be 
returned  to  a  position,  while  serving  in 
the  Assembly,  where  he  would  have  any 
influence  over  news  of  government  and 
politics.  We  have  an  editorial  department 
of  no  people,  so  it  won’t  be  hard  to 
reassign  Pete  where  he  will  be  out  of  the 
flow  of  this  type  of  news  and  be  produc¬ 
tive  at  the  same  time.  He’s  a  highly 
talented  newspaperman. 

“Perhaps  more  newspaper  people 
should  run  for  office.  Our  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  have  been  telling  politicians  what  to 
do  for  years.  Few  apparently  listen.” 

For  more  than  a  year  Lovitz  wrote 
relentlessly  on  alleged  mismanagement 
and  scandal  pervasive  in  the 
Democratic-controlled  Camden  County 
government,  particularly  in  the  county’s 
developing  sewerage  authority.  The 
stories,  not  seriously  refuted,  promoted 
several  state  investigations  and  ulti¬ 
mately  an  overhaul  of  the  five-member 
authority.  They  also  won  the  33-year-old 
reporter,  who  dabbles  in  little  theater 
acting  and  writing  and  who  spent  a  year 
in  law  school,  several  awards  in  New 
Jersey  press  contests. 

As  a  result,  her  byline  in  the  126,000- 
circulation  Gannett  daily  became  well- 
known  around  the  Philadelphia  bedroom 
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communities,  at  least  to  the  politicians. 
Indeed,  so  well  known  that  Republicans 
were  enthusiastic  when  Lovitz  ap¬ 
proached  them  in  late  April  and  sought 
their  endorsement  to  run  in  November 
for  a  seat  on  the  county’s  seven-member 
governing  body,  the  Board  of  Freehol¬ 
ders.  A  day  following  the  first  contact, 
she  won  the  endorsement — while  still  a 
Courier-Post  staffer. 

Donoghue’s  position  involves  the 
selection  of  some  stories  for  the  front 
pages  of  the  Press  (Others  have  already 
been  selected,  by  night  editors),  head¬ 
lines,  and  the  overall  makeup  of  the  front 
page  and  several  other  pages. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  is  in  position 
to  influence  the  treatment  of  political 
stories  that  might  directly  or  indirectly 
influence  his  candidacy. 

But,  he  says,  “1  don’t  think  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  for  me.  This  is  my  job, 
based  on  years  of  service,  my  talents  and 
news  judgment.  A  story  is  either  worthy 
of  certain  treatment  or  it’s  not,  and  my 
feelings  about  a  story  aren’t  involved  in 
that.” 

Donoghue  already  holds  a  public  of¬ 
fice.  He  has  been  a  borough  councilman 
in  Atlantic  Highlands  for  four  years,  now 
serving  as  Council  president.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  Regional  board  of  education. 

He  says  he  rarely  has  handled  Atlantic 
Highlands  stories,  since  they  don’t  often 
make  the  front  page,  and  has  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  sense  that  his  editorial 
post  conflicted  with  his  public  one. 

“1  can’t  conceive  of  any  greater  prob¬ 
lem  now,”  he  adds. 

“There  will  always  be  people  who  are 
critical  of  a  newspaper,  who  think  it 
overplays  this,  underplays  that.  Some 
people  think  we  overplay  politics  in  gen¬ 
eral;  some  think  we  overplay  murders,” 
he  says. 

“1  was  kicked  off  a  grand  jury  in 
Ocean  County  just  because  1  was  a 
newspaperman,  and  I  thought  it  was  an 
attack  on  my  integrity,”  Jobson  said. 

A  few  hours  before  the  GOP  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  met,  Lovitz  informed 
managing  editor  Robert  A.  Dubill  of  her 
intentions  to  seek  office.  Dubill  relieved 
her  of  her  county  reporting  duties.  The 
next  day,  after  she  secured  the  nom.ina- 
tion,  Dubill  fired  her. 

“The  newspaper  does  not  feel  that  re¬ 
porters  should  be  running  for  political 
office,”  he  said  in  a  statement.  “Any 
editorial  employe  who  elects  to  run  for 
public  office  gives  up  the  privilege  of 
being  a  journalist.” 

Lovitz,  who  had  worked  for  the  paper 
for  three  years,  contended  her  constitu¬ 


tional  rights  to  seek  public  office  and  to 
earn  a  living  were  denied  by  her  dismis¬ 
sal.  She  said  she  did  not  expect  to  retain 
her  county  beat,  admitting  the  potential 
conflict,  but  she  had  hoped  for  a  switch 
to  writing  entertainment  or  features,  or, 
at  the  least,  the  paper’s  business  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  paper,  however,  saw  little  distinc¬ 
tion  between  her  writing  politics  or  tak¬ 
ing  ads,  saying  the  appearance  of  a  con¬ 
flict  will  remain  with  the  public. 

In  any  case,  the  paper’s  management 
was  concerned  that  the  paper  would  be 
injected  into  the  upcoming  campaign. 
That  became  clear  when  Democrats 
seized  on  Lovitz’  entrance  into  public  life 
as  proof  after  all  that  her  stories  were 
biased  and  intended  merely  to  promote 
what  they  said  were  long-held  secret 
political  ambitions. 

“The  feeling  is  the  Courier  was  prepar¬ 
ing  her  and  she  wanted  to  do  this  five 
years  ago  and  used  this  as  a  vehicle  to 
move  herself  along,”  said  John  Ober, 
treasurer  of  the  county  Democratic 
committee. 

There  was  also  a  sour  taste  in  the 
mouths  of  some  of  her  former  colleagues 
at  the  paper,  who  theorized  she  had  been 
plotting  for  some  time  to  build  a  political 
base  through  the  newspaper.  “It  casts 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  all  those 
stories  and  frankly  makes  us  look  a  little 
silly,”  one  reporter  said. 

A  more  moderate  view  was  expressed 
by  the  Courier’s  political  writer,  Robert 
L.  King,  who  said  Lovitz  has  “a  perfect 
right  to  run  for  office.”  However,  he  said 
a  reporter  opting  for  that  choice  should 
take  a  grace  period  of  at  least  two 
years — “selling  insurance  or 

whatever” — to  place  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  callings. 

Lovitz,  a  registered  Democrat  all  her 
voting  life,  called  it  “absurd”  to  think 
her  stories  were  biased,  pointing  to  the 
subsequent  investigations  and  reform.  A 
one-time  press  aide  to  a  New  Jersey 
GOP  gubernatorial  candidate,  she  admit¬ 
ted  she  had  thought  “off  and  on”  about 
public  life  during  her  10  years  as  a  repor¬ 
ter.  (A  factor  in  her  decision  this  time, 
however,  was  a  staff  memo,  released  a 
day  before  she  was  nominated,  in  which 
she  learned  in  anger  she  had  been  passed 
over  for  the  fulltime  investigative  beat.) 

“Newspaper  reporters  because  of 
their  insights  and  contacts  in  government 
make  excellent  candidates  .  .  .”  she 
said.  “Things  reached  a  point  in  Camden 
County  where  I  asked  myself  if  1  could 
do  more  as  an  elected  official  than  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

Democrats,  however,  were  relishing 
the  November  election.  “I  say  without  a 
doubt  I’ll  win  in  November,”  said 
Democratic  Freeholder  Joseph  Milano, 
one  of  Lovitz’  opponents.  “She  can  be 
more  effective  as  a  reporter  than  a  public 
official  simply  because  she’s  not  a  politi¬ 
cian.” 
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Staffers  wait  patiently 
for  automated  system 


When  the  system  installation  is  com¬ 
plete,  100%  of  the  news  content  of  the 
Gainesville  Sun-from  story  conception  to 
the  finished  page — will  be  handled  solely 
by  the  news  department  employees. 

We  now  start  our  final  edition  earlier 


By  W.  G.  Ebersole 
Publisher, 

Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 

The  Gainesville  Sun  in  Gainesville, 
Florida,  is  one  of  13  small  newspapers 
owned  by  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany.  We  have  been  group-owned  since 
1962 — First  by  Cowles  Communications, 
publishers  of  Look  magazine  and  since 
1971  by  the  New  York  Times. 

After  a  preliminary  study  showed  that 
the  pay  back  on  a  system  could 
adequately  justify  its  purchase,  an 
exhaustive  search  was  begun. 

We  narrowed  the  field  to  four  vendors 
and  after  a  more  intensive  investigation, 
determined  that  the  Text  II  program  of 
System  Development  Corporation  came 
the  closest  to  meeting  all  of  these  re¬ 
quirements.  Our  system  was  ordered  in 
the  fall  of  1975  for  installation  in  the 
Spring  with  final  testing  scheduled  for 
mid-Summer  1976.  Much  of  the  system  is 
operating  as  of  this  date,  but  we  are  still 
several  months  away  from  any  thought 
of  final  testing — about  a  full  year  late. 

Here  are  the  basic  hardware  compo¬ 
nents  in  our  system.  We  have  two  Hew¬ 
lett  Packard  32K  central  processing  units 
with  four  fifteen  megabyte  disc  drives 
and  two  line  printers.  We  use  39  Com- 
putek  visual  display  terminals  of  which 
twelve  are  expanded  editor  terminals. 
These  are  interfaced  through  eleven  con¬ 
trollers.  The  system  drives  two  Metroset 
II  1000  line  per  minute  typesetters.  The 
expansion  capability  of  the  system  is  al¬ 
most  unlimited. 

Our  newsroom  uses  two  types  of 
VDT’s.  A  simple  reporter/classified 
VDT  and  a  more  sophisticated  editor 
VDT.  All  VDT's  have  the  standard  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  features  common  to  most 
systems.  The  system  files  stories  by 
slug-line  and  except  for  wire  services,  it 
will  not  accept  duplicate  slug  lines, 
eliminating  a  high  potential  source  of 
pasteup  errors.  Text  II  automatically 
holds  in  a  file  a  copy  of  the  reporter’s 
story  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  reporter’s 
desk,  just  as  he  might  keep  a  carbon  of  a 
story  he  has  written.  This  file  copy  is 
retrievable  for  comparison  with  the  pub¬ 
lished  version. 

After  each  story  is  written,  it  is  sent  to 
a  particular  editor  by  a  reporter  just  as 
the  reporter  did  with  hard  copy. 

The  Text  11  system  offers  an  instan¬ 
taneous  unit  count  of  headlines  at  the 
command  of  the  editor.  After  hyphena¬ 
tion  and  justification,  any  portions  of  the 
head  that  exceed  the  column  width  are 
displayed  in  reverse  video. 

Editor  terminals  have  seven  keys  that 
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can  be  quickly  programmed  to  perform 
many  repetitious  or  difficult  tasks.  Two 
of  these  are  search  and  replace  keys.  The 
search  key  can  be  programmed  to  search 
for  a  particular  word  in  a  story  and  the 
replace  key  can  be  programmed  to  re¬ 
place  that  word  with  whatever  you 
choose.  By  alternately  hitting  search — 
replace,  search — replace,  we  can  quickly 
make  repetitious  changes  of  all  types. 

Screens  are  divisible  into  2,  3, 4,  parts 
or  a  simple  wrapped  screen.  In  the  two- 
screen  mode,  most  popular  among  our 
editors,  they  can  display  and  merge  two 
stories  simultaneously.  They  can  display 
a  list  of  local  or  wire  stories  on  one  side 
of  the  screen  while  calling  up  the  stories 
one  at  a  time  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  handled  most  of  our  wire 
copy  on  Text  II  since  early  this  year.  We 
are  interfaced  with  four  Associated  Press 
slow  wires  and  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 

The  system  will  hold  as  many  as  1 ,000 
stories  for  each  wire,  filed  chronologi¬ 
cally  and  time-stamped  automatically. 
As  yet,  system  will  not  handle  tabular 
agate  matter  transmitted  by  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  This  material — mainly  stocks  and 
sports  statistics — must  still  be  processed 
manually  using  punched  paper  tape. 

Editors  can  key  in  the  appropriate 
ANPA  Priority  Code  and  get  a  list  of  AP 
or  NYT  stories  categorized  as  flashes, 
urgents,  bulletins,  weekday  advances 
only,  or  weekend  advances  only. 

We  can  ask  for  a  specific  ANPA 
category  and,  in  moments,  we  get  a  list 
of  all  financial,  or  entertainment,  or 
commentary  or' whatever  stories  we  de¬ 
sire  from  a  particular,  wire. 

Text  11  offers  a  single-key  bold  and 
italic  function,  will  estimate  story  length 
before  H  «&  J,  and  exact  story  length 
after  H  «&  J.  The  Text  II  news  format 
library  enables,  editors  to  give  compli¬ 
cated  composition  instructions  to  the 
system  using  simple  4-character  alpha¬ 
numeric  codes.  For  example,  a  2  column 
36  point  headline  is  called  for  by  pressing 
a  special  key  and  keystroking  two  dash 
thirty  six.  By-lines,  photo  credit  lines 
and  other  material  used  repetitively  by 
editors  can  be  stored  in  the  news  library 
and  retrieved  by  using  the  code  name 
editors  have  decided  upon. 


with  no  changes  in  editorial  deadlines, 
and  have  increased  the  number  of 
make-over  pages  per  day  from  a  half 
dozen  to  as  many  as  20. 

We  went  on  line  on  our  classified  ter¬ 
minals  on  November  30,  1976,  but  after 
one  week,  found  that  we  had  lost  all  of 
our  billing  information.  In  spite  of  being 
unable  to  bill,  we  had  better  control  of 
new  ads,  kills  and  changes  with  the  new, 
system  so  we  continued  without  the  bill¬ 
ing  feature  by  calling  for  a  line  printer 
printout  of  every  ad  and  manually  billing 
it.  This  we  are  still  doing  at  the  time  this 
presentation  is  being  prepared. 

A  payroll  program  not  offered  by  S.  D. 
C.  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  in  use 
with  Text  II  at  a  New  York  Times  owned 
sister  newspaper  in  Lakeland,  Florida. 
General  ledger  and  accounts  payable 
programs  are  being  prepared  for  future 
use,  and  circulation  billing  and  paid-in- 
advance  subscriptions  will  be  added  after 
other  systems  are  operational. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  those  areas 
where  the  system  is  now  being  utilized 
and  is  totally  operational  as  compared  to 
those  areas  where  software  problems 
still  exist. 

Despite  all  of  the  problems  we  have 
faced  with  delays  and  with  hardware  and 
software  failures,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  almost  a  full  year  behind  the 
promised  delivery  dates  with  the  end  still 
not  yet  in  sight,  the  enthusiasm  and 
morale  in  our  news,  classified  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments  have  remained 
high. 

Some  serious  software  problems  have 
still  not  been  resolved  but  in  recent 
weeks  and  recent  months  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  and  we  are  op¬ 
timistic. 

As  a  final  note,  we  will  pay  for  our 
system  in  5.2  years  with  after-tax  re¬ 
venue. 


FOR  REMOTE  NEWS  ENTRY 
X''/ 

1032  MAMARONECK  AVE.,  MAMARONECK,  N.Y.  10543 
(914)  698-7789 
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JULY  4,  1976— Ron  Frehm,  New  York 


A  Look  at  the  Year  That  Was- 


AMY'S  ON  TOP— Dave  Pickoff,  New  York 


as  excerpted  from  almost  100  "best  pictures"  made  by 
staff  photographers  of  the  Associated  Press  in  bureaus 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Dominate  subjects  in  assignment  schedule  of  1976, 
keeping  staffers  on  the  run  from  Spring  into  Fall, 
were  the  Presidential  race,  the  Bicentennial,  Montreal 
Olympics,  earthquakes  and  ever-present  violence.  Here 
and  there  in  the  100-best  was  an  occasional  news 
brightner  such  as  the  "Rude  Intruder"  shot. 

-Lenora  Williamson 


CAMP  DAVID  WHOA — John  Duricka,  Washington 


101—  GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other  com¬ 

ments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  by  H.  L  Mencken.  A  collection  of  Mencken's 
columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting  his  impatience 
with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and  his  critical  appraisal 
of  the  world.  Selected,  edited  and  introduced  with  a 
profile  of  Mencken  as  a  newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann, 
Jr.  206  pages.  $8.95 

102—  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG— 

compiled  by  Harold  Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg 
Fiexner.  Second  supplemented  edition.  This  landmark 
of  American  lexicography  now  has  more  than  23,000 
definitions,  about  3,000  of  them  in  a  new  96^page 
supplement  If  you've  been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippie 
ecofreak,  and  you  didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this. 
766  pages.  $12.95 

103—  The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader's 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— Laurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 

104—  PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 

105—  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types;  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 

106—  HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 

for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $3.50 

109— THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM-A 

philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
“Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want  to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

112— THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— Public  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charies  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  Coliege.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.5(J 


115—  HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT-^n  Illus¬ 

trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
3^  pages.  $11.95 

116—  NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Haroid  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


117— NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 


121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  page^ 
indexed.  $12.5(j 

123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  “Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,3% 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 


126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  1^  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  “Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.(X) 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE;  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexe^  264 
pages.  $9.95 


132— A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,(K)0  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


136— A  COMPLETE  GUlOE  TO  MARKETING 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,000  article  acceptances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 


138— ON  WRITING  WELL;  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neai  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  “how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  2% 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


140— THE  PLIGHT  OF  ENGLISH;  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  vioiations  of  our  lan- 

S,  by  Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  English  at 
sity  of  Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with 
humor  and  common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of 
straightforward  and  honest  English.  160  pages.  In¬ 
dexed.  $^95 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Ed¬ 
ward  Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 
A  comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typeset¬ 
ting  technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations, 
editing  and  corrections,  stora^,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  “exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary"  on  hyphenation.  3h4  pages  8V4  x  11(4.  $48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter's 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150-SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Umits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  ci^y 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 
Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  in¬ 
terest,  etc.— with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialize  forms  of  writing.  “Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality/' 
216  pages.  $5.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $8.95 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 


156— BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 
YEAR,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks.  Fourth  volume 
(1976)  in  an  annual  series  featuring  the  work  of  145 
editorial  cartoonists — 350  cartoons — on  26  major  news 
stories.  Indexed.  160  pages.  $9.95 


Valuable  Additions  for  a  Professional  Library 

A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


157— THE  UNSEEING  EYE,  The  Myth  of  Televi¬ 
sion  Power  in  National  Elections,  by  Thomas  E. 
Patterson  and  Robert  D.  McClure.  A  challenge  to 
the  experts  from  media,  politicians  and  academics,  of¬ 
fering  proof  that,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  televi¬ 
sion  news  and  televised  political  advertising  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  outcome  of  national  elec¬ 
tions.  Based  on  2,000  hour-long  interviews  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  1972  campaign.  218  pages.  $7.95 


ISB-HELP;  The  Useful  Almanac,  1976-1977, 
edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  410  pages.  $9.95 


161— THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 
Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some¬ 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com¬ 
ments.  244  pages,  indexed,  $7.95 


162— MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
selected  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  priva^ 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $14.50 


163— INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich 
Fischer  and  John  C.  Merrill.  A  collection  of  45  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring  the 
hopes  and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Sub¬ 
jects  include:  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the 
world's  media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
national  development  and  mass  media,  international 
news  flow  and  propaganda.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$22.50 


164— NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  ^uipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$12.95 


165— LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by 

George  E.  Stevens  and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and 
legal  decisions  involving  the  student  press  showing  how 
the  iaw  has  been  appli^  to  school  officials  and  student 
journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity,  contempt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy.  In¬ 
dexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166— LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damage  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


167—1977  ARTIST’S  &  PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
MARKET  edited  by  Lynne  Lapin,  Kirk  Polking  and 
Paula  Arnett  Sandhage,  A  reference  book  of  3,667 
buyers  of  art  and  photography.  Names,  addresses,  sub¬ 
mission  requirements  and  pay  scales  of  potential 
buyers,  classified  by  markets.  Indexed  plus  geographi¬ 
cal  index.  704  pages.  $10.95 


168—1977  WRITER’S  MARKET  edited  by  Jane 
Koester  and  Paula  Arnett  Sandhage.  A  directory  to 
4,095  buyers  of  freelance  material,  yielding  8,577 
market  opportunities  for  writers  of  fiction,  non-fiction, 
poetry.  Classified  by  markets:  books,  trade  publications, 
consumers,  farm,  etc.  Indexed.  926  pages.  $13.50 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


17a-THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  DICTIONARY 

By  Jack  C.  Plano  and  Milton  Greenberg  (Fourth 
Edition).  1200  terms,  agencies,  court  cases  and  stat¬ 
utes  most  relevant  for  comprehension  of  governmental 
institutions,  practices  and  problems.  A  dictionary  of 
terms  as  well  as  guide  to  the  political  scene.  Indexed 
with  cross-references.  481  pages.  $15.00 


171— MYSTERY  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK  edited 
by  Lawrence  Treat.  Twenty-seven  members  of  Mys¬ 
tery  Writers  of  America  contribute  to  telling  aspiring 
whodunit  authors  how  theydunit,  including  how  to  get 
along  with  editors.  275  pages.  $8.95 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edit^  by  Laura  Longin  Babb. 
A  focus  on  the  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $5.95 


173— OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  TOO.  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages,  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post,  plus  inter¬ 
nal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures,  techniques. 
Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $5.95 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of 
newspaper  writing  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon 
— George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  Ben  Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.00 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference, 
manual  and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations 
with  examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70 
different  business,  professional  and  institutional  out¬ 
lets.  Indexed  251  pages.  $9.95 


176— ARERNOON  STORY,  The  History  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem,  by  John  Wilds.  Thirty- 
two  dailies  were  established  since  the  launching  of  the 
Item  in  1877  and  29  died.  This  is  a  story  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  battles,  co-mingled  with  the  history 
of  the  city,  through  changes  in  ownership  and  Huey 
Long.  Indexed.  3a  pages.  $9.95 


177— MAIN  STREET  MILITANTS,  ed/ted  by  How¬ 
ard  Rusk  Long.  An  anthology  of  28  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  their  battles  for 
press  freedom  published  in  Grassroots  Editor  1960- 
1972.  For  exposing  corruption  and  supporting  honesty 
in  government  and  business,  these  editors  suffered  bod¬ 
ily  injury,  destruction  of  their  plants,  threats  against 
their  lives.  A  fascinating  collection.  Indexed.  158 
pages.  $10.00 


178-EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Ei«- 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  96  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  paper¬ 
back.  $7.50 


179-THE  WORLD  AND  WARREN’S  CARTOONS 

by  Walter  C.  Langsam.  Historical  perspective  of  the 
critical  30  years  since  World  War  II  with  a  selection  of 
290  editorial  cartoons  tw  Leonard  D.  Warren,  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonist  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  capsulat- 
ing  those  events.  Including  an  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  cartoon.  302  pages.  $12.50 


180-REVIEWING  FOR  THE  MASS  MEDIA,  by 

Todd  Hunt.  The  craft  of  reviewing  for  newspapers 
large  and  small,  magazines  and  television.  Techniques 
on  reviewing  major  subjects  such  as  books,  drama, 
films,  music,  dance,  arts,  etc.  Obligations  of  the  re¬ 
viewer,  problems  of  audience,  authority  of  the  critic. 
190  pages,  paperback.  Indexed.  $7.95 


181— EXISTENTIAL  JOURNALISM,  by  John  C. 
Merrill,  Author  of  several  books  on  mass  communica¬ 
tions  examines  the  existential  journalist's  role  in  the 
"coiporate"  journalistic  system  and  the  individual's  po¬ 
tential  freedom  within  the  system.  A  follow-up  to  Mer¬ 
rill's  "The  Imperative  of  Freedom."  158  pages.  Inde¬ 
xed.  $9.50 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  books  by  number. 

(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.) 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I’ve  checked  below.  Payment  for  full 
amount  enclosed.  (Books  not  returnable.  Add  500  per  book  for  handling  and  mail¬ 
ing.) 

New  York  State  or  City  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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Features  of  laserite 
system  described 


By  Lou  Haga 

Production  Manager 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 

In  early  1976  the  management  of  the 
Review-Journal  felt  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
volutionizing  their  platemaking  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  obvious  reasons  of  getting 
plates  to  the  press  faster  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  editorial  staff  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  get  the  very  latest  news 
releases  in  print. 

We  selected  the  EOCOM  company  as 
the  builder  and  supplier  of  the  laser  that 
we  would  use. 

This  would  be  a  new  process  for  mak¬ 
ing  printing  plates  that  we  felt  would  in¬ 
crease  production  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  critical  link  to  all 
Electronic  Pre-press  systems  of  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


tures: 


FULLY  AUTO  SYSTEM  COM¬ 
PRISED  OF  3  SECTIONS— After  load¬ 
ing  150  pre-coated,  pre-punched  offset 
plates,  the  system  will  dispense,  trans¬ 
port,  pin  register  and  process  the  plate 
automatically. 

PLATES  UED — Offset,  ultraviolet 
sensitive.  Both  additive  or  subtractive 
plates  may  be  used. 

FLATBED  SCANNER— Both  the 
paste-up  and  the  plate  are  located  in  a 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  1C022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now. 
addressed  to: 


Nature  of  Business 


(_~  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$15.00  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $35.  a  year. 


flat  position.  The  plate  is  automatically 
positioned  while  the  paste-up  is  placed  in 
drawer. 

HALFTONE  ADJUSTMENT— The 
system  is  capable  of  electronic  halftone 
adjustment  (shifting  the  contrast  range). 
This  is  done  by  varying  the  black  and 
white  level  that  the  system  sees. 

READ  SYSTEM — ^The  read  system 
is  designed  to  eliminate  cut  lines  caused 
from  multiple  stacks  of  paste-up  and  to 
clean  up  the  dirty  copy. 

GENERAL  PASTE  UP  APPEAR¬ 
ANCE — The  copy  input  is  standard  copy 
output  from  the  phototypesetter  with  the 
only  modification  being  the  pink  lined 
grid  paper  that  can  be  shot  on  camera 
as  well  as  in  the  scanner. 

SPECIAL  PAGES— We  have 
routinely  done  spot  color,  double  bums, 
triple  burns  and  process  color. 

SHRINK — The  system  is  setup  for  5% 
width  and  5%  length. 

SCAN  TIME — The  system  is  set  for 
1  '50"  for  pages  containing  halftones  and 
1  '20"  for  all  linework  pages.  The  shrink  is 
adjusted  for  the  different  scan  times.  Au¬ 
tomatic  throughput  is  30-45  plates  per 
hour. 

MULTIPLE  PAGES— The  system 
will  mn  up  to  9  pages  off  automatically 
before  stopping.  The  number  is  dial 
selectable  from  the  control  panel. 

BASIC  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE — The  plateroom  per¬ 
sonnel  can  learn  to  operate  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  less  than  1  hour.  Maintenance  is 
less  than  4  hours  per  month. 

ELECTRONICS — They  are  modular 
in  design  with  all  components  being  plug 
in  replaceable. 

LASERS — The  read  laser  is  a  Helium 
Neon  and  is  red  in  color.  The  write  laser 
is  a  Argon  Ion  and  is  deep  blue  in  color. 


TRAINING  AND  SUPPORT— 
EOCOM  has  trained  the  LVRJ  people 
and  supported  the  equipment  for  the  full 
1  year  warranty  period. 

SERVICE — EOCOM  has  responded 
in  a  manner  much  better  than  the  indust¬ 
rial  average  for  newspaper  equipment. 

Why  were  we  willing  to  jump  into  this 
new  technology. 

The  first  reason  was  related  to  cost. 
We  felt  we  could  eliminate  the  use  of 
dark  rooms  and  cameras  and  negatives. 

The  second  reason  was  the  speed  in 
transferring  a  pasteup  to  the  image  of  the 
press  plate. 

Both  of  these  factors  would  contribute 
to  the  trend  toward  the  all  electronic 
pre-press  operation  of  the  future.  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  critical  link  between 
current  use  of  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment  and  complete  automation  of  the 
prepress  area  is  now  possible  and  being 
tested  by  many  people.  This  has  been 
popularly  referred  to  as  “full  page  pagi¬ 
nation.” 

In  mid  April  1976  we  received  the  first 
piece  of  equipment  and  four  days  later 
ran  our  first  four  laser  pages  on  the 
press.  For  the  next  four  weeks  we  ran 
various  numbers  of  plates  each  day,  de¬ 
pending  on  our  total  number  for  the  day 
and  time  we  could  spend  in  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  new  process.  By  May  17, 
one  month  later  we  went  to  full  produc¬ 
tion  with  our  paper  with  the  exception  of 
the  classified  pages.  (At  that  time  we 
were  still  on  hot  metal  with  the  classified 
section). 

Some  of  the  changes  that  had  to  be 
made  prior  to  running  a  plate  was  that  we 
had  to  change  grid  sheets  printed  with 
red  lines  and  the  grids  were  then 
mounted  on  a  %th  inch  plastic  base. 
These  plastic  base  sheets  were  pin  regis¬ 
tered  to  the  platen  of  the  laser  machine 
for  proper  alignment  on  the  press  plate. 

We  found  that  we  had  to  blow  out  our 
hi-lights  more  on  the  photo  copy  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  tight  35%  screens  to  keep 
them  from  filling  in  on  the  press  run.  We 
also  found  that  the  laser  would  pick  up 
fine  lines  on  illustration  better  than  a 
regular  camera  and  at  the  same  time  did 
not  have  cuts,  dirt  or  shadows  that  had  to 
be  opaqued  out  on  negatives. 

We  tried  many  press  plates  from 
suppliers  and  finally  settled  on  a  pre¬ 
coated  subtractive  plate  that  was  just  a 
few  cents  higher  in  cost  but  gave  us  bet¬ 
ter  reproduction  on  screens  and 
halftones. 

In  September  we  had  about  half  of  our 
classified  converted  to  “cold  type”  and 
follow  up  through  the  laser  system.  By 
December  1st  all  of  our  classified  was 
converted  over  and  we  were  100%  on  the 
laser  platemaking  equipment. 

What  has  it  done  for  us  in  the  first  year 
of  operation? 

First  of  all  we  have  had  a  savings  of 
$50,000  in  negatives  plus  the  developer 
chemicals.  Additionally  we  have  saved 
43%  in  labor  savings  for  the  year. 
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UPl  clients  are  urged 
to  follow  hi-speed  guide 


By  William  Barrett 

Assistant  managing  editor. 

United  Press  International 

It  has  often  been  said  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun— just  a  different  way 
of  doing  the  same  thing. 

This  is  true  from  a  wire  service 
standpoint  in  the  computer  and  elec¬ 
tronic  age  we  have  only  recently  entered. 
The  reporter  is  still  needed  to  cover  and 
write  a  story  and  an  editor  is  needed  to 
prepare  it  for  delivery  to  newspapers. 

Where  we  once  used  morse  code,  then 
telephoned  in  conference  calls  the  so- 
called  “pony  reports,”  followed  by  60- 
word-per-minute  teletype  printers  which 
later  evolved  into  TTS  reports — justified 
upper  and  lower  case  tape  for  linotype 
machines,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  an 
era  where  computers  talk  to  computers 
at  1200  words-per-minute  as  the  primary 
delivery  system  today.  It  is  likely  that  in 
the  very  near  future  the  delivery  speed 
will  be  increased  and  satellites  brought 
into  use. 

Right  now,  wire  services  are  caught  in 
the  middle — there  are  some  large  news¬ 
papers  which  have  not  moved  into  the 
new  technology  era,  while  others  already 
have  operating  some  of  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  electronic  and  computer  equip¬ 
ment  available.  We  must  continue  to 
serve  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Fortunately,  ANPA-RI,  with  its  com¬ 
mittee  working  on  wire  service  transmis¬ 
sion  guidelines,  brought  some  order  out 
of  chaos.  The  committee  not  only 
worked  in  the  present,  but  attempted  to 
project  into  the  future  by  seeking  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  that  might  arise.  And 
the  committee  tried  to  make  editorial 
functions  compatible.  There  was  no  way 
to  achieve  100  per  cent  agreement,  but 
the  guidelines  developed  are  without 
question  in  my  mind  worth  double  their 
weight  in  gold. 

Unfortunately,  they  came  along  after 
some  newspapers  had  computers  in 
operation — receiving  either  high-speed 
and  low-speed  input  from  wire  services. 
There  were  some  cries  of  “We  do  it  this 
way  and  the  guidelines  mean  we  have  to 
change.”  Most  of  these  situations  were 
resolved  without  any  catastrophies. 

But  there  are  still  problems  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  involved  I’ll  not  go  into 
specific  details.  At  UPl  we  have  encour¬ 
aged  all  of  our  clients  to  follow  the 
ANPA-Rl  Bulletin  No.  1228,  dated  June 
1,  1976,  the  high-speed  wire  service 
transmission  guides,  and  ANPA-RI  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  1220,  dated  February  27,  1976, 
the  slow-speed  guidelines;  and  the  UPl 
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Technical  Manual  for  DataNews  and 
DataNews  Limited  which  provides  a 
chart  of  the  Data  bit  stream. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  high-speed 
ANPA-RI  guidelines. 

Referring  back  to  the  guideline  com¬ 
mittee,  a  decision  was  made  early  on  to 
provide  a  uniform  system  for  those  who 
have  sophisticated  systems  and  those 
with  smaller  ones.  The  bigger  systems 
could  make  full  use  of  the  information; 
the  smaller  ones  could  ignore  what  they 
didn't  want. 

It  was  felt  each  story  should  be  coded 
with  a  priority  and  a  category — to  give 
editors  some  indication  of  the  urgency  of 
the  item  and  to  separate  the  items  into 
various  categories.  This  is  an  area  where 
problems  arose,  the  assumption  being 
these  were  the  first  two  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  an  editor  would  want.  It  was  the 
change  that  caused  the  problems — and 
when  editors  understood  what  had  been 
done,  they  were  won  over  and  now  think 
it  is  great. 

Then  came  the  so-called  header 
information — including  the  cycle 
designation — pm  for  afternoon  papers; 
am  for  morning  newspapers  and  be-  for 
both;  followed  by  the  slugword  which 
could  be  followed  by  a  hyphen  and  a 
second  word  for  sidebars  moved  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  main  piece.  Next  is  the 
so-called  version  field  area  in  which  sup¬ 
plemental  information  was  placed  noting 
new  leads,  subs,  corrections,  inserts  and 
the  like.  This  was  followed  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  field — which  at  UPl  we  do  not  use 
but  do  include  spacing  so  computers  can 
recognize  the  area — followed  by  the  date 
and  the  text  word  count. 

The  committee  felt  this  was  all  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  for  computer  program¬ 
mers  to  build  in-house  queues  which 
work  to  the  newsman  or  wire  editor’s 
advantage. 

Now  what  has  happened  in  the  year 
since  the  guidelines  were  published; 

In  conversations  with  and  through 
suggestions  offered  by  UPl  high-speed 
clients  we  learned  it  was  easier  for  our 
clients  to  handle  complete  stories  all  the 
time. 


UPl  has  been  doing  this  since  May  I. 
A  special  desk  in  New  York  collates  the 
bits  and  pieces — the  leads,  corrections, 
subs,  inserts,  adds — putting  them  into  a 
single  item  or  latest  information  for 
high-speed  transmission. 

At  the  newspaper,  an  editor  now  has  a 
new  story — a  complete  story.  No  longer 
does  he  have  to  go  chasing  in  his  compu¬ 
ter  for  the  original,  then  make  the  insert, 
correction  or  what  have  you.  This  saves 
him  considerable  time,  precious  time,  I 
might  add. 

Finally,  these  are  challenging  and  ex¬ 
citing  times.  Almost  every  day  one  finds 
a  new  and  better  way  of  doing  his  work. 
At  UPl  we  try  to  remain  flexible  and 
always  open  to  suggestions — and 
whenever  someone  offers  a  better  way  to 
serve  our  clients,  we  make  an  effort  if  it 
is  at  all  feasible.  In  this  connection.  I’m 
sure  the  questions  to  follow  will  open 
some  new  avenues  for  us  all. 

• 

Deaths 


Matthew  R.  Grimaldi,  65,  retired  fi¬ 
nancial  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  Newspapers;  June  3. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  J.  Padulo,  77,  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa.  and  former  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  company;  June  3. 

:Ht  Hi  Ht 

Robert  Warren  Paul,  57  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  LaVaca  (Tex.)  Wave  and 
Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate  newspapers 
and  before  that  associate  editor  of  the 
Lonftview  (Tex.)  News;  May  27. 

*  *  ♦ 

Barbara  Beranek,  49  women’s  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  since  1965  and 
earlier  with  the  Gary  (Inc.)  Post-Tribune 
and  assistant  women’s  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  May  24. 

♦  ♦  * 

Alice  Alford  Matlock,  58,  president 
of  Moscow  (Ida.)  News-Review,  owned 
in  part  by  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
Lewiston,  Ida.;  May  5.  Her  husband, 
John  H.  Matlock,  is  assistant  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Lewiston 
Tribune,  which  was  co-founded  by  her 
father. 

*  ♦  * 

Rolla  Clymer,  88,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  El  Dorado  (Kan.)  Times,  June  4. 
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Comic  book  hero  debuts 

“Howard  The  Duck”  is  the  June  entry 
into  the  newspaper  comics  arena  as  a 
daily  and  Sunday  superduck.  Howard  is 
a  star  of  Marvel  Comic  Group’s  heroes 
and  is  being  presented  in  newspapers  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate.  In 
15  months,  he  has  become  one  of  the 
hottest  selling  personalities  in  the  Mar¬ 
vel  group  books. 

The  men  behind  Howard  The  Duck  are 
Steve  Gerber  and  Gene  Colan.  Gerber, 
whose  work  experience  prior  to  joining 
Marvel  Comics  in  1972,  included  stints 
as  a  teacher,  ad  copywriter,  car  sales¬ 
man,  a  radio  announcer  and  a  columnist 
for  an  underground  newspaper, 
graduated  from  Saint  Louis  University  in 
1%9  with  a  radio-television-film  major. 
He  says  he  was  raised  on  Ralston,  Twin- 
kies,  Warner  Brothers’  cartoons,  and 
”...  hamburgers,  bagels.  Toll  House 
cookies,  and  Marvel  Comics.  If  it’s  true 
that  we  are  what  we  eat,  my  creation  of 
Howard  The  Duck  was  not  only  logical, 
it  was  inevitable.” 

Gene  Colan,  the  artist  for  Howard,  at¬ 
tended  Art  Students  League  of  New 
York,  and  two  years  with  the  Air  Force 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


in  newspapers 


Colan  Gerber 


found  Colan  in  the  Philippines  where  he 
drew  for  the  Manila  Times.  Back  in  the 
U.S.,  he  found  a  job  with  the  Marvel 
Comics  Group  and  has  been  intermit¬ 
tently  associated  with  them  for  20  years. 

One  description  of  Howard  as  a  cigar¬ 
smoking,  wise-quacking  cartoon  charac¬ 
ter  says  he’s  “so  human  that  in  times  of 
crisis  he’s  out  to  save  his  own  tail  feath¬ 
ers.”  And  another  is  that  the  fearless, 
feathered  fury  indulges  in  sarcasm  and 
social  comments  that  are  far  from  ducky. 

The  new  comic  strip’s  early  subscrib¬ 
ers  include  the  New  York  Post,  Detroit 
News,  Washington  Star,  Chicago  Daily 


News,  Boston  Herald-American,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Seattle  Times,  and 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  for  a  cross  country 
clientele. 

if  *  * 

As  editors  offer  readers  more  and 
more  do-it-yourself  and  how-to  features, 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  is  offering  a  new  twice-weekly 
feature  by  Larry  Eisinger,  veteran  of  20 
years  as  editor-in-chief  of  Fawcett 
Books,  the  publishing  firm  which  pro¬ 
duces  self-help  magazines  and  books. 

Eisinger  has  signed  with  the  syndicate 
for  the  “Home  Workshop  File”  which 
offers  illustrated  instructions  that  break  a 
repair  project  into  parts  so  readers  can 
understand  even  the  most  complex  jobs. 
Syndicate  president  Robert  S.  Reed 
terms  the  workshop  file  a  unique  teach¬ 
ing  feature  as  it  deals  with  carpentry  and 
woodworking,  plumbing  and  heating, 
concrete  and  masonry,  and  electrical  re¬ 
pairs. 

Eisinger,  who  also  has  been  crafts  and 
science  editor  of  Mechanix  Illustrated 
magazine  and  an  associate  editor  of  Air 
Trails  and  Air  Progress,  also  created  the 
Mechanix  Illustrated  How-To-Do-lt  En¬ 
cyclopedia  published  by  Golden  Press. 
In  addition,  he  originated  and  edited  22 
volumes  of  the  New  Practical  Hand¬ 
yman’s  Encyclopedia  published  by 
Greystone.  He  currently  publishes  a  line 
of  hard  cover  Home  Owner  Handbooks 


Doug  Marlette  gives  your 
readers  a  fresh  perspective 
on  even  the  most  serious 
news.  He's  a  master  of 
humor  with  a  bite. 
Marlette's  editorial 
drawings  have  won  him 
a  national  reputation  for 
directness,  style  and 
political  savvy.  We'll  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  port¬ 
folio  of  his  recent  work. 
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sold  primarily  in  home  centers,  discount 
centers,  lumber  yards  and  hardware 
stores. 

*  *  ait 

Another  in  the  flow  of  how-to  columns 
is  now  offered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  under  the  title  “Hand  Around 
the  House”  with  the  title  utilizing  the 
name  of  the  author,  A.  J.  Hand.  He  was 
home  workshop  editor  of  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  until  1974  and  retains  his  magazine 
ties  while  researching  and  writing  a  new 
book  on  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

A.  J.  Hand’s  father  is  Jackson  Hand, 
former  handyman  editor  of  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  and  McCalls 
magazines  and  author  of  many  standard 
books  on  home  maintenance. 

*  *  * 

Michael  W.  Callaghan,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  feature  service  and  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  From  the  Cleveland  office  base, 
Callaghan  supervises  business  perfor¬ 
mance  of  all  NEA  departments,  divisions 
and  subsidiary  companies. 

Callaghan  joined  NEA  in  1972  after 
two  years  as  general  manager  of  the  Bel¬ 
levue  (Ohio)  Gazette,  a  daily  newspaper 
owned  by  his  family.  He  was  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  and  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1975. 

in  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Lawrence  Power,  a  fitness  physi¬ 
cian  who  is  also  long-distance  runner,  is 
author  of  a  new  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  column  on  nutrition  and  exercise. 
Dr.  Power,  in  the  weekly  column,  tells 
how  to  stay  well,  avoid  the  fatal  six 
diseases — in  his  words,  to  go  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

Dr.  Power  is  director  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Oakwood  Hospital,  a  teaching 
hospital  in  Dearborn,  Michigan  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  Canadian-born;  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  physician  in  British  hospitals,  and  is 
now  a  U.S.  citizen.  He  was  chief  of 
medicine  in  1972  at  Detroit  General  Hos¬ 
pital  when  he  moved  to  Oakland.  His 
patients  in  Detroit  were  the  critically  ill 
of  the  inner  city. 

His  new  column  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
physician’s  effort  to  teach  the  natural 
path  to  good  health  and  the  syndicate 
offers  it  as  a  supplement  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  general  medical  column. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Doubleday  Syndicate  is  ready 
with  the  latest  book  by  the  author  of  the 
international  best  seller,  “The  Bermuda 
Triangle.”  Charles  Berlitz  new  book, 
“Without  A  Trace,”  grew  out  of  reaction 
to  the  Triangle  book  as  private  citizens 
and  military  personnel  shared  with  him 
their  bizarre  encounters  in  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  area.  Doubleday  is  releasing  a 
seven-part  series  of  12,000  words  per  in¬ 
stallment.  The  first  book  was  also 
serialized  by  the  syndicate. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  THEIR  OYSTER 


WILLIAM  BEECHER 
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BILL  BEECHER,  after  six  years 
with  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
seven  years  with  The  New  York 
Times  as  military  and  State 
Department  correspondent,  is  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondent  for  the 
Boston  Globe.  Beecher  writes  two 
reports  weekly  for  N.A.N.A. 


KAROL  C.  THALER  •  WILLIAM  L.  RYAN 


.-iffrjff; 


Formerly  Chief  Diplomatic  Corres¬ 
pondent  for  United  Press  Interna 
tional.  KAROL  C.  THALER  now 
writes  two  articles  a  week  for 
N.A.N.A.  from  Europe.  His  unique 
sources  enable  him  to  keep  not 
hours,  but  days  ahead  of  the  com 
petition. 


AP  World  News  Analyst.  WILLIAM 
L.  RYAN,  is  one  of  only  seven  men 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  to  earn  the  title  of 
Special  Correspondent.  Ryan  now 
writes  a  weekly  column  plus 
special  features  for  N.A.N.A. 


N.A.N.A.  —  for  an  a(J(Je(J  (Jimension  to  World  News. 

North  American  Newspaper, Alliance 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  557  2333 


Loiv  cost  system 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

grades,  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  get 
a  handle  on.  Our  analysis  however  is  that 
our  total  investment,  less  trade-ins  of 
earlier  equipment,  is  $107,475. 

Add  another  $6,790  for  voltage  reg¬ 
ulators  and  automatic  throw-out 
switches  which  feed  the  hardware  level 
energy  and  protect  it  from  lightning 
strikes  and  brown-outs,  and  the  total  in¬ 
vestment  is  $171,347. 

To  construct  the  same  system  today 
might  add  another  $61,000  to  the  price 
tag  ...  or  a  total  of  $231,790.  Even  to¬ 
day,  however,  1  believe  the  expenditure 
can  be  cost-justified,  and  figures  can  be 
developed  to  prove  the  payout  of  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

In  our  own  case  when  I  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-Herald  in  1971,  com¬ 
posing  man-hours  per  page  were  10.13 
utilizing  25.34  fulltime  equivalencies. 
Total  plant  employees  were  82. 

By  early  1972  when  we  had  fairly  well 
completed  our  offset  conversion,  page 
hours  had  dropped  to  5.96  with  16  per¬ 
sons  in  the  composing  room,  and  total 
plant  employees  at  69. 

Today,  and  the  figure  is  still  dropping, 
composing  page  hours  are  2.44,  compos¬ 
ing  FTE's  are  8.98  and  total  plant 
employees  are  62  even  though  some  de¬ 
partments  are  substantially  enlarged. 

Payout 

Taking  the  composing  manning  figure 
from  when  we  went  offset  with  16  com¬ 
posing  persons  to  the  present  8.98,  the 
net  loss  is  7.02  FTE’s.  Multiplying  7.02 
times  today’s  composing  room  average 
salary  plus  fringes  of  approximately 
$12,900,  indicates  an  annual  generation 
of  $90,558  in  net  savings.  Based  on  our 
expenses  of  approximately  $171,347  for 
our  front  end  system,  the  payout  is  about 
1.89  years,  and  frankly  my  estimates  are 
very  conservative. 

At  what  1  believe  the  same  system 
would  cost  if  ordered  today  which  is 
about  $23 1 ,790  .  .  .  the  payout  would  be 
2.56  years. 

A  letter-press  newspaper  such  as  we 
were  in  early  1971  could  generate 
$211,044  savings  annually  using  our 
manning  figures,  or  could  pay  out  the 
system  in  1.1  years  assuming  personnel 
could  be  reduced. 

Of  course  1  haven’t  spoken  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  payout  advantages  gained  through 
the  use  of  investment  tax  credit,  depre¬ 
ciation,  demolition,  supply  savings,  and 
the  capacity  to  increase  additional  vol¬ 
ume  without  additional  cost.  In  fact  1  can 
make  a  good  case  that  the  purchase  of  a 
front-end  system  not  only  reduces  per¬ 
sonnel,  saves  employee  taxes,  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  and  direct  labor  costs,  but  creates 
cash  flow  which  can  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  newspaper. 
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In  Scottsbluff  s  case,  our  ownership  awards  won  by  ourselves  and  our  sister 
plunged  a  great  deal  of  this  savings  back  paper  during  this  modernization  period 
into  the  newspaper  in  the  form  of  im-  speaks  to  the  point  that  their  judgements 
proved  salaries  and  fringes,  nine  addi-  weren’t  wrong. 

tional  personnel  in  the  news,  advertising.  We  believe  that  we  made  the  right 
and  circulation  departments,  additional  move  in  developing  our  own  Chevrolet 
wire  services  and  laser  photo,  all  which  and  Cadillac  front-end  system  out  of  two 
have  contributed  to  a  vastly  improved  good  pieces  of  hardware.  It’s  paid  big 
editorial  product.  dividends  for  us,  and  I  believe  that  it 

The  addition  of  3,000  new  subscribers  could  be  the  answer  for  your  newspaper 
at  Scottsbluff,  and  numerous  excellence  too. 

Portable  sending  computer 
eases  reporting  deadlines 

By  Wilson  Lock 

News  Editor, 

Los  Angeles  Times 

We  call  it  by  many  names,  such  as  the 
Teleram,  the  P-1800,  the  Ram  and  the 
Terminal  but  whatever  we  call  it,  the 
machine  is  a  powerful  tool  for  writing 
and  moving  copy. 

We  spent  many  weeks  testing  the 
equipment.  We  established  our  objec-  tion,  the  Ford-Carter  debates,  and  the 
tives,  devised  training  methods,  wrote  general  election  last  November, 
our  own  illustrated  users  manual  and  At  the  first  sports  event,  a  football  game, 
discovered  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  we  were  in  the  process  of  learning  how 
of  the  machine:  the  unit  worked  and  were  in  a  test  mode. 

Some  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Tele-  We  tried  transmitting  straight  copy  and 
ram  are:  accuracy  and  speed —  tabular  forms  of  statistics.  Because  the 
transmitting  copy  up  to  about  1,200  game  happened  to  coincide  with  our  first 
words  per  minute;  reliability — after  more  edition  deadline  and  because  the  Tele- 
than  a  year  of  constant  use  the  machines  ram  copy  arrived  30  minutes  ahead  of 
are  still  dependable;  durability — we  have  copy  sent  by  facsimile,  the  Sports  De- 
had  few  breakdowns  and  most  of  these  partment  used  the  copy  we  sent  and  beat 
have  occurred  during  testing;  the  deadline  by  20  minutes, 
acceptance — our  reporters  and  editors  During  the  primary  election  last  June, 
say  the  terminal  is  less  inhibiting  than  a  we  preformatted  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
typewriter  and  once  they  have  learned  to  County  ballot  on  tape  cassettes  and  took 
use  it  they  prefer  it  over  typewriter  and  a  mixed,  untried  crew  and  system  to  the 
pencil.  county  election  headquarters.  The  mixed 

The  machine  does  have  weaknesses,  crew  consisted  of  two  hunt-and-peck 
Some  function  keys  are  in  positions  that  editors,  one  reporter  with  good  typing 
invite  error;  the  keyboard  strap  and  the  skills,  one  skilled  typist  and  one  editor 
connecting  pins  demand  delicate  manipu-  turned  transmission  operator.  We  had 
lation;  and  because  it  is  too  heavy  to  five  telerams.  One  machine  was 
carry  for  any  distance  we  use  it  in  hardwired  to  a  phone  line  that  was 
bureaus  or  bureau-type  situations  which  hooked  to  a  Centronix  printer  40  miles 
require  little  or  no  movement.  But  these  away.  The  other  four  were  used  to  enter 
problems  seem  minor  when  weighed  the  votes  taken  off  a  computer  printout 
against  the  results  and  rather  than  dwell  supplied  by  the  county, 
on  the  mechanics  of  the  terminal  1  would  Our  first  transmission  involved  de- 
like  to  spend  more  time  on  how  it  is  being  ciphering  the  county  computer  printout, 
used  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  typing  and  then  sending  the  results.  The 

All  of  our  transmissions  at  this  time  process  took  35  minutes  and  we  were 
are  made  to  hard  copy  printers.  This  was  sure  we  were  facing  a  disaster, 
by  Editorial  choice.  We  felt  we  were  not  The  next  transmission  took  25  minutes 
yet  ready  to  transmit  the  IBM  370/158  and  the  situation  didn’t  look  quite  as 
computers  in  our  publishing  system  first  hopeless.  We  felt  that  barring  terminal 
because  we  did  not  have  editing  termi-  failure  (or  heart  failure)  we  could  cut  that 
nals  and  second  because  we  were  in  the  to  at  least  18  minutes, 
final  stages  of  developing  an  editorial  (An  18  minute  transmission  on  one 
news  editing  system  and  wanted  to  wait  Teleram  would  equal  the  time  it  took  to 
for  the  new  system.  send  the  same  ballot  on  four  facsimile 

We  have  used  the  Teleram  at  sports  machines.) 
events.  California’s  June  primary  elec-  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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Publishers  talk 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


30-pound  newsprint,  the  mills  made  trial 
runs  using  various  combinations  of  pulp. 
He  told  publishers:  “We  need  your  rec¬ 
ognition  that  our  demands  cannot  be 
made  on  yesterday’s  costs. 

“If  everyone  could  agree  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  quality  newsprint,”  Price  said, 
the  industry  would  be  ahead.  He  debated 
the  issue  of  cost  versus  quality. 

Malcolm  Borg  said  offset  printing  de¬ 
mands  strength,  and  noted  that  poor 
quality  newsprint  results  in  blotching. 
He  talked  about  the  gravure  process, 
saying  it  has  increased  potential  and 
shorter  runs.  “Even  with  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  .  .  .  we’re  still  going  to  have 
an  unfinished  system”  in  the  near  future, 
Borg  said. 

Such  instruments,  J.  E.  Chinn  said,  as 
the  quantimet  computerized  image 
analyzer,  show  promise  for  measuring 
the  elusive  properties  of  newsprint  for¬ 
mation  and  print  quality. 

Lighter  weight  newsprint 

Each  of  the  many  recent  developments 
in  printing  technology,  Chinn  said,  is 
making  its  own  demands  on  the  paper 
surface.  To  better  understand  these  de¬ 
mands  and  to  provide  newspapers  with 
satisfactory  newsprint  quality,  Chinn 
said  his  company’s  paper  scientists  and 
paper  makers  are  continually  examining 
the  inter-relationships  between  printing 
process,  ink  and  paper.  Lighter  weight 
newsprint  creates  potential  increases  in 
the  production  capabilities,  he  said. 

Since  the  cost  of  building  entirely  new 
pulp  and  paper  mills  has  escalated 
enormously,  using  lighter  weight  news¬ 
print  is  a  very  significant  factor  in  helping 
to  avoid  unnecessary  newsprint  price  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future,  Chinn  said. 

“It  is  important  that  the  technologies 
of  both  our  industries  are  coordinated  so 
that  pressroom  performance  is  main¬ 
tained,  while  running  lighter  weight 
newsprint.” 

The  newsprint  industry,  Chinn  said,  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  close  up 
their  mill  systems  to  reduce  pollution. 
“This  is  one  of  the  prices  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  today’s  world,  and  it  does  no¬ 
thing  to  keep  down  our  costs.” 

In  mentioning  some  accomplishments, 
Chinn  said  in  the  tree  nursery,  genetic 
research  has  resulted  in  the  super  tree. 
“By  selectively  reproducing  those  trees 
which  exhibit  the  highest  growth  rates, 
fiber  productivity  on  the  same  acreage 
can  be  increased  by  409f  in  the  second 
generation,”  he  said. 

“Another  fascinating  discovery  has 
been  the  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
survival  and  growth  rates  of  forest  tree 
seedlings  when  their  roots  are  innocu- 
lated  with  a  beneficial  micorrizal  fun- 
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gus,”  he  mentioned.  Chinn  said  the  roots 
of  pine  seedlings  are  much  more  prolific 
when  innoculated  with  the  fungus,  which 
“greatly  increases  their  ability  to  capture 
moisture  and  nutrients  from  the  soil.  The 
result  of  this  treatment  is  a  much  more 
vigorous  growth  rate  of  seedlings  and 
trees.  Extensive  development  programs 
are  now  underway  to  take  advantage  of 
this  discovery.” 

When  Mattson  asked  for  questions, 
James  said,  “It  seems  our  ability  to  make 
progress  depends  on  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand.  Rosier  said  we 
don’t  have  to  be  concerned  about  the 
1980’s.  What  about  the  other  suppliers?” 

Reconcile  differences 

Rosier  injected:  “We  need  to  reconcile 
our  differences.  It’s  so  important  for  us 
all  to  have  advance  knowledge.  We  made 
the  assumption  that  the  American  mills 
would  go  for  400,000-ton  capacity — half 
of  all  projected  mills.  My  chart  says 
there  is  a  750,000  surplus  capacity,  with 
three  years  to  go.”  He  cited  a  two  mill¬ 
ion  capacity  that  can  be  brought  on 
quickly,  in  Canadian  mills  when  there  is 
95%  capacity. 

Estlow  questioned  why  the  newsprint 
industry  considers  converting  to  less 
than  30  pounds.  And  Price  was  saying 
that  his  mills  run  between  22 Vi  and  40 
pounds.  “Runnability  is  not  a  problem,” 
Price  said.  “Running  strength  is  con¬ 
trollable,”  said  Price.  He  said  he  is  hope¬ 
ful  in  the  next  two  years. 

Chinn  spoke  up  to  remind  his  audience 
that  there  is  not  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  30  and  32-pound  paper.  And  he 
said  he  has  seen  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  22, 24  and  28-pound  paper  is  used. 


RCA  demonstrates 

( Continued  from  page  9) 


Smith  said  ANPA/RI’s  management 
has  consistently  believed  that  meshing 
communications  and  computer-based 
systems  is  essential  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  our  basic  systems  of 
information  gathering,  processing  and 
distribution. 

A  preliminary  study  by  AP,  UPI  and 
ANPA/Rl  indicated.  Smith  said,  that  the 
“economic  feasibility”  for  the  press 
communications  earth  station  to  all 
newsapers  can  be  extremely  favorable. 

Correction 

A  first  reference  in  the  June  1 1  story  on 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican’s  appeal 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  re 
court  appointed  trustees  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  trust  referred  in  error  to  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Republican. 
Other  identifications  of  the  newspaper  as 
the  Pottsville  Republican  were  correct. 


Higher  standards 

( Continued  from  page  7) 

The  Code  says  that  “personal  in¬ 
volvement  in  community  affairs  should 
be  avoided  if  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest 
or  the  appearance  of  a  conflict,”  an  un¬ 
necessary  compromise,  it  seems  to  me. 

A  newspaperman  isn’t  worth  his  salt  if 
he  has  to  be  a  member  of  a  group  to  get 
the  news;  obviously  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  didn’t  have  to  be  a  member  of 
the  White  House  coterie  to  find  out 
about  Watergate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
mere  membership  is  enough  to  create  a 
suspicion  of  favoritism  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns. 

1  once  worked  for  an  editor  who  re¬ 
fused  to  join  anything — even  a  church — 
for  fear  he  would  be  accused  of  favoring 
that  organization.  While  that’s  rather  ex¬ 
treme,  the  approach  is  certainly  correct. 

But  even  before  the  Code  was  offi¬ 
cially  adopted,  the  PSNE  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  held  hearings  into  charges  that  a 
free-lance  columnist  had  allowed  a  lob¬ 
byist  to  write  his  column  under  the  col¬ 
umnist’s  name. 

While  declining  to  censure  the  colum¬ 
nist  by  name,  the  board  rejected  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  journalism  and,  in  effect, 
served  notice  the  industry  will  police  its 
own  ranks.  One  of  the  main  reasons  the 
columnist  was  not  named  was  because 
the  standing  enforcement  committee  had 
not  yet  been  established. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
PSNE  has  a  legal  right  to  censure  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession,  legal  opinion 
holds  that  such  organizations  have  an  in¬ 
herent  right  to  take  public  positions  on 
anything  that  brings  the  profession  into 
disrepute. 

The  PSNE,  as  an  individual,  has  a 
First  Amendment  right  to  free  speech 
and  insists  on  using  it. 

Naturally,  the  group  would  be  subject 
to  defamation  or  invasion  of  privacy 
suits,  but  as  long  as  the  individual  in 
question  receives  “due  process” — taken 
to  mean  he  must  receive  a  hearing,  con¬ 
front  his  accuser  and  be  entitled  to 
counsel — then  the  PSNE  is  on  safe 
ground. 

Until  now,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
ensure  compliance  with  high  profes¬ 
sional  ethical  considerations,  but  most 
newspaper  people  feel  the  industry  must 
police  its  own  ranks  without  outside  in¬ 
terference. 

If  we  can’t — or  don’t — then  the  pro¬ 
fession  isn’t  worth  its  name. 

Feldman  appointed 

David  W.  Feldman,  general  manager 
of  Capital  Newspapers  of  Albany,  N.Y. 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  All  are  Hearst  news¬ 
papers. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MEDICAL 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established). 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue  4-weeks  —  $2.(X}  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.75  per  line  1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count  Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 

as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  da]f  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 

MONEY 

CAREERS 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 

Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  ICIO-J,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

“CA$H  NEW$"— Top  readership  re¬ 
sponse  at  all  levels.  Ways  for  anyone  to 
make  and  save  money.  1,  2  or  3  columns 
weekly.  FREE  SAMPLES:  CA$H  NEW$, 
2232  Arrowhead  Ave.,  Brooksville,  Fla. 
33512. 

CARTOONS 

CONSUMER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS— 
Free  sample  of  this  weekly  feature. 
Walker  Design,  550  S.  Coronado,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90057. 

PUZZLES 

COMIC  STRIPS 

BONUS-WORD  beguiles  solvers,  chal¬ 
lenges  all.  Tested  62%  reader  pull!  Witty 
blurb.  Low  prices.  Samples.  Dickson, 
23500  Old  Rd.  23,  Newhall,  Calif. 
91321. 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 

FILLERS 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

"FILLERS  THAT  SAY  SOMETHING"— 
That  has  been  our  slogan  for  over  20 
years.  Corny?  Perhaps.  But  true.  So 
many  fillers  are  inane,  you  know.  Write 
us  on  your  letterhead  for  a  sample  re¬ 
lease  of  our  versatile  and  very  useful 
copy.  No  obligation.  Robbins  &  As¬ 
sociates,  P.  0.  Box  780,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98111. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 

172  Mill  River  Rd.,  (Jhappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Order  Blank 

Name 

Address  .. 

TRAVEL 

GARDENING 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #  1  Easy 
St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  14202. 

TV  PUZZLES 

City _ _ _ State _  Zip  _ 

Phone  . _ -  _ 

Authorized  by  _  _  . 

TV  TESTER:  The  only  puzzle  that  is 
100%  TV  oriented.  Rates  start  at  $1.00. 
Samples:  Leo  White  Productions,  168 
Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass.  02090. 

HUMOR 

SORRY  TO  BOTHER  YOU. 

A  Rustic  Humor  Column. 

Treat  Your  Readers. 

For  samples  and  rates  write 

J.  J.  (Jim)  Wilson 

Box  42 

Casper.  Wyo.  82602 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

OLGA  KNOWS® 

Most  rapidly  expanding  weekly  horo¬ 
scope  column  in  this  galaxy.  Bright, 
breezy,  bold.  Full  of  sass  and  vinegar. 
550  words  camera  ready.  Samples. 
Patsy  Miligan  Syndicate,  Box  14,  Dun¬ 
dee,  III.  roil8. 

NEWSBLEAT— Better  than  Buchwald? 
Weekly  topical  and  political  satire.  Free 
trial.  570  Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  95060. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

"©COPYRIGHT"  by  Walter  Hurst.  Send 
$10  to  7  Arts,  Box  &19.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90028.  (New  Law,  How  To  Register,  etc.) 

ATTENTION  NEWSPAPER  GROUPS— Why 
not  diversify— for  sale  New  England  shop¬ 
per  (now  profitable)  with  1  million  loss 
carry-forward  and  large,  very  profitable 
General  Insurance  Agency— write  your  own 
insurance  and  take  advantage  of  the  loss 
carry-forward.  Box  1108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

□  Assign  a  box  number  an(j  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run:  Weeks  Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  wtiich  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Ave.  •  New  Yoili.  N.Y.  10022 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEW! — "How  to  Start  Your  Own  Commun¬ 
ity  Newspaper,"  a  big  136-page  working 
manual  by  an  experienced  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  who's  done  it  all  and  made  it  pay. 
New  York  Times  says:  “Covers  every  con¬ 
ceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing."  $9.95  with  10-day  guarantee. 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.Y.  11777. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

COMMUNICATE  WITH 

THE  COMMUNICATORS 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Reasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Flonolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
M64  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


180M  WEEKLY,  3700  paid,  2500  free.  No 
printing.  Area  paper  in  rapid  growth  area. 
Smaller  weekly  competition.  Rural  setting 
80  minutes  from  Chicago.  2  years  old.  Sen 
for  gross,  29%  down.  Only  qualified  buyers 
please.  VVrite  Box  955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  in  stable  hunting  and  fishing 
boom  town  near  Monterey  County,  Califor¬ 
nia.  No  debts,  low  overhead,  netting 
$30,000+.  Full  price  $70,000  with  50% 
down;  owner  will  carry  the  balance.  Send 
complete  financial  and  newspaper  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Box  1052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


80-YEAR-OLD  court  and  commercial  daily, 
Zone  7,  offset  since  1960.  2  unit  News- 
king,  2  Comp  II,  Comp  76(X),  horizontal 
camera  &  platemaking.  $83,000.  News¬ 
paper  gross  plus  $45,000  newspaper  print¬ 
ing.  $280,(X)0,  $80,000  down.  Must  prove 
financing  first  contact.  Owner  must  sell  to 
protect  other  interests.  Guide,  850  N. 
Lane,  Estes  Park,  Colo.  80517. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  in  Oklahoma,  2800 
paid  subscribers.  $85,0(X)  annual  gross. 
Price  and  terms  to  be  negotiated.  Box 
1390,  Rosenberg,  Texas  77471. 


NEWSPAPER,  California  weekly  group 
$1.4  million  sales,  $2  million  by  1980. 
12%  pro-forma  cash  flow.  Excellent  man¬ 
agement  available.  Price:  $2,000,(X)0.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277, Montclair,  Calif. 
91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  LONG-ESTABLISHED  Georgia  week¬ 
lies.  Owner  with  operating  capital  and 
sales  know-how  can  realize  potential.  We 
can  sell  titles  and  publishing  rights  sepa¬ 
rately.  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EX-PUBLISHER  seeks  growing  weekly, 
shopper,  trade  publication  or  directory— 
anywhere.  Minimum  sales  of  $250,000. 
Must  be  profitable.  Will  gladly  retain  man¬ 
agement  if  desired.  Confidential.  Write 
Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Sophisticated,  qualified  buyers 
looking  for  high  quality  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers. 

For  quick  action  — 

Coll  Collect  or  Contact 
Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Rood,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 

EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS 

KARA-KOUNTE,  MODEL  2  UNIT.  IN  GOOD 
CONDITION.  PLEASE  CALL  GEORGE 
HAUER,  (513)  721-2700. 

MAILROOM 

STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P,and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 

VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 

BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen.  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  (2)  COMPUGRAPHIC  7200’s.  serial 
numbers  1323  and  3239.  Large  list  of 
spare  PC  boards  and  other  parts.  Large 
library  of  font  strips.  Make  offer.  Call  Jim 
Robinson  or  Dick  Sullivan,  (612)  222- 
5011. 


COMPUGRAPHICS:  2  Compugraphic  Vid¬ 
eosetters.  Model  24/14  with  11  font  grids 
and  spare  parts.  Courier-Journal  &  Times. 
Call  Dennis  vi/ashburn,  (502)  582-4568. 


TWO  HENDRIX  5200s  with  readers  and 
punches.  Standard  keyboards.  One  with 
dual  memory— one  with  single.  Contact 
Herb  Taylor,  Composing  Supt.,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 
60611.  (312)  321-2050. 


COMPSTAR  191,  16K,  8  lenses,  150  LPM. 
Available  for  demonstration  at  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  5510  Cloverleaf  Parkway,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44125.  $12,500.  (216)  524- 
0830,  ask  for  Milt  Clifton. 


COMPUWRITER  I,  excellent  condition, 
used  by  small  weekly.  Has  had  weeklypre- 
ventative  maintenance.  6  film  strips-^  set 
gears,  1-width  plug.  $3700  or  best  offer. 
Mr.  McGuffin,  Publisher,  Apopka  Chief, 
Apopka,  Fla.  (305)  886-27771 


HENDRIX  5700  Editing  Display  System. 
This  unit  is  complete  with  terminal  and 
Facit  Model  14070  paper  tape  punch.  Sys¬ 
tem  has  no  paper  tape  reader,  but  is  in 
excellent  condition  otherwise.  Contact 
Olen  Bell,  (405)  232-3311. 


PACESETTER  Mark  I,  4  x  6,  $5500 
PACESETTER  8  x  12,  $7500 
PACESETTER  Mark  III,  $16,500 
4  discs  free  with  each  machine 

STANTON  COMPOSING  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
Windham  Plaza,  Windham,  N.H.  03087 
(603)  893-4361 


PLATEMAKING 


1  MASTER  007  Etching  Machine.  Good 
condition.  1  DuPont  Cronapress  Clarifier. 
Excellent  Condition.  Contact  Tom  Maloy, 
(405)  232-3311. 


PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
PRESS — AB  Dick  385,  prints  up  to  22  x  17, 
2  years  old,  plus  some  supplies,  under 
$97,000.  Squire  Publications  Inc.,  P.  0. 
Box  8593,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114.  (913) 
381-8080. 


GOSS  METRO  22%  cutoff.  Mono  and  3 
color  unit,  2:1  double  delivery  folder, 
RTPs,  1970.  Contact  TRH  MARKETING, 
Hayes  Rd.,  Southall,  Middlesex,  England. 
Phone:  848-8655. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  2  unit  web  offset 
newspaper  press,  with  Vz  and  V*  folder, 
side  lay  register.  Immaculate,  available 
immediately.  Call  Joseph  Koravos,  (617) 
475-3210. 


GOSS  URBANITE  ROLLSTANDS,  available 
in  September.  1  left  hand,  4  position,  5 
tension;  1  right  hand,  3  position,  5  ten¬ 
sion.  New  1975.  Vi/ill  not  separate. 
$50,000  FOB,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Also 
5  complete  full  page  compensators  as¬ 
semblies,  $1800  each.  Contact:  Gasper 
Roca,  P.  0.  Box  3831,  Old  San  Juan  Sta., 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00904.  (809)  723- 
0481.  Telex:  385-836.  Phone  from  8  AM  to 
5  PM  EST. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-22,  6  units,  1969 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V2” 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


FINCOR  ICXJHP  press  drive  complete  with 
SCR  control  cabinet  and  lOOHP  DC  motor. 
All  new  in  1971,  in  like  new  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Contact  Mr.  Whit- 
ton  at  THE  HOUR,  346  Main  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.  06852  or  phone  (203)  846- 
3281. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 
Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  BY  PU  BLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 


WANTED:  Used  Compugraphic  2961  high 
speed  from  private  owner.  Wayne  Town¬ 
send,  P.O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
35401. 


SHERIDAN  24P  OR  48P 
INSERTER 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  Late  Model  F  Intertype  mixer 
with  Model  F  Star  Quadder  and  Autosetter, 
4  mold  disc.  Must  be  in  A-1  condition.  Re¬ 
gency,  725  Clayton  Ave.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
17268.  (717)  762-7161  or  (2 15)  922-6631; 
ask  for  Bob  Salvini. 


TYPE  METAL  WANTED-Scrap  or  surplus. 
Zero  Supply  Div.,  P.  0.  Box  1012,  Cullman, 
Ala.  3WM.  (205)  739-1606. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER. 
DESIRE  TO  SEE  IN  PRODUCTION. 
BOX  1042,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


ONE  GOSS  SUBURBAN  unit  needed, 
floor-mounted,  series  ICXX)  or  higher.  Call 
(219)  288-1411. 


LETTERPRESS,  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

an6/or  stereo 

Hoe  Colormatic 
Hoe  Color  Convertible 
Goss  Headliners — Mark  I,  II  or  V 
Goss  Universal 
Goss  Unitubular 
22  3/4  and  23  3/16  cutoff 
Send  offers  to: 

Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 


AD-A-CARD  unit.  Prefer  with  cross  web 
Otuing  attachment.  Thomas  B.  Moore, 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024.  (202)  554-5746. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEWSRACKS-COIN 
MUST  BE  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
(404)  878-0661,  MR.  BROWN 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTER.  Take  advantage 
of  your  readers'  interest  in  their  roots  by 
offering  family  tree  charts.  $1.98  for  one. 
Write  for  quantity  discounts  to  Useful  Gifts 
and  Books  (12A),  1540  Broadway  (Suite 
303),  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


WE  PRESENTLY  CONDUCT  telephone  and 
door-to-door  sales  for  3  major  East  Coast 
newspapers.  We  are  looking  to  expand 
throughout  the  U.S.  If  your  circulation 
could  use  an  increase,  give  us  a  call  and 
let’s  talk  it  over.  Call  collect  (215)  265- 
0350.  American  Newspaper  Sales  Inc., 
580  Valley  Forge  Plaza,  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa.  19406. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES 


FEEL  A  NEED  to  redesign  your  paper’s  ap¬ 
pearance?  Professional  newsman,  25 
years  in  weekly  and  daily  typography,  will 
assist  at  non-professional  rates.  Box  1054, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


TMC,  saturation  or  mail  conversion  can 
bring  additional  revenue  to  your  publica¬ 
tion.  We  will  set  up  an  auditable,  adult 
program  and  train  your  staff  to  control  it. 
Be  operational  in  60  days.  Call  or  write: 
F.T.  News  Inc.,  14  Curtis  St.,  Wharton, 
N.J.  07885.  (201)  361-0912. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  RT.  Vi, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


MESSENGER  SERVICES 


MESSENGER  SERVICE 
We  pick  up  and  mail,  or  deliver  locally, 
releases  and  other  public  information 
media  from  government  agencies  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Write  for  details  to  Heiss 
Press  Service,  528  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing.  14  and  F  Sts.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045.  (202)  628-8224. 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  OPENING  starting 
September  12.  1977,  in  skill-oriented  un¬ 
dergraduate  Journalism  program  that 
places  premium  on  classroom  teaching 
and  student  counseling.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  have  Masters  Degree,  five 
years  professional  reporting  experience 
and  practical  acumen  to  teach  reporting, 
writing,  photojournalism,  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  courses.  Salary  range:  $13- 
15,000.  Mankato  State  University  is  an  Af¬ 
firmative  Action.'Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  letter,  resume,  academic 
transcript  and  names  of  3  references  to 
Robert  0.  Ehipman,  Box  39,  Mankato 
State  University.  Mankato,  Minn.  56001 
by  July  1,  1977. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  MEMBER  to 
teach  news-editorial  courses,  including 
media  history,  law.  Beginning  August  22, 
1977.  PhD  preferred,  news  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Deadline  for  applicants,  July  11, 
1977.  Send  letter  and  brief  resume  to 
Elden  E.  Rawlings,  Chairman,  Journalism 
Department,  Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76129.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


COLLEGE  TEACHING— Oklahoma  State 
University  seeks  assistant  or  associate 
professor  advertising,  public  relations.  3 
years  professional  experience  required. 
PhD  preferred  but  not  mandatory.  Send 
resume  by  July  15th,  to  Harry  Heath,  Di¬ 
rector,  School  of  Journalism  and  Broad¬ 
casting.  Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.  74074.  Equal  Opportunity/Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  for  broadcasting  and  basic 
journalism  course.  PhD,  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  Masters  considered.  Department  of 
Mass  Communication,  St.  Bonaventure 
University,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.Y.  14778. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
reporting-editing  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  along  with  press  and  society.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  public  relations  helpful.  Mas¬ 
ters  degree  and  strong  print  media  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  PhD  preferred.  Position 
open  in  September  19/7.  Send  resume  to 
Professor  Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  Chairman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  Long  Island  Universi¬ 
ty,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


SEEKING  IMAGINATIVE  PERSON  with 
PhD  and  professional  experience  to  help 
develop  relatively  new  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  and  coordinate  it  with  Radio-TV- 
Film,  Communication  Theory  and  Theatre 
in  same  department.  Teach  variety  of  print 
journalism  courses  beginning  Fall,  1977. 
Assistant  Professor.  Equal  Opportunity/Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer.  Contact:  E. 
Samuel  Dudley,  Head,  Department  of 
Communication,  Drawer  NJ,  Mississippi 
State  University  39762. 


DIRECTOR,  School  of  Journalism,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  professional  experience  in  the  mass 
media,  PhD,  administrative  experience  in 
journalism  education.  School  offers  un¬ 
dergraduate  sequences  in  broadcast- 
news,  journalism  and  advertising  and  the 
MA  degree.  Desired  availabihty  June, 
1978.  Application  deadline  August  1, 
1977.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer.  Applicants  contact  Prof. 
William  L.  Dulaney,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  215  Carnegie  Building,  Box  C, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
Seeking  an  imaginative  person  with  Mas¬ 
ters  degree,  professional  print  media  expe¬ 
rience  and  successful  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  to  develop  a  relatively  new  jour¬ 
nalism  curriculum  in  coordination  with 
Radio/TV  and  Communications.  To  teach 
reporting,  editing,  copywriting  and  basic 
journalistic  courses.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  is  July  15,  1977.  Contact  Dr.  James  L. 
Burden,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Central 
Wyoming  College,  Riverton,  Wyo.  82501. 
Central  Wyoming  College  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


POSSIBLE  POSITION  for  Fall,  1977. 
Assistant/associate  professor  to  teach 
journalism  law,  theory,  research  courses 
and  work  with  graduate  program.  Should 
be  able  to  teach  1  tools  course.  PhD  with 
some  teaching  experience  required.  Salary 
competitive.  Send  letter  of  application,  in¬ 
cluding  resume  and  references  to  Dr. 
Robert  H.  McGaughey  III,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  Radio-TV, 
Murray  State  University,  Murray,  KY 
42071.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  to  develop 
program  for  communicating  to  appropriate 
media,  significant  newsworthy,  intellec¬ 
tual  activities  of  a  growing  university.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mainly  writing, 
but  must  have  ability  to  work  with  broad¬ 
cast  as  well  as  print  media.  Position  will  be 
part  of  University's  Information  Office  with 
title  of  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Masters  de¬ 
gree  required,  plus  3  years  experience.  Will 
teach  journalism  news  course  25%  of 
time,  [jeadline  for  applications  July  15. 
Apply.  Search  Committee.  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  108  Williams  Hall.  Virginia  Tech, 
Blacksburg,  Va.  24061.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  | 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 
All  Fees  Paid 


PROJECT  ENGINEER  To  $27,000 

Corporate  headquarters,  progressive 
chain.  Heavy  involvment  in  new  construc¬ 
tion,  enlargement  of  present  facilities, 
vendor  selection,  overseeing  equipment 
installation.  Press  operations  background. 
POST-PRESS  MANAGER  To  $35,000 

Large  East  Coast  metro  daily.  Report  to 
production  manager.  Responsible  for  day- 
to-day  operations  of  pressroom,  mailroom, 
newsprint  handling.  Metro  daily  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  union  background. 
MAINTENANCE  SUPERVISOR  To  $30,000 
Large  Eastern  daily.  Report  to  production 
manager;  must  have  solid  background  in 
maintenance  and  preventative  mainte¬ 
nance  programs.  Company  unionized; 
maintenance  management  experience 
with  union  operation  desirable. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $18,000 
Medium  sized  property,  eastern  U.S.  Re¬ 
port  to  controller;  experience  with  DEC 
equipment  desirable. 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN  To  $20,000 
Medium  sized  daily.  East.,  utilizing  Photon 
and  DEC  equipment  in  non-union  shop. 
Responsible  for  repair  and  maintenance. 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $40,000 
Large  Southwestern  metro  daily.  Report  to 
vice  president;  supervise  staff  of  100  in  all 
aspects  of  advertising  department. 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  To  $25,000+ 
Large  weekly  operation,  eastern  U.S.  Re¬ 
port  to  vicepresident  of  advertising;  be 
responsible  tor  all  major  accounts.  Salary 
consists  of  base  to  ^5,000  plus  a  liberal 
bonus  and  commission  plan. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  To  $19,000 

25,000  Northwestern  daily.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  supervises  5  plus  phone  room.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  scanners  and  computers. 
DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  To  $35,000 

Large  Eastern  metro  daily.  Report  to  ad 
director;  function  as  No.  2  person  in  de¬ 
partment.  Responsible  for  national  clas¬ 
sified,  retail.  Ad  management  experience 
in  comparable  sized  property. 

DEPT.  STORE  ACCT.  MGR.  To  $26,000 
Large  mid-Atlantic  metro  daily.  Must  know 
competitive  environment  and  ability  to 
deal  with  major  accounts. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

50,000  Southwestern  daily.  Report  to  ad 
director;  supervise  retail  department,  8 
salesmen.  Part  of  progressive  chain. 
MAILROOM  FOREMAN  To  $15,000 

75,000  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Unionized  mail- 
room  with  all  new  equipment.  Must  have 
strong  administrative  skills  and  ability  to 
utilize  them  in  union  environment. 

CITY  CIRC.  MGR.  To  $18,000 

Metro  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Report  to  circu¬ 

lation  manager.  Must  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  dealing  with  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  and  strong  leadership  characteristics, 
4  supervisors  report  to  you  directly. 
ADMIN.  ASST./CIRC.  To  $24,000 

Large  Southeastern  metro  daily.  Report  to 
circulation  director;  service  circulation 
line  managers  in  developing  financial 
planning  and  budget  control.  Must  have 
background  in  circulation  or  finance,  or 
combination  of  both,  with  good  financial 
ability  and  analytical  skills. 

RESEARCH  DIRECTOR  To  $28,000 

Small  newspaper  chain.  East.  U.S.  Report 
to  general  manager;  work  with  all  chain 
properties.  Daily  circulation  all  properties 
at  150,(X}0.  Research/marketing  experi¬ 
ence  with  medium  or  large  daily. 


For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 


Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Long 
Beach,  has  2  faculty  openings  for  fall, 
1977.  One  is  a  tenure  track  position  for 
someone  with  a  strong  professional  back¬ 
ground  in  magazine  writing,  editing  and 
production.  Advanced  degree  preferred, 
but  experience  is  a  major  factor. 

The  second  is  a  1-year  position  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  sequence,  replacing  faculty 
member  sabbatical.  Helpful  if  candidate 
can  also  teach  feature  article  and 
magazine  writing.  MA  or  compensating 
professional  public  relations  experience. 
For  both  positions,  send  complete  resume 
to  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  California  State  University,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  90840.  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Long  Beach  is  an  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Opportunity/Title  IX  Employer. 


SEEKING  IMAGINATIVE  PERSON  with 
PhD  and  professional  experience  to  help 
develop  relatively  new  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  and  coordinate  it  with  Radio-TV- 
Film  Communication  Theory  and  Theatre 
in  same  department.  Teach  variety  of  print 
journalism  courses  beginning  Fall,  1977. 
Assistant  Professor.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Contact;  E. 
Samuel  Dudley,  Head,  Department  of 
Communication,  Drawer  NJ,  Mississippi 
State  University  39762. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Outstanding  Midwest  daily  with  great  track 
record  requires  a  true  professional  to  take 
over  the  reins  from  a  true  professional, 
and  chart  the  future. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  to 
move  into  a  fine  market,  beautiful  plant, 
and  work  with  excellent  staff. 

We  seek  a  well-rounded  newspaperperson 
whose  experience  includes  profit-making, 
budgeting,  marketing,  labor  negotiations 
and  outside  printing. 

We  desire  a  very  alert  person  who  cares  for 
the  community  as  he/she  cares  for  this 
newspaper.  Career  pattern  should  show 
continuing  education/seminar  involvement. 
Compensation  including  benefits  com¬ 
mensurate  with  this  challenging  assign¬ 
ment.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  10/5, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

Zone  4  dailv  with  circulation  of  40,000 
needs  experienced  controller  with  sound 
financial  and  operational  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Knowl^ge  of  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  preferred.  Box  1070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  to  make  up 
and  paste  up  newspaper  ads  aixj  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  Top  pay  for  top  performance. 
Excellent  area  to  live  in.  Box  1071,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITERS 


WE  NEED  a  top-notch  copywriter  to  pro¬ 
duce  sales  presentations,  direct  mail  and 
trade  magazine  advertising.  Audio-visual 
experience  a  plus.  Lots  of  opportunity  for 
rowth  and  creative  challenge.  Located  in 
one  1.  Send  at  least  3  recent  work  sam¬ 
ples,  resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 
Experienced  newspaper  promotion  copy¬ 
writer  with  minimum  of  3  years  experience 
in  direct  mail,  market  statistics,  radio-TV 
commercials  and  sales  presentations. 
Zone  2.  Please  send  resume  and  samples 
to  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— If 
you  are  district  manager  or  an  assistant 
manager  on  a  large  or  medium-sized  daily 
and  feel  that  you  have  been  spinning  your 
wheels  for  1(>30  years,  you  may  want  to 
consider  us.  We  are  a  small.  Zone  5  town  of 
8M,  with  a  daily  circulation  that  is  about 
half  and  can  be  improved  upon.  If  you  sell 
everyone,  we  have  8  more  papers  that  can 
use  your  help.  Good  wages,  excellent  ben¬ 
efits  and  bonuses  for  results.  Write  Box 
1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  1977 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  about 
August  1  for  small  newspaper  group.  We 
want  a  highly  motivated  tiger  at  selling  and 
servicing.  Minimum  2  years  experience. 
Best  fringe  benefits.  Large  bonuses  for 
successful  performance.  Send  resume, 
long  letter  about. yourself  and  your  career 
achievements,  present  salary  and  salary 
expectations.  Replies  held  confidential. 
Box  1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

22,000  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation 
aspects,  is  very  strong  in  human  relations 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development,  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  experience  to  Box  727,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ZONE  MANAGER  for  fast-growing  subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  Zone  5.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  capable  individual  to  grow  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  organization.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation,  including  incentives  and  also  ex¬ 
tended  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  who  is 
strong  in  collections,  carriers  and  motor 
routes  with  some  sales  experience.  We 
want  an  aggressive,  experienced  person 
who  wants  to  join  a  progressive  group  with 
good  advancement  opportunities.  Salary, 
car,  excellent  benefits,  beautiful  hunting 
and  fishing  area.  Zone  2.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  1097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Expanding  50M  circulation  news  weekly 
group  offers  excellent  growth  situation  if 
you  have  a  strong  track  record  with  volun¬ 
tary  pay,  conversion.  Some  mail  motor 
routes.  Send  resume  to  Box  1088,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  paid  and  free 
newspaper  operation  is  looking  for  a  take- 
charge  circulation  manager  who  is  willing 
to  roll  up  his/her  sleeves  to  get  the  job  done. 
Excellent  salary,  incentive,  fringe  benefits 
and  working  conditions.  Come  grow  with 
us.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


NEW  YORK  CITY  weekly  newspaper  and 
shopper  group  seeks  assistant  classified 
ad  manager  as  phone  room  supervisor.  Al¬ 
ready  biggest  in  our  market  and  growing 
fast.  Excellent  future.  Resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  to  Box  1041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 

Challenges,  additional  responsibilities, 
growth  potential  and  remuneration  (base 
salary  and  incentive)  are  all  excellent, 
along  with  a  comprehensive  medical  and 
life  insurance  coverage  and  retirement 
plan. 

You’ll  have  at  your  disposal  meaningful  re¬ 
search  and  market  data  plus  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  sales  tools  to  assure  your  success.  In 
addition,  you’ll  be  representing  one  of 
America’s  finest,  7-day,  Metropolitan 
newspapers  locate  in  a  dynamic  growth 
market  on  Florida’s  West  Coast. 

We  want  to  talk  with  you  if  you  can  sell  on  a 
professional  level  and  are  not  timid  about 
working  hard  to  attain  your  goals.  Send  a 
comprehensive  resume  to  Mrs.  R.  Peter¬ 
son,  Classified  Advertising  Manager, 
Tampa  Tribune-Times,  P.  0.  Box  191, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services, 
Talents  to  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience  in  the 
World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 
Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  (150,000  PM- 
220,000  Sunday)  and  Journal  Herald 
(100,(X)0  AM)  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  bright,  aggressive  individual  with  a 
solid  background  in  classified  advertising. 
Must  be  strong  in  sales,  marketing,  public 
relations  and  leadership.  Experience  with 
advanced  technological  methods  would  be 
helpful.  This  job  encompasses  full  de¬ 
partment  managerial  responsibilities. 
We’re  a  young,  progressive  department  in 
which  the  position  of  Assistant  Classified 
Manager  offers  a  definite  opportunity  for 
personal  and  professional  development. 
Please  send  resume,  in  confidence  to; 
Fred  DeVoe,  Manager 
Classified  Advertising 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 

4th  and  Ludlow  Sts. 

Dayton.  Ohio  45402 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Advertising  Director  for  established  fast¬ 
growing  voluntary  pay  weekly  {100,000+ 
circulation).  Must  be  well  organized,  an  ef¬ 
fective  leader,  able  to  set  and  achieve  am¬ 
bitious  goals.  Generous  salary,  incentive 
bonus  in  one  of  the  country’s  most  desira¬ 
ble  cities.  Send  complete  employment  and 
earnings  history  and  income  requirements 
to  Personnel,  Box  25526,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  87125. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Opportunity  for 
one  desiring  success.  Small  Western 
Pennsylvania  daily,  part  of  a  newspaper 
group  that  recognizes  and  rewards  result 
producers,  needs  aggressive  leadership  for 
6-person  department.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  benefits,  we  offer  the  opportunity  to 
grow  in  newspaper  management.  Box 
1081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  sales  for  weekly  in 
Central  Jersey.  Good  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  for  energetic  salesman  who  knows 
how  to  handle  retail  accounts.  Car  pro¬ 
vided.  Call  (201)  739-1010  for  interview. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Proven  ability  will  put  the  right  person  in 
top  spot  of  this  advertising  department  in 
just  a  very  short  time.  Must  have  good 
background  in  sales  and  management. 
Finest  plant  and  facilities  in  the  South. 
Ideal  location  in  Florida.  Good  salary  and 
incentive  program  plus  major  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

9000  circulation  Minnesota  daily  needs 
advertising  pro  by  August  1  to  direct 
6-person  department.  Growth  area,  50 
miles  from  major  metropolitan  center.  In¬ 
centive,  compensation,  liberal  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
WITH 

PUBLISHER  AMBITIONS 

One  of  nation’s  most  progressive  news¬ 
paper  groups  seeks  aggressive,  driving 
person  to  serve  as  Ad  Manager  on  Zone  5 
daily. 

The  person  we  seek  should  also  be  in¬ 
terested  in  publishing  a  small  daily  in  the 
future.  Candidate  should  be  available  for 
future  publisher’s  role  in  Zone  3,4,5  or  6 
when  we  feel  you’re  ready  and  a  vacancy 
exists. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  be  a  working  Ad 
Manager  in  Zone  5,  10,000  circulation 
daily.  Applicant  must  like  the  challenge  of 
a  competitive  situation. 

Earnings  range  from  $13,000  to  $20,000, 
based  on  your  experience  and  your  poten¬ 
tial  to  us. 

Our  method  of  compensating  publishers  is 
tops  in  the  nation,  and  we  are  looking  for 
people  from  the  advertising/sales  side  of 
the  business. 

Send  a  complete  resume  (replies  in  strict 
confidence)  to  Box  1(125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


COME  TO  FLORIDA — Display,  classified, 
general  or  co-op  advertising  management 
and  salespersons.  Replies  confidential. 
Send  full  particulars  and  prospectus  to 
FNAE,  P.  (5.  Box  5476,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
3220l 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Aggressive  salesperson,  promotion-orient- 
eoT  for  16,000+  daily  newspaper  and 
11,000  weekly  shopper  located  Area  9. 
Rapid  advancement  for  the  right  person. 
Please  send  resume  to  General  Manager, 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  P.  0.  Box  578,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Wash.  98273,  or  phone  (206) 
424-3251. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITY 
WITH  A  WINNER 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Omaha  is  seeking  an  experienced 
retail  advertising  salesperson  who  desires 
good  pay,  advancement  on  merit  and 
fringe  benefits  including  profit  sharing.  An 
environmentally  sound  city  with  surprising 
cultural  facilities.  Write  or  call  Bill  Encell, 
Assistant  Publisher,  4875  F  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb.  68117.  (402)  733-7300. _ 


ASSISTANT  retail  advertising  manager 
sought  by  New  York  City  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per  group.  Good  background  in  sales  and 
management  will  lead  to  top  earnings. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  8800  PM 
daily  plus  free  weekly  in  South  Michigan. 
Ph:  Dennis  Raster,  (517)  437-7352  or  eend 
resume  to  P.  0.  Box  287,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
49242. 


AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  advertis¬ 
ing  salesperson  wanted  for  twin  Ohio 
weeklies.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  and  long  term  goals  to  Box 
1073,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  inquiries  will 
be  answered. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

9000  circulation  Minnesota  daily  needs 
advertising  pro  by  August  1  to  direct 
6-person  department.  Growth  area,  50 
miles  from  major  metropolitan  center.  In¬ 
centive,  compensation,  liberal  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  Philadelphia  office 
of  national  advertising  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative.  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  space  salesperson 
with  management  potential.  We’re  a  solid, 
long-established  newspaper  and  if  you  can 
sell,  we  want  to  talk  with  you.  Excellent 
benefits  and  great  advancement  opportu¬ 
nities.  Roger  Williams,  Times/Guide,  P.O. 
Box  580,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33134.  (305) 
666-7981. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  quality  small  daily  in 
Southeastern  Indiana.  Fine  opportunity  for 
recent  J-Grad.  Write  Jim  Small,  Editor, 
Greensburg  Daily  News,  Greensburg,  Ind. 
47240  or  call  (812)  663-3111. 


CITY  EDITOR 
Our  new  city  editor  will  inspire  an  eager 
staff  and  work  with  a  young  managing 
editor  who  wants  his  paper  to  be  the  best 
in  the  state. 

Our  22,000  circulation  PM,  cited  by  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  as  an  up- 
and-coming  daily  in  the  West,  wants  a  city 
editor  packed  with  organizational  talent 
and  overflowing  with  ideas. 

Most  of  all,  this  news  executive  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  ambition  to  move  up  in  the  How¬ 
ard  Publications  newspapers  and  can  dis¬ 
play  stellar  writing  skills  to  share  with  a 
talented  staff. 

We’re  willing  to  work  with  a  city  editor  even 
if  he  or  she  doesn’t  have  years  of  desk 
experience. 

Join  us  and  live  an  hour  from  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho  in  a  growing,  western  city.  Salary  to 
$15,000  depending  on  experience. 

Send  particulars  to; 

Publisher 
Times-News 
Box  548 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho  83301 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  long  established, 
nationally  distinguished  but  still  growing 
group  of  12  twice-weekly,  centrally  pro¬ 
duced,  suburban  Detroit  newspapers. 
Combined  circulation:  150,(X)0:  onset; 
electronically  edited;  editorial  staff  of  70 
in  five  locations.  Must  be  newsperson  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  editorial  activity 
with  sensitivity  to  different  characteristics 
of  individual  communities  with  varying 
reader  needs.  Seek  managing  editor  highly 
oriented  to  the  news  need  of  non-dailies 
who  can  direct  attention  to  development  of 
aggressive  reporting  and  who  understands 
need  for  formats  that  permit  individual  ex¬ 
pression  consistent  with  the  needs  of  each 
community  served.  Starting  range 
$23,(XX)  to  $25,000.  Address  inquiries  to 
General  Manager  John  Reddy,  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  36251  School¬ 
craft,  Livonia,  Mich.  48150.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi- 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY 

EDITOR 

for  22,000  Monday  thru  Saturday  offset 
daily  in  35,000  city  near  metropolis.  Must 
have  well  developed  technical  ability  in 
copy  editing,  story  development,  research, 
photo  play  and  cropping,  and  the  personal¬ 
ity  to  handle  young,  strong-willed  staff  of  8 
reporters  and  2  photographers.  News 
judgment  must  be  strong  and  recognize 
importance  of  what  readers  need  to  know 
as  well  as  importance  of  people  stories  and 
features.  Must  have  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  and  respect  of  present  staff  and 
management.  Send  resume  describing 
yourself,  experience,  education  and  news 
philosophy  to  Charlotte  Phillips,  Personnel 
Administrator,  Evening  Herald,  P.  0.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
award-winning  twice-weekly  newspaper. 
Quality  paper;  good  working  conditions. 
Will  consider  recent  J-Grad.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information,  including  starting  salary 
expected  to  Box  1055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 
FEATURE  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  assistant  feature 
editor.  Responsibilities  include  planning 
daily  and  Sunday  entertainment  pages, 
writing  reviews  and  special  sections, 
scheduling  material  from  freelance  writers 
and  reviewers  and  supervising  clerical 
employees.  The  qualified  applicant  will 
have  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience  in 
editing  and  layout  and  a  background  of 
critical  and  feature  writing  in  the  arts  and 
entertainment.  Previous  supervisory  expe¬ 
rience  necessary.  Please  send  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  including  work  and  salary  history 
and  copies  of  clippings  to; 

Personnel  Department 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
P.  0.  Box  8056 
Madison,  Wise.  53708 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


REPORTER 

A  60,000  Western  daily  located  in  Zone  7  is 
seeking  reporter  who  can  see  the  forest 
AND  the  trees.  Bright  writing  and  inves- 
tivative  skills  required  for  this  position 
which  would  include  government  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporting.  Prefer  2-4  years 
experience  on  daily.  Send  resume  and  best 
5  clips  to  Box  1098,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


GROWING  19,000  PM  DAILYjn  Zone  7 
seeks  competitive,  talented  reporter  to 
cover  challenging  university  beat.  Expe¬ 
rience  preferred;  excellence  demanded. 
Send  references  and  clips  in  confidence, 
with  first  letter  to  Box  1106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  MAKE-UP 
NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  Western  daily  seeks  experienced 
sports  makeup  news  editor,  skilled  in  lay¬ 
out  and  editing  and  adept  in  handling  art 
and  re-making  up  to  8  or  1 0  pages  on  dead¬ 
line.  Experience  must  include  ability  to 
supervise  department  at  night.  Box  1101, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


COPY  EDITOR,  rewrite  person.  Key  spot  on 
top-flight,  25,000-^  6-day  AM.  Excellence 
demanded  in  preparing  copy  and  working 
with  young  staffers.  Pleasant-living  rural 
area  of  Zone  3,  but  convenient  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Box  1105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  who  wants  every  story  to 
answer  every  question,  who  demands  that 
every  headline  grab  the  reader  with  solid, 
accurate  information  and  who  takes  pride 
in  interesting  modular  makeup.  We're  a 
100,000  PM  tn  coastal  Zone  3.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  person  with  experience  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  initiative.  Send  samples  of  work, 
resume  and  letter  to  Box  ll02.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK 

We're  recruiting  a  sports  desk  person  with 
management  potential  and  the  vision  to 
help  us  build  the  best  sports  section  in 
the  country. 

She  or  he  will  need  to  produce,  edition  by 
edition,  eyecatching  layouts  and  write 
heads  that  inform  and  entertain  our  read¬ 
ers.  We’ll  also  expect  you  to  word  edit  and 
challenge  copy  to  produce  readable  and 
complete  stories. 

As  important  as  your  technical  skills  will  be 
your  ability  to  work  with  people  and  moti¬ 
vate  them  to  strive  for  excellence. 

We're  a  major  AM  paper  in  the  South.  If 
you're  the  right  woman  or  man,  start  by 
sending  an  autobiographical  letter,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Day  One  and  telling  us  why  we 
ought  to  hire  you.  Also  tell  us  what  you 
think  about  newspapers  and  their  sports 
sections  and  how  you'd  improve  them.  In¬ 
clude  a  small  selection  of  clips,  layouts 
and  anything  else  that  demonstrates  your 
skills.  Box  1094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  daily  wire  service 
needs  another  aggressive,  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Hard  work,  low  pay.  Box  1104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Religious  weekly 
in  Zone  3.  Layout  and  rewrite  experience 
necessary.  Some  photography.  Salary 
upper  teens.  Send  resume  to  Box  1093, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Daily  Herald  and  The  South  Missis¬ 
sippi  Sun,  published  in  Biloxi  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Gulf  Coast,  have  a  temporary 
opening  for  an  editorial  writer  to  fill  in  for  a 
staff  member  who  has  a  1-year  Nieman 
Fellowship,  beginning  in  August.  Ability  in 
page  layout  and  willingness  to  learn  VDT 
system  required.  Employment  beyond  1 
year  not  guaranteed.  Send  resumes  and 
samples  to  Executive  Editor,  Gulf  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
39531. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Catholic  weekly 
newspaper  in  Northern  Virginia  area.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  the 
Editor,  308  Hillwood  Ave.,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22046. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  editor-reporter  for  major 
weekly  in  university  town.  Will  consider  re¬ 
cent  J-Grad.  Send  complete  information, 
including  starting  salary  expected  to  Box 
1049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  WANTED— Experi¬ 
enced  editorial  writer  familiar  with  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Also  special  editorial/news  projects 
accompany  position.  Contact  Thomas  T. 
Byrd,  Winchester  Evening  Star,  2  N.  Kent 
St.,  Winchester,  Va.  22601.  Ph;  (703) 
667-3200. 


METRO  EDITOR 

Creativity,  leadership  and  personnel  direc¬ 
tion  with  reporters  are  3  essential  qualities 
for  person  to  lead  our  reporting  staff  on 
50,()00+  daily.  Resume,  detailed  letter  to 
Dean  Lindoerfer,  Managing  Editor,  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  do  News  Publishing  Co.,  240 
Hathaway  Dr.,  Stratford,  Conn.  06497. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  major  Northwest  daily. 
We  seek  applicants  with  broad  news  expe¬ 
rience,  preferably  on  metropolitan  dailies. 
Women  and  members  of  minority  ethnic 
groups,  among  others,  invited  to  apply. 
Send  resume  to  personnel  director,  P.  0. 
Box  1909,  Seattle,  Wash.  98121. 


B&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 


PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 


sportswriter.  Must  be  familiar  with  Texas  Working  photographer,  with  proven  ad- 
sports.  Send  resume,  references  and  clip-  ministrative  ability,  to  manage  photo  staff 
pings  to  Ken  Brodnax,  Sports  Editor,  The  of  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Must 


Odessa  American,  P.  0.  Box  2952,  Odessa, 
TX.  79760. 


COPY  EDITOR  NEEDED  for  new  Zone  2 
dailies.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


be  able  to  coordinate  and  direct  staff. 
Modern  darkroom  experience  required. 
Box  1118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


rhallpnpinp  iv«lhon^*^romoptitivp  <:alarv  OFFSET  press  assistant  needed  im- 

mediately.  Excellent  position  with  small 
nn  ritns  ^  fegular  hours,  $5.50 

I  InH  ^ourly  to  start.  Must  have  experience  at 


and  your  news  opinions  to:  Dean  Lind¬ 
oerfer,  Managing, Editor,  Morning  News, 


press  operation.  Phone  Managing  Editor, 
oenet,  manaBinK,c.aiior,  morning  ivews,  |  Medina  Journal-Reeister  at  (7161  798- 
c/0  News  Publishing  Co.,  240  Hathaway 
Dr..  Stratford.  Conn.  06497.  I 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  FOR 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICE 
Entity  associated  with  government  in  Un¬ 
ited  States  Caribbean  needs  immediately  a 
Public  Relations  Officer  who  possesses 
considerable  experience  as  a  writer  for 
newspapers  or  other  news  media.  Duties 
will  include  writing  press  releases,  articles, 
speeches  and  penorming  a  variety  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  tasks,  and  supervising  a  small 
office  consisting  of  4  or  5  people.  Political 
experience  invaluable,  especially  previous 
involvment  with  offices  of  State,  Local  or 
Federal  elected  official  or  covering  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs.  Salary  $20,(300  plus 
frige  benefits.  Send  clips  and  complete  re¬ 
sume,  along  with  references  to  Box  1095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


corsDTC  crMT/^D  PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN 

SPORTS  EDITOR  a  zone  5,  33,000  circulation  pm  daily,  has 

Ti,„  _ _ _  kLok  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Press-Stereo 

rnTiPraoe  iLith  Foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication  using 

^  Scott  3-unit  press  with  color  cylinder.  Wi  EXPERIENCED  RESEARCH  TALENT 

skills-  1  to  2  years  Drofessional  wr^tme  ex^  individual  with  good  mechanical,  Major  newspaper  seeks  individual  experi- 


RESEARCH 


EXPERIENCED  RESEARCH  TALENT 


graphics.  The  place:  beautiful,  central 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  state's  most  enter¬ 
prising  dailies.  Immediate  opening.  (3all 
Dave  Balcom,  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel, 
(717)  243-2611,  between  1  and  5  PM. 


COPY  EDITORS— We  need  2  experienced 
ones  plus  a  third  person  to  work  as  wire 
editor  with  some  copy  editing.  Scanner 
and  VDT  experience  helpful.  We  want 
people  who  can  edit  and  write  bright  heads 
for  a  news- feature-oriented  PM  daily,  and 
we  need  them  right  away.  Call  collect,  10 
AM  to  noon:  William  M.  Dowd,  Managing 
Editor,  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.Y. 
(518)  453-5472. 


EDITOR 

A  rare  opportunity  to  head  up  a  staff  of  12 
on  an  award-winning,  highly  regarded  and 
successful  community  newspaper.  We 
seek  a  seasoned  "pro"  who  will  lead  and 
inspire.  If  you  are  a  top-notch  editorial  wri¬ 
ter,  a  hard  news  veteran  and  an  adminis¬ 
trator  with  creativity  and  imagination,  call 
Harry  Lally  for  interview.  WESTTORT 
NEWS,  136  Main  St.,  Westport,  Conn., 
(203)  226-6311. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS.  Pro¬ 
fit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  listings. 
Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer’s  Newslet¬ 
ter,”  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box  128), 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN,  70,000  circula¬ 
tion,  5  days,  Sunday  morning  editions. 
Must  have  inserting  equipment  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  wages,  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume,  include  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references  to  Box  984,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Located  in  Zone  5. 


IF  YOU  ARE  a  take-charge  person  who  can 
run  a  completely  automated  mailroom  plus 
the  Transportation  Department  of  a 
medium-size  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Zone  4, 1  want  to  talk  to  you.  The  person 
I'm  looking  for  is  strong  on  scheduling  and 

tetting  the  most  from  his  or  her  people. 

alary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  telling  about  yourself,  avail¬ 
ability  date  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST  FOREMAN— A  major  daily 
newspaper  located  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  is  seeking  a  working  Machinist 
Foreman.  Primary  duties  will  include 
supeniising  a  force  of  machinists,  setting 
upa  rigid  preventative  maintenance 
schedule,  and  being  able  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  keeping  the  newspaper 
production  equipment  in  top  operational 
condition.  This  includes  27  Mark  II  Goss 
press  units,  3  double  Imperial  3:2  folders, 
mailroom,  loading  dock,  paper  trackage 
system,  etc.  Should  have  experience  on 
this  type  equipment,  and  be  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Compensation  is  open: 
employee  benefits  are  excellent.  Opening 
is  available  immediately.  Reply  to  J.  M. 
Porter,  Production  Manager,  The  Tribune 
Company,  P.  0.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Florida 
33601. 


commensurate  wiin  experience,  it  in-  research  management  position.  Analytical, 
rfkr'k  '  1091,  Editor  &  statistical  skills,  computer  expertise  and 

Publisher.  management  track  record  are  necessary. 

Must  be  able  to  translate  present 
— research/marketing  data  to  advertisers 
PRODUCTION  all  management  levels.  Good  salary, 

_  benefits.  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  mature,  enlightened 
and  progressive  general  foreman  for  a  met- 

bra^go"o^"il2opTSat''and®un“^^^^^^  WASHINGTON.  D.C,  BASED  REP 

stand  all  new  technoloev  includinc  VDT  off-shore  facilities — plant  sites, 

Scanner  Tnd  comXir 'svstem^^  *^^3nch  locations,  joint  ventures,  licensee 

ha«^"thomuVuX*sUn*c^ng%"f.%,^ex‘- 


have  a  thorough  understanding  of,  and  ex¬ 
perience  in,  an  ITU  environment.  Labor  re 


publication  reaching  top  multi-national 


and  benefits  and  a  great  place  to  live. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1015,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2,  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  6M0  E.  32nd  St., 
I  Indianapolis,  Inc.  Call  collect:  (317)  545- 
DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION  SERVICES  I  2121. 

Lake  Forest  College  is  looking  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  media  pro  to  head  up  its  informa¬ 
tion  office.  Must  be  self-starter,  a  good 
writer  with  plenty  of  ideas.  Responsible  for 
news,  feature  and  sports  releases,  as  well 
as  developing  and  maintaining  good  local 
and  international  media  relations  and  con¬ 
tacts.  Send  resume  listing  salary  history 
and  requirements,  writing  samples  to 
Donald  I.  Lesinski,  Development  Office. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

60045.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


To  answer  box  numbers  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  do  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 


SYSTEMS  CONSULTANTS 


SYSTEMS  CONSULTANTS 


SYSTEMS  CONSULTANT 

WASHINGTON 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an  industry  oriented,  qual¬ 
ified  individual  with  background  in  the  following: 

Manufacturing  Control  Systems 
Financial  Systems 

Hardware-Software  Feasibility  Studies 
Data  Base  Systems 

Candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  ten  years  experience  in 
the  above  areas,  five  of  which  must  have  been  systems 
analysis.  Background  in  programming,  proposal  develop¬ 
ment,  state-of-the-art  of  hardware  and  software  technology 
are  required. 

Applicants  should  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  (A  Master's 
degree  in  management  science  preferred),  excellent  writing 
and  speaking  skills. 

Competitive  salary  and  excellent  company  benefits  are  of¬ 
fered.  Only  individuals  satisfying  the  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  need  apply.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Julian  Edmondson 
The  Washington  Post 
Employee  Relations  Dept. 
1 1  50  1 5th  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20071 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

GOTTA  MATCH?  18  years  daily  manage-  ; 
ment  know-how  all  phases,  seeks  daily  ^ 
general  manager  challenee.  Tony  Pranger,  i 
714  Higgins  Rd.,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60(^.  I 
(312)692-7956. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING  EX-  i 
ECUTIVE  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— Seasoned.  ' 
goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line 
conscious  executive  with  strong  competi-  j 
tive  background  in  dailies  and  large  subur-  I 
bans.  A  top  administrator  who  can  produce 
in  all  areas  and  also  has  depth  and  vision  ' 
along  with  excellent  experience  and  relia-  | 
bility.  Prefer  Zone  3,4,5  or  6.  Box  1017,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  RETURN  to  a  newspaper.  Ten  ^ 
years  solid  daily  newspaper  editorial  ex-  > 
perience  and  six  years  management  of  | 
corporate  communications.  I'm  38,  BA,  : 
employed  by  major  U.S.  corporation,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  winner  of  Freedoms  Foundation 
and  other  awards,  excellent  writer  and 
manager  of  people.  Want  permanent 
career  and  sense  of  community.  Would 
consider  weekly  editorship  and  buying  in 
with  limited  capital  or  daily  editorial/ 
management  slot..  Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6. 
Box  1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  9  years  retail, 
14  classified  management,  promotions 
and  sales  direction  and  training  Age  50. 
Minimum  $30,000.  Write  Box  1(353,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WORKING  PARTNER— Veteran  editor,  38. 
seeks  weekly  manager-publisher  job  lead¬ 
ing  to  part  or  full  ownership.  Family 
man,  traditionalist,  activist,  hard  worker, 
service-oriented.  Box  1099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER,  where 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  business, 
adeptness  in  problem  solving,  decision 
making,  organization  and  the  ability  to 
motivate  people  will  lead  to  maximizing 
profits.  Write  Box  1092,  Editor&  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  11  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  mail- 
room,  transportation.  Am  currently  super¬ 
vising  circulation  of  AM/PM  operation.  Col¬ 
lege  degree.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  18  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases,  wants  to  make  change 
from  Zone  3  to  Zone  4,  circulation  10,000 
and  up.  Box  1024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

36  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  Zones  5,  6  and  7. 
12  following  and  24  leading.  Includes 
major  daily  and  Sunday  understudying  the 
experts,  (circulation  Manager— weekly  to 
daily,  50,000  free  to  pay,  and  founder 
12O,0OO  delivery  company.  Age  59.  Strong 
on  public  relations,  recruiting,  selecting, 
training  and  continual  evaluation  or 
methods,  motives  and  results.  Prime  in¬ 
terest  in  promotion,  changing  or  building, 
including  addressed  selectivity.  Any  Zone. 
Box  11()0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

NEED  MORE  ad  count,  linage,  revenue? 
Dedicated  classified  manager,  23  years 
experience,  proven  leadership.  Prefer 
West  Coast  daily.  Best  references.  Box 
991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
Very  successful  present  position,  excellent 
income— position  no  longer  a  challenge. 
Aggressive,  self-motivated,  creative. 
Strong  on  layout,  promotion.  Weekly/daily. 
Box  1057.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SMART,  ACCURATE  with  BA  in  English 
and  economics,  experience  with  business 
weekly  as  well  as  daily  news,  seeking  slot 
with  state  capital  press  corps  or  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  for  the  right 
job.  Charles  Darwin  Sneed,  Rd.  1,  Box  5, 
Shallotte,  N.C.  28459. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  has  cov-  |  I 
ered  Chicago  mayoral  race  as  a  freelancer  !  i 
and  now  seeks  permanent  newspaper  job,  ! 
preferably  in  Illinois.  Either  government  ; 
reporting  or  desk.  Box  1CK)2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  10  years  experience  govern-  ! 
ment,  general  assignment,  features.  Fam¬ 
ily  man  seeks  permanent  position  any 
Zone.  Gary  Stemm,  (219)  295-8169. 

SPORTSWRITER,  26,  looking  for  spot  on 
metro  daily.  Award-winning  column  past  2 
years.  Writes  quickly  and  colorfully.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SKILLED  WRITER/EDITOR— Background 
includes  13  years  of  newspaper,  wire  ser¬ 
vice  and  business  reporting  and  editing. 
Some  slot  experience.  Good  understand¬ 
ing  of  politics,  economics.  Now  in  New 
York  City  but  would  relocate.  Open  to  in¬ 
teresting  offers.  Box  1016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  medium  size  daily.  Experienced. 
Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN,  editor,  makeup,  col¬ 
umnist,  writer— award-winner  in  each.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  family  man  with  4  kids,  cool 
18-year  veteran,  12  on  present  job.  Turn¬ 
ing  40  stirs  itch  for  new  locale,  experi¬ 
ences.  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEFROCKED  PUNDIT  SEEKS  RETURN  TO 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  PULPIT.  BOX  1078, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  32,  author  of  5  books, 
desires  permanent  position  on  staff  of 
creative  New  England  daily.  Outstanding 
reviews,  samples  and  references  available. 
Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  2  years  experience  directing 
staff,  reporting  and  editing  in  number  2 
spot  at  small  competitive  daily.  BA  (jour¬ 
nalism),  young  and  enterprising  with  some 
major  metro  and  national  exposure.  Box 
1083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  10  years  + 
experience,  good  at  complex  subjects  and 
issues,  seeks  challenging  news  job  prefer¬ 
ably  Eastern  U.S.  or  Canada.  Box  1028, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  position  on  small  town  PM  news¬ 
paper.  (lood  writer.  Good  head  writer.  Lim¬ 
ited  camera  experience.  MA  fellowship 
winner.  If  you  want  a  superior  sports  page, 
hire  me.  Please  write  Wes  Dumont,  336  N. 
Main,  Kingman,  Kans.  67068. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  with  a  Number  1 
metro  can  build  your  paper;  top  recruiter 
and  motivator  of  staff;  small-city  experi¬ 
ence  and  preference,  with  big-league  abil¬ 
ity.  Mature  but  still  enthusiastic;  manag¬ 
ing  editor-desk-reporting  savvy.  Box  1115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  writer,  supervi¬ 
sor.  Top  credentials.  Quality  work  now.  Cur¬ 
rently  on  medium-size  daily.  Box  1114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONORS  GRADUATE  of  a  top  law  school,  I 
26,  has  journalism  background  and  de- 
sire  to  return  to  news  field.  Served  as 
lawyer  for  U.S.  House;  now  in  practice  with 
I  corporate  firm.  Box  1113,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST— 25  years  experience  on 
many  newspapers  and  wire  service  doing 
everything.  Want  to  write  features,  human 
interest  stories  or  women's  news  on  daily. 
Box  1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEMALE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  BS  Com¬ 
munications,  would  like  to  get  a  foot  in 
your  door.  Some  experience  with  editing, 
newswriting  and  layout.  Experienced  in 
graphic  design  and  production.  Writing 
samples  and  portfolio  available.  Box  1107, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  36,  seeks  challenging  per¬ 
manent  position.  Background  includes  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  public  relations 
and  overseas  wire  service  correspondent. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Box  1019,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  27,  with  3V2  years  reporting, 
editing  experience  on  2  small  dailies. 
Seeks  reporting  spot  on  medium  size  daily. 
Zone  1  or2.  Box  1021,  Editor&  Publisher. 


,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  with  2  BA's  seeks  | 
general  reporting  position  with  aggressive 
small  or  medium-size  daily.  Vimte  Box 
1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER/EDITOR,  3-r 
years  varied  experience,  seeks  position 
with  daily  or  weekly.  Call  (612)  644-2708; 
write  Box  1026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  25,  with  reporting  and 
editing  know-how  seeks  reporting  or  desk 
slot  on  daily  or  large  weekly.  Christopher 
Owen,  (303)  468-5258. 

REPORTER  has  been  covering  hard  stories 
and  writing  sharp  copy  for  20  years.  Daily 
or  weekly.  South  or  East.  Osborne,  121  W. 
Bell  St.,  Winnemucca,  Nev.  89445. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  challenging 
position  with  creative  possibilities.  Strong 
on  layout  and  news  coverage.  Now  editing 
prize-winning  weekly.  Zones  3, 4,  5,  6.  Call 
(816)  452-00)5. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  anxious  to  use 
skills  and  knowledge  gotten  through  good 
education  arxf  5  years  of  daily  deadline 
pressure,  and  to  show  clips  and  resume. 
Box  106  “ 


SPORTSWRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  21, 
with  BA,  looking  for  spot  as  either  or  both. 
Developing  talents  as  photojournalist  and 
feature  writer.  Interested  in  athletes  as 
people,  not  statistics.  Creative  and  hard¬ 
working.  Zone  1,  2,  3  or  5.  Box  1067, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EVERYONE  WANTS  TO  BE  NUMBER  1.  I 
am  willing  to  be  number  2  to  help  you  with 
your  opinion  pages  or  Sunday  or  national 
or  foreign  desks  or  administration.  (I'd  be 

tlad  to  be  number  1  of  course.)  Box  1047, 
ditor&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29,  2  years  experience,  just 
out  of  Peace  Corps.  Some  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Ray  Sullivan,  95  Bayler,  Pueblo, 
Colo.  (303)  948-3214. 

WORKHORSE.  COPY  DESK  PRO  MAY 
JUMP  THE  FENCE  FOR  TOP  PAY,  AD¬ 
VANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY.  SKILLED 
ALL  PHASES,  12  YEARS.  BOX  1121, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  45,  all  skills  includ¬ 
ing  editorials.  Photo-oriented,  tough  com¬ 
petitor,  good  teacher,  sober,  complete 
take-charge  capability.  Prefer  Zones  7,  8. 
Ron  Brown,  (913)  462-3353,  Ext.  36. 

WOMAN  SPORTSWRITER/DESKPERSON 
seeks  writing  position,  any  Zone.  One 
year  daily  experience  covering  preps, 
pros,  colleges,  all  sports.  Would  prefer  mid 
to  metro  size  daily.  Have  written  columns, 
features,  hard  news  under  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  late  20s,  AVz  years  wire 
service,  seeking  reporter  position  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Prefer  PM;  AM  okay. 
Hockey/horseracing  beat  would  be  ideal. 
Experienced  in  covering  major  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  international.  Also  deskman,  VDT 
background.  New  York  area  (New  York/ 
New  Jersey/Connecticut).  Box  1090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR— Ex-reporter  and 
copy  editor  wants  magazine  or  weekly 
newspaper  work.  Capable,  steady,  gradu¬ 
ate  degree.  Now  in  New  York  State.  Will 
relocate,  prefer  East.  Box  1111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  STRINGER 
ESTABLISHED  PRO. 

BOX  31,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  20740. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

CREATIVE  PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  2 
years  staff/2  years  freelance  experience 
desires  staff  position  on  mid-size  daily. 
Any  Zone.  Strong  on  features,  good  dark¬ 
room  skills.  Will  present  portfolio  and  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  EXPERIENCED,  young  pho¬ 
tographer  seeks  work  on  Mideast  or 
Southern  daily.  Write  for  portfolio.  Box 
1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED,  hard-working,  experienced 
New  York  City-based  freelance  photo¬ 
grapher  seeks  staff  position  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  or  weekly.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box 
1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

FOREMAN  with  3  years  Di-Litho  experi¬ 
ence  on  Dahlgren  units.  Want  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  chance  for  advancement.  Cost 
conscious.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1112, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER.  14  years  experience  in  super¬ 
vision  of  machinists,  electricians,  building 
engineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  preventa¬ 
tive  maintenance  programs  for  all  areas. 
Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

6  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  newspaper  assign¬ 
ing  editor/writer,  speech  writer/maker, 
photographer.  Know  videotape.  Seek  PR 
post.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Newspapers'  role 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

are  the  product  brand  buyer  prospects 
we  look  for.  There  are  still  product 
brands  that  want  to  reach  virtually  all 
newspaper  readers — men  and  women.” 

However,  Pierce  said  that  more  and 
more  product  brands  aim  at  a  target  au¬ 
dience,  say  women  homemakers,  he 
said. 

"Newspapers  need  to  provide  national 
advertisers  a  way  to  reach  a  target  audi¬ 
ence  without  having  to  pay  for  all  of  your 
readers.”  This  is  what  Pierce  called 
market  segmentation.  He  said  subscriber 
and  non- subscriber  lists  are  a  gold  mine 
of  immense  market  potential  in  seg¬ 
mented  marketing. 

“Coding-in  demographic  data,  those 
lists  could  give  national  advertisers  seg¬ 
ments  of  your  readers  all  the  way  from 
company  chairman,  presidents,  corpo¬ 
rate  officers  and  proprietors  to  coin  col¬ 
lectors  and  working  women.” 

Pierce  said  the  $4.7  billion  direct  mail 
market  ranks  second  as  a  medium  to 
television  in  share  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

He  said  agency  men  believe  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  facing  their  new  editing 
challenges  in  the  marketplace.  “We  want 
those  editors  to  be  given  the  resources  to 
continually  be  vigilant  and  responsive  to 
your  readers.  We  want  a  more  consis¬ 
tently  high  standard  in  this  area  at  all 
newspapers.” 

Good  visual  environment  is  essential. 
Pierce  said  agency  men  want  design  that 
provides  a  clean,  orderly,  pleasant  visual 
environment  for  the  reader  of  both  the 
editorial  and  advertising. 

Color  important 

Color,  Pierce  said,  is  seen  by  many 
agency  men  to  be  of  prime  importance  in 
achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
advertising.  Front  office  concern  also  is 
important.  So  is  affordability,  he  said. 
When  testing  for  this,  agencies  buy, 
evaluate  and  compare  media  based  on 
people  reached.  He  gave  the  example  of 
the  consumer  magazines  reaching  adult 
women  as  more  affordable  than  using 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  face  the  market.  Pierce 
said,  “with  a  burden  from  the  past.  That 
burden  is  the  premium  charge  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  National  advertisers 
pay  a  55%  higher  rate  than  retailers  on 
the  average  for  the  same  volume  of  lin¬ 
age  in  the  %  newspapers. 

“If  we  were  charged  the  same  rates  as 
your  retailers,  plus  agency  commission, 
we  would  be  able  to  afford  44  more 
newspapers  in  30  more  markets  adding 
over  five  million  more  women  readers  to 
the  campaign”  in  the  example  given. 

He  said  agencies  need  regular  reports 
from  newspapers  by  month  on  national 
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brand  advertising  activity. 

A  negative  trend.  Pierce  said,  is  that 
newspapers  “have  abandoned  their  trad¬ 
itional  policy  of  adopting  standards  that 
are  virtually  the  same  for  all  newspapers 
in  product  dimensions  and  placement 
regulations  which  in  the  past  had  made 
newspapers  an  easy  medium  to  buy  for 
your  multi-market  advertising  custom¬ 
ers. 

“Your  297  differing  make-up  mea¬ 
surements,  your  differing  modular  space 
units  and  most  recently  your  differing 
closing  date  requirements  are  but  three 
examples  of  how — since  1970 — 
newspapers  are  each  year  becoming  a 
more  and  more  difficult  medium  in  which 
to  place  multi-market  advertising.” 

• 

Best  exhibits 
win  E&P  awards 
at  ANPA  show 

Eight  of  the  175  exhibitors  at  the  49th 
annual  ANPA/Rl  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  were  selected  as  win¬ 
ners  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Outstanding 
Exhibit  Awards  here  today  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  four  newspaper 
executives. 

This  is  the  6th  year  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  recognized  outstanding 
exhibits  of  newspaper  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  displayed  at  the  annual  ANPA/Rl 
show.  First  prize  plaques  and  certificates 
of  merit  are  awarded  in  three  categories: 
island  booths  of  1,000  square  feet  and 
larger;  island  booths  of  900  square  feet 
and  less;  and  non-island  booths. 

For  large  island  booths  over  1,000 
square  feet,  first  prize  was  awared  to 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation;  with 
certificates  of  merit  awarded  to  Ferag, 
Inc.,  and  Composition  Systems,  Inc. 

For  small  island  booths  (900  square 
feet  and  less),  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Masthead  International,  Inc.;  with  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  awarded  to  Midwest 
Publishers  Supply  Co. 

First  prize  for  non-island  booths  was 
awarded  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  and 
Consulting  Services,  with  certificates  of 
merit  to  Philip  Hunt  Chemical  Corp.,  and 
General  Photo  Products  Co. 

Judges  for  the  competition  were: 
Deane  Funk,  publisher,  Santa  Monica 
(Ca.)  Outlook:  James  Geehan,  publisher, 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram;  James  F. 
Cooper,  President  and  publisher, 
Taylorville  (111.)  Breeze-Courier;  and 
Don  Wright,  executive  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  awards  were  presented  to  execu¬ 
tives  representing  the  award-winning 
firms  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
ANPA/Rl  conference  on  June  13,  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editors  give 
News  Councii 
a  check-up 

An  evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the 
National  News  Council  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  found 
that  the  media  watchdog  group  is  “heal¬ 
thier  and  stronger”  as  it  enters  its  fourth 
year  of  opera  ton,  but  recommends  that 
the  NNC  better  define  its  exact  role  to 
ensure  its  future. 

As  evidence  of  the  council’s  strength, 
the  report  cites  successful  fundraising  ef¬ 
forts  in  1976-77;  the  appointment  of 
Norman  Isaacs,  an  “activist”  chairman; 
and  greater  acceptance  by  the  media  of 
NNC  actions. 

Prepared  by  the  ASNE  ethics  sub¬ 
committee,  the  report  mentions  “visibil¬ 
ity”  as  one  of  the  council’s  major  prob¬ 
lems,  and  claims  that  NNC  “impact  on 
the  public  thus  far  has  been  minimal.” 

It  also  finds  warranted  limited  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  council’s  purview  to  include 
the  consideration  of  local  events  of  “na¬ 
tional  significance  as  news  or  for  jour¬ 
nalism.”  Such  an  expansion  was  re¬ 
commended  by  an  independent  evalua¬ 
tion  committee  in  1976  and  was  later 
adopted  by  the  council. 

Finally,  the  report  suggests  that  the 
ASNE  continue  monitoring  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  council,  since  it  is  “healthy 
for  both  organizations.” 

• 

New  NIE  program 
developed  by  firm 

Curriculum  Concepts,  Inc.,  developer 
of  the  Associated  Press  Reading  Skills 
Development  and  “What’s  Happening” 
programs,  is  diversifying  its  Newspaper 
in  Education  offerings  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Allan  H.  Yamakawa. 

Yamakawa,  former  director  of  cur¬ 
riculum  services  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  and  director  of 
educational  services  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  now  heading  the  educational 
services  division  of  CCl. 

Based  in  New  York  City,  the  division 
will  provide  workshop  and  program  as¬ 
sistance  to  NIE  operations  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

It  will  train  newspaper  NIE  staffs  to 
operate  their  own  educational  programs. 
And  as  newspapers’  representative,  it 
will  also  directly  approach  teachers  and 
educators  to  help  them  develop  their 
own  NIE  courses. 

In  addition.  CCl  will  provide  an  indi¬ 
vidualized  consultation  service  to  news¬ 
papers  that  do  not  currently  have  an  NIE 
program.  And  it  will  develop  curriculum 
materials  for  all  grade  levels  that  can  be 
sold  or  given  by  papers  to  schools. 
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How  we  grow 

to  meet  advertisers*  growing  need 
for  our  kind  of  coverage 


Changing  distribution  and  media  patterns  in  markets  of 
all  sizes  have  created  problems  for  both  national  and 
local  advertisers — and  opened  up  unusual  opportunities 
for  newspapers  such  as  ours. 

In  seeking  candidates  for  Scripps  League  membership 
we  look  first  for  markets  with  superior  growth  potential 
but  below-par  media  coverage. 


1967  1972  1977 

II  MEMBERS  18  MEMBERS  27  MEMBERS 


Since  retail  sales  provide  a  good  yardstick  for  measuring 
potential  advertising  revenue,  the  above  chart  offers  sig¬ 
nificant  evidence  of  Scripps  League’s  success  in  adding 
new  members  in  the  kind  of  markets  we’re  looking  for. 

The  1977  figures  include  those  of  our  newest  member, 
the  Newport  (Vt. )  Express. 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Sun 

Banning  (Calif.)  Record-Gazette 

Hanford  (Calif.)  The  Sentinel 

Napa  (Calif.)  The  Register 

Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Taft  (Calif.)  Midway  Driller 

Wasco  (Calif.)  News 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 

Crestview  (Fla.)  Okaloosa  News  Journal 

Niceville  (Fla.)  Bayou  Times 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Beach  Press 

Lihue,  Kauai  (Hawaii)  The  Garden  Island 

DeKalb  (III.)  Daily  Chronicle 

Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 

Flat  River  (Mo.)  The  Daily  Journal 

Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  Republic 

Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  The  World 

Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 

The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 

Lewistown  (Pa.)  The  Sentinel 

Provo  (Utah)  The  Daily  Herald 

Newport  (Vt.)  Express 

Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald 

Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News 


Growth  Through 

Scripps  League 

400  El  Camino  Real 


Public  Service 

Newspapers 

San  Mateo,  California  94401 


Washington  D.C.  Office.  1395  National  Press  Building 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif..  1224  Coast  Village  Circle 
Spokane.  Washington.  West  601  Main  St. 

• 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Co. 


Champions  bridge  50  years  of  spelling 


Frank  L.  Neuhauser,  left,  and  James  H.  Wagner,  director  of  the  National 
Spelling  Bee,  salute  John  Paola,  who  represented  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 


In  the  half-century  that  separates  two  of  the  people 
in  the  picture  above — Frank  L.  Neuhauser,  Potomac, 
MD,  1925  National  Champion,  and  John  Paola,  1977 
Champion,  the  National  Spelling  Bee  has  experienced 
incredible  growth. 

Last  week's  golden  anniversary  Spelling  Bee  in 
Washington,  D.C.  was  the  biggest  of  all.  Ninety-four 
children  participated.  It  was  a  long  way  from  the 
nine  who  competed  when  the  program  had  its 
beginnings  in  1925. 

Some  years  ago,  a  judge  at  the  National  Spelling 
Bee  completed  two  decades  of  distinguished  service 
with  these  words: 

"I  salute  the  spellers  of  the  past  and  thank  you 
for  treasured  memories.  To  spellers  yet  to  come,  let 


me  say  this:  You  will  enjoy  your  visit  to  Washington. 
You  will  enjoy  your  fellow  contestants.  You  will 
enjoy  most  of  the  words  you  will  be  asked  to  spell. 
One  of  you  will  enjoy  every  word.  I  hope  each  of 
you  will  be  that  one." 

"That  one"  this  year  was  the  happy  young  man 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Participation  in  the  National  Spelling  Bee  has 
many  rewards — for  the  more  than  eight  million 
children  who  participate,  and  the  newspapers  that 
sponsor  them. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  whose  leadership 
makes  the  National  Spelling  Bee  possible,  is  proud  to 
identify  with  a  program  that  brings  enrichment  and 
pleasure  to  so  many. 


Scripps-Howard 
National  Spelling  Bee 


